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OUR NEIGHBOR'S PITY. 
BY D. M. HENDERSON. 


Tuar day our little one lay dead, 
And we were sad and sore of heart, 
And all the joy of life seemed fled, 
Our neighbor sought to ease the smart, 
Ob! strange, sweet power of sympathy! 
That grief should find assuagement thus! 
Our sorrow seemed the less to be, 
The more we thought, She pities us! 


And then she said, how blest was she, 
Since God had still denied her prayer, 
Nor set a baby on her knee ; 
For such a gift meant such a care! 
Our pain was stilled by sad surprise ; 
New feelings in our hearts did stir, 
We looked into our neighbor’s eyes, 
And pitied her—and pitied her. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 





COURTESY. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 





Aw earthen floor, a thatch-roof, low and dark ; 
One little window with geraniums red ; 

An empty cage, sad for the wingéd lark ; 
A stranger guest, a sudden fire, and bread. 


A blue-eyed peasant-girl ; an open door, 
And the old sea forever within call, 

To whisper fairily of the Atlantic shore 
Unto my servant's sister. That was all 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 


THE YOUNG SAMSON. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








In Zorah dwells no youth like him, 
So fleet of step, so firm of limb. 


His long gold hair is bright as dawn ; 
His throat is hke a stag’s for brawn. 
He lets the winds blow east and west 
On the brown thews of his bared breast. 


With artless fancies, boyish hopes, 
He roams the cool Judean slopes. 


At doors of tents, when he has passed, 
Where swarthy idlers moved or massed, 


“The murmured words his ears have won 
That praised him as Manoah’s son. 


A babe whose birth, ere yet it fell, 
The Lord of Israel did foretell, 

By sending down, in mighty grace, 
The angel with the star-like face! 
Grim soldiers that across their wine 
Growl curses at the Philistine, 


Will soften, if he come by chance, 
The eyes where lurk the wolfish glance, 


And mutter low, with smile or nod: 
“°Tis he—the Nazarite to God!” 


But day by day the careless child 
Will wander far, will wander wild. 


He does not dream what webs of doom 
Are weaving on the future’s loom! 


He only feels that life is fair 
As heaven’s unsullied arch of air ; 


He only knows the peace intense 
That broods o’cr boundless innocence! 


Yet sometimes he will shrink and cower 
With wonder at his own strange power. 


For once a yast loose rock had rolled 
Where grazed » shepberd’s frightened fold, 





And tossed it like an acorn’s cup! 
And once, half tired, against an oak 
He leancd, when lo! its huge frame broke! 


And gayly, once, a stone he threw 
That pierced the clouds, and died from view ! 
New Yorx City. 
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BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


I. 
THE RUMOR. 








Ir it had not been for that horse— 

But this requires explanation. 

Some time since, I had the pleasure of 
recording the experience of a single and 
singular lady, who built a house and lived 
init. To anyreader, by chance acquainted 
with those records, no introductory words 
will now be needed. To such as are un- 
familiar with the annals of ‘‘The Old 
Maid’s Paradise” it may be necessary to 
say that they concerned the fortunes of a 
family of two—mistress and maid. I mis- 
take; it was a family of three—mistress, 
maid and dog. They were known to the 
public respectively as Corona, Puella Vir- 
ginia (short, Puelvir), and Matthew Launce- 
lot. 

Corona’s house was a matched board 
cottage, situated, in summer, in the town of 
Fairharbor, on the seacoast. As Corona 
spent the winters with her brother’s family, 
she carried away the impression that her 
house was not situated anywhere from 
Octoberto June. The poor, desolate, shut- 
tered thing, shivering down there on the 
cliffs in the winter nor’westers, seemed to 
her to be blotted off the map by the first 
snow-storm, along with the wild roses and 
the golden-rod and the dandelion ghosts, 
and the sense of having one’s own way, 
and paying the grocer for the privilege. 
Corona did not like to think about her 
house when she was out of it; it seemed 
hike the corpse of a house, like an un- 
buried friend; it made her sentimental. 
Her house was the only thing that she was 
known to be sentimental about. 

She hurried back to it for that second 
season whose history it will be the effort 
of these columns to portray, with a bound- 
ing heart. She had passed the bounding 
years. Life had begun to take steady 
paces. She had some time since ceased to 
expect things, and when they came they 
met her like friends ina crowd: a quick 
hand on the arm, a kindling eye, a sensi- 
tive cry—‘* Why, you!”—and thus she had 
her surprise for her pains, the twofold 
pleasure of not hoping, the ardent comfort 
that comes from asking nothing of life and 
finding something when you don’t look for 
it. Corona was a person of ‘* ways.” Thia 
was one of her ways; and she found it a 
very good one. 

So, when she felt that old, patiently-put- 
by pull at the arterial circulation, which 
comes of deeply wishing for a thing that is 
really going to happen, Corona experienced 
some curiosity over the psychological 
phenomenon. 

‘I did not expect to care so much,” she 
said to Puelvir, as they jounced democratic- 
alty over the Fairharbor streets in the yel- 
low omnibus. Fairharbor economizes her 
streets asa public gymnasium. The great 
ledges, worn by the great fish teams, and 
innocent of Mr. McAdam’s ministrative 
palliations, exercise the passengers obvi- 


* Nopyrighted, 18%, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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ously. Matthew Launcelot, in particular, 
being of so much less weight than either of 
his natural protectors, performed the flying 
trapeze and double bar from one end of 
the narrow, dingy red velvet cushions to 
the other, at irregular intervals, with an air 
of wounded dignity which lent pathos to 
the occasion. 

‘* Here, I'll hold ye, if I’ve got to,” said 
Puelvir. 

‘* Did you speak to me?’”’ asked Corona, 
dreamily. 

Puelvir had not noticed the psychologi- 
cal problem. Whether it were above her 
or beneath her, who could say? Mistress 
and maid were fond of each other; and 
Corona was used to these little lapses in the 
line of human sympathy, which come of 
solitary living with some one who is “‘ dif- 
ferent.” She hada high regard for Puel- 
vir, and watched her affectionately as she 
gathered Matthew Launcelot into her gen- 
erous bosom. 

‘*There, there!” said Puelvir. 
awhile, if there’s any set in you!” 

‘* He never kisses you,” observed Corona. 


** Do set 


‘* And he’s so fond of you, too! I wonder 
at it.” 
‘* Kisses me!” cried Puelvir. ‘* Kisses 


Why, I'd as lief be kissed by live 
men-folks (for aught [ know) as by dogs. 
I knew a girl once set in a man’s lap while 
they was keepin’ company. Isays to her, 
‘I don’t see what you want to do it For. 
I should as soon think of goin’ an’ settin’ 
on the mantel-piece!’ I’ve trained him, 
you better believe,” added Puelvir. ‘‘I used 
to snap his nose every time he tried it. 
If that don’t work, I spriakle him with a 
little vinegar. It’s excellent. They soon 
get over it.” 

‘*Who get over it?” asked Corona, still 
in herdream. Pronouns were never Puel- 
vir’s strong point. It took awhile to get 
used to them. 

‘* How natural it dooz look down here,” 
observed Puelvir, as the omnibus bobbed 
and cannonaded through the crooked streets, 
past the dreary wharves, by the pungent 
fish-flakes, where the salt cod dried in the 
sun, and swallowed the dust; down past 
widening glints of cleanness, blueness, 
coolness, and so, at last, to the bright 
burst of the sea. ‘‘I alwez kinder learn to 
like a place by the signs; don’t you, Miss 
Corona? I know ’em by heart down here. 
There’s the Labrador Bakery! See? With 
that beautiful view he painted on his cart. 
Don’t you remember? She was an Injun 
woman settin’ on a niceberg; and he asked 
a cent apiece more for his muffins because 
he had to pay that artist sech a price. He 
told me so. ‘*‘There’s one sign I feel different 
about from any in Fairharbor. It’s ‘ 7. H. 
Trader. Boxes and Shooks.’ I couldn't tell 
why, but it gives me such a feeling. I never 
feel to home till I see it. It’s comin’ this 
minute. See it? Driving on that there 
cross street? ‘7. H. Trader. Boxes and 
Shooks.’ What are shooks, Miss Corona? 
You’ve lived here longer’n I have.” 

Corona shook her head. She had spent 
six summers in Fairharbor. Six hundred 
times had she perused thelegend: “7. H. 
Trader.» Boxes and Shooks.” Never had she 
organized an inquiry as to the nature or 
purpose of a shook. 

‘* A modern writer has said women have 
no intellectual initiative, Puelvir,” 

‘*Ma’am?” said Puelvir. 

As the two women approached their 
home with this stimulating comversatjonal 
prelude, Corona’s heart sank @ little, 
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she thought. But she was comforted by 
some fellow-passengers in the omnibus. 
They were married people; they, too, were 
coming to their summer home by the in- 
spired and inspiring sea; they, too, had 
talked in the omnibus; and this was the 
literal trauscript of their wedded conversa- 
tion: 

(She.) ‘‘ Harry, where’s my shawl-strap? 
You’ve left it behind!” 

(He.) *‘ It is under your feet, my dear. 
You said you wanted a footstool, the 
omnibus jolted so.” 

‘“*T'll never ride in this omnibus again, if 
I live to get out of it! Now, Harry, where 
i@ my sun-umbrella?” 

‘*Safely strapped up with my cane, 
Jenny.” 

‘*Well, anyway, you’ve broken the pulsa- 
tilla bottle. I knew you would when you 
sat down so hard. I see it leaking out 
of your coat pocket now. I shall never 
get to sleep without it, and I shall have 
to send you back to town to get some 
more.” 

(He, grimly, under his mustache.) ‘I 
don’t doubt you will?” 

‘¢ What did you say, sir?” 

(He, promptly.) ‘‘1 didn’t say anything.” 

“Tm sure you did. You can’t deny it.” 

**T do deny it. We haven’t either of us 
said anything since we started. Do Keep 
still. That lady overhears.” 

‘I don’t care who hears. I insist upon 
knowing. Why, here’s the pulsatilla in 
my hand-bag, after all!” 

Silence succeeded. 

(She, with an air of originality.) ‘‘How 
this omnibus does rattle!” 

(He, absently.) ‘‘Oh!—very.” 

‘*Harry! What a hot day it is!” 

(He, patiently.) ‘* Quite hot.” 

(She.) ‘*T’m tired to death!” 

(He.) ‘* You have your pulsatilla.” 

‘** Well, Z shan’t sit down on it and break 
it, at any rate!” This with the air of one 
who has made a strong moral point. 

‘* Here we be,” said Puella Virginia at 
last. ‘‘He’s left my hogshead bottom 
up’ards. Whatever I’m to do for water 
come o’ Monday, and the clothes-post’s 
blowed down, and the spare-room blinds 
off. The roof needs paintin’. I'll bet it 
leaks. The coal-bin aint built, and all 
Mrs. Kowin’s chickens are settin’ on your 
front piazza. But, thanks to mercy, she’s 
washed them windows! and, as for me, 
Pve got home.” 

The maid gave a happy, boisterous sigh 
that went to the mistress’s heart. It 
touched her to have the dependent forget 
her dependence. And that all the home 
she had to offer to the only creature to 
whom she might offer it, should be dear to 
that other solitary woman too—this was a 
pleasure. Matched board walls and a cook 
were all Corona had. But it is the eternal 
heimlichkeit that draws us on. 

‘“‘T’m glad to have you happy, Puelvir 
dear,” the mistress said. She bad never 
called Puelvir Dear before. If she was 
served the less loyally, or with the less 
respect for it thereafter, these records know 
it not. ‘ 

She flung down her baggage anyho 
with the old assured confidencein Puelvir’s 
maternal capacity for ‘‘ picking up,” and 
wandered through the house with a con- 
sciousness of girlish abandonment to the 
sensations of the momeut. To speak of 
wandering through a house twenty feet 
pube in proportions may he subject to crit. 
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icism in matter of style; but there are 


spaces and vistas in one’s own: home not 


measurable by the carpenter’s scale. How 
dear it was! The silence and chill frozen 
there in layers of solitude all the patient 
winter, melted at the first footfall of love. 


It was a warm day of early June; and the | 


sun lay at full-tide through the. afternoon 
windows of the gray parlor. All the famil- 
iar trifles seemed to bask in the yellow 
fleod consciously. They glanced at her 
with dumb eyes, that tried to say: ‘‘We 
have missed you.” In a world like this, is 
it not something to be missed even by a 
picture? Corona’s heart went out to the 
photographs and the carmine ribbons and 
the frieze of cardinal flowers on the wall; 
and she caressed the silver-gray curtains 
with a tender shake. 

Through the open door the Harbor looked 
in radiantly. A few small sails leaned 
southwesterly, bent on small errands in the 
summer afternoon. The opposite shore 
had the gentle colors of the late seashore 
spring; even the hoary gray of the reefs 
seemed younger than its wont, and the 
greens were all sensitive still. The water 
and the sky were bold and happy blue. 
Down on the beach the traces of the winter 
storms cut in gorges, made black rifts 
on the gray crescent; and the weeds were 
massed in rich bronze heaps at the hither 
end of the curve. The fishermen’s salt- 
barrels and lobst-r-traps, piled against the 
stone wall, gave the definite linear fore- 
ground that artists love. The rolling downs, 
with their grazing cattle, made the east- 
ward horizon gracious to the eye. These, 
and the beach, the cliffs, the meadow, and 
the road among the willows, were innocent 
yet of ‘‘ summer people.” Corona had it all 
to herseli. The double throb of the seen 
and the unseen breakers from the Harbor 
and the outer shores beat powerfully. 

‘* How dear you are!” she said. 


Her neighbors—Heaven bless the neigh- 
bors!—it seemed, had missed her, too. The 
fires were lighted and laid. The tea-table 
was set. Somebody had sent hot rolls. 
Somebouy else asked leave to bring a pie. 
Flowers were all over the house. Tiny 
garden-patches, walled about with shells 
after the Fairharbor fashion, had been 
built by unknown hands, and planted with 
the affectionate Dut unfortunate seeds that 
always perished during infancy in any gar- 
den of Corona’s. Some one had filled an old 
dory with nasturtiums; she lay stranded 
upon the grass in the sheltered corner by the 
hogshead, looking as much like a lettuce- 
garden and as little like a boat as was 
practicable. Zero, in the overflow of his 
welcome, had brought a pail of water. 
Zero, it will be remembered, or should be 
said, was the boy who went to the post- 
office; and a pail of fresh water is the final 
luxury of civilization in Fairharbor. Co- 
rona shut herself in alone to the little gray 
parlor, and collected her cver-sensitive 
thoughts for those first few minutes. Only 
a matched board cottage, and Puelvir, and 
the ocean and the neighbors and Matthew 
Launcelot—and yet, how happ/, how hap- 
py a thing is a human home! Her eyes 
filled. What, then, would it be, to be peo- 
ple who Lave more than that? What 
must it be like to come home to that other 
kind of blessedness, the real homelike- 
ness?— 

A cold nose and a pink tongue profusely 
interrupted this dangerous and uncharac- 
teristic sortie of the imagination. Mat- 
thew Launcelot, alert to what he perceived 
to be the unusual, crept up into her arms 
and made himself as agreeable as Nature 
had permitted him to be. Matthew Launce- 
lot knew tbat he had effective eyes. He 
looked at her sentimentally and sadly, as 
who would say, ‘‘ But you have me.” 

** Bless you, yes!” said Corona, contrite- 
ly. She caressed the dog, as if she would 
apologize to him. Nobody understood 
her better than Matthew Launcelot. If 
the wing of a flying vision had brushed 
her for that instant; if the thing that had 
been, and the thing that was not to be, had 
met and cried out against each other dpot 
her threshold, and in her strong despite— 
who but Matthew Launceilot need know? 

‘‘Somethin’s happened,” said Puelvir, 
appearing at the door suddenly. 


Very wel', Puelvir, What, for in. 
stance?” 
** Mis’ Rowin’s been jin, She told me to 





prepare you. I said I would. She thought 
she wouldn’t ask for you to-night, yuu’d 
be. so upset by it. [told her it was very 
thoughtful in her.” 

“Tf her thoughtfulness extended— 
What is it that you have to prepare me for, 
Puelvir?” , 

** Barglars,” said Puelvir, with grim tri- 
umph, 

‘* Ab?” listlessly from her mistress. 

‘*They’re all round the neighborhood, 
They’ve stole Mis’ Rowin’s best nigh- 
gownd, and Mr. Jacobses old harness, and 
Tommy Thurston’s Bantam rooster. They’re 
very dangerous men. There’s five of ’em.” 

‘They must be dangerous men—such 
deadly depredations. Is this all you had 
to prepare me for, Puelvir?” 

‘‘Well,no’m. Ithaint. They’ve ben here. 
They’ve broke in.” 

‘* Broken in! Tomy house! Burglars! 
Impossible, Puelvyir. The shutters ”»— 

‘* Well, yes’m. Thanks to mercy they 
didn’t get su very far. They found they was 
locked out by that there bronze bolt of 
your’n. They got in the little wood-shed 
window. He seems to have beena large fel- 
ler, and, nigh’s we can make out, he stuck. 
Anyways he didn’t get no farther; but she 
told me to break it to you gently, for she 
was afraid it would be ashockto you. He 
took all he could lay hands on, and clared.” 

‘*T thought you said there were five of 
them.” 

‘*T never said there was tive squoze in 
that there two-foot window,” replied 
Puelvir loftily. ‘‘ But it’s an awful thing 
to think of, come to think on’t. And they 
took” — 

‘*What did they steal, Puelvir? What is 
the amount of myloss? Tell me the worst 
at once!” 

‘** Well I didn’t say’s they took so much,” 
answered Puelvir, in a disappointed tone. 
‘* But they’re very dangerous men. And 
they’ve took the hatchet.” 

‘The hatchet?” 

‘Yes, the hatchet —howsomever they 
ever found it. When you and me wanted 
it, it was always at the bottom ofthe wood- 
pile, where he’d piled his wood onto it. 
I never found the hatchet in ¢his house.” 

‘Is that the extent of my losses, Puel- 
vir?” 

‘* Well, pretty much. They’ve got the 
hatchet. And the carving-knife—the one 
Zero used on the kindlin’. I'd like to see em 
cut that Bantam rooster with it! And they 
took the close-pins, and the gimlet and a 
paper of tacks and the hatchet. Thav’s about 
all, nigh’s Mis’ Rowin can tell. She feels 
very bad about it. She gaid the neighbors 
would a set up nights to watch your house. 
She hoped you'd bear up under the shock. 
She wanted to know if we didn’t want 
Zero to come over here and sleep; but I 
told her I guessed you ’n me had tried that 
for one while.” 

“I think we must ge along without 
Zero,” said Corona. ‘But it is an un- 
pleasant thought—five of them getting in 
such very little windows in a person’s 
house. I will think the matter over, 
Puelvir, and talk with you presently.” 

So Corona went out on the piazza to 
think the burglars over. Mrs. Rowin’s 
hens were sitting there comfortably. They 
all arose and greeted her in a very hospita- 
ble manner, and walked away one by one, 
with an air of consideration for her feel- 
ings which made it impossible to ‘‘ shoo” 
them. 


As to that horse—but this requires time. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ANNUAL CHURCH MEETING. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 











Most churches have a yearly meeting of 
their members for the transaction of impor- 
tant business. When the ‘‘ Church” and 
the *‘Society” are separately organized, 
the meeting of the latter is devoted to the 
consideration of the finances of the church; 
and the meeting of the former -to ite spirit- 
ual work and its benevolent enterprises. 
When the church is itself the financial cor- 
poration, both classes of topics are likely to 
come before the annual meeting. It is bet- 
ter that they should be separated, and that 


_one evening every year should be given toan 


annual review of the work of the churcn as 
a spiritual body, and to a careful considera- 
tion of its gains and its losses, of its present 
condition, and its outlook upon the future. 





In the churches of the Congregational, 
Baptist, Gutheran, and Universalist com- 
munions, in all churches congregationally 
governed, this meeting is a necessary part 
of the system; and in the churches whose 
polity is episcopal, as well as in those pres 
byterially governed, some such convocation 
is almost equally important. 

The w.eeting at which the financial con- 
dition of the church is considered deserves 
far more attention than it generally re- 
ceives; but I am now concerned with the 
meeting devoted to the religious organiza- 
tion. 

It is evident that this annual meeting 
ought to be a conspicuous event in the 
yeurly history of the church; that it ought 
to call out a general attendance of the mem- 
bership, and awaken the interest of the 
whole congregation. Reports of what the 
church has done during the year, and plans 
for the coming year are likely to be pre- 
sented; and it is of great importance that 
every member of the church should know 
what the church has been doing, and what 
it proposes todo. It some of these meet- 
ings, officers of the church are to be chosen 
—those who are to be the leaders in its 
Christian work; and the members of the 
church should be interested in securing 
capable and efficient leaders. The reasons 
for a large attendance and a general interest 
in meetings of this nature are many and 
obvious. 

What is the fact respecting them? Is it 
not generally true that scarcely a tithe of 
the membership ever attends these meet- 
ings; that out of five hundred communi_ 
cants the presence of fifty at the annual 
meeting of the church would be regarded 
as asign of unusual interest? And is it 
not evident that, by such an inadequate use 
of an occasion so promising, the churches 
must lose heavily? 

The fact that so few of the members of 
the church show any interest in the prog- 
ress of its work is itself a great discourage- 
ment to those who are trying to carry’ it 
forward. it seems hardly worth while to 
project any new enterprises when there are 
so few whocare to know what is the suc- 
cess of the past, and what are the prospects 
of the future. The consequence is that 
few attempts are made to get out of the old 
routine; the church contents itself with go- 
ing through the conventional motions, with 
holding the * usual” services, and with re- 
cording the usual gains, which are always 
meager. It is not to be supposed that a 
more general attendance upon the annual 
meeting would be sufficient of itself to 
arouse the church to a more enterprising 
activity, but it might help considerably in 
that direction. Certainly it would give the 
Jeaders new spirit and motive, and it might 
stimulate them to devise new methods of 
work. It is quite possible, too, that when 
the reports of the labors of the past year 
were read, the multitude who had taken no 
part in them would be stirred up to enlist 
for active service. 


The question what can be done to secure 
a wore general interest in the annual meet- 
ings of the church is, therefore, well worth 
considering. Various devices have been 
tried. Some of the churches providea free 
supper on the evening of the annual meet- 
ing, and contrive to entice the indifferent 
through an appeal to their appetite. But 
it is difficult to see how the amount uf work 
that ought to be done at such’ a meeting 
can well be combined with any elahorate 
festivities. The notion of an annual sup- 
per, forthe members of the church exclu- 
sively, is not a bad one; but itis not clear 
that the time for such a svucial reunion is 
the annual business meeting. My own 
feeling is that the effect of such a meeting 
will be tar better if those who attend come 
with the understanding that it means busi 
ness; that it offers no baits nor bribes; 
that the reason for their presence is not the 
promise of something good to eat, but the 
recognition of their covenant obligation to 
the church and a purpose to fulfill that 
obligation. We are in the habit of ap- 
pealing far too frequently, to the low- 
er motives in our Christian work; 
the more strenuous call of duty has 
a force in it of which we do not make 
enough. 

It would be well, then, if the minister 
should take occasion to speak from the 
pulpit, several weeks beforehand, of the 





coming of the annual meeting; and to 
speak about it with an emphasis that 
should leave no doubt in the minds of his 
hearers. He should tell them that attend. 
ance upon this meeting is expected of every 
member of the church who is not helplessly 
ill or absent from the city, and that every 
member should make his arrangements to 
be in the city on that evening; that every 
business engagement and every social en- 
gagement should bend to this; that no ex- 
cuses for absence will be deemed valid but 
those which spring from hindrances strictly 
provideatial; that this is the one meeting 
of the year from which no member of the 
church should be absent. He should say 
to them, also, that it will be quite worth 
their while to be present, since a full 
history of the work of the church 
for the past year will be presented 
in carefully written reports, and that the 
work for the coming year will be out- 
lined and discussed. He should take 
pains to make upon his people the impres- 
sion that this annual meeting will not be 
merely a dry routine of formalities, but 
that it will have a fresh and interesting story 
to tell of the actual life aud work of the 
church; a story that every member of the 
church is concerned to hear. This an- 
nouncement should be emphatically re- 
peated at every succeeding service of the 
church before the day of the annual meet- 
ing. 

Then let the pastor see to it that thorough 
preparation be made for the meeting; 
and, that all the departments of church 
work be presented in written reports. Oral 
reports should be strictly ruled out; they 
are almost always diffuse and inexact. 

The clerk should have his statement 
ready of the gains and losses in member- 
ship; of the growth of the church during 
the year, as compared with previous years; 
of the names of all persons received to 
membership during the year; with the 
names also of those who have died or re- 
moved from the city, and of childre= v~p- 
tized. The treasurer should have a clear 
account of the benevolent contributions of 
the church during the year, comparing 
them also with the offerings of former 
years. The Sunday-school superintendent 
should be ready with a report of the con- 
dition and progress of the school, with the 
the record, also, of its benevolent collec- 
tions, and the purposes to which the gifts 
of the children have been devoted, and 
with such suggestions respecting the im- 
provement of the school as a wide-awake 
superintendent ought to be able to make. 
The superintendent of the missions, if there 
be any, under the care of the church, 
should be present with similar reports. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, the Liter- 
ary Club, the Young Men’s Union, the 
Young Ladies’ Guild, the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society, the Mission Bands, every 
organization within the church that is 
helping in any way to promote its religious 
work or its philanthropic activity, or its 
social life, should be represented by clearly 
written and condensed reports of the work 
of the year, with such hints and requests 
respecting the future as it may seem good 
to the officers of these organizations to 
present. 

All these should be followed by the pas- 
tor’s report, summing them up, adding his 
own comments, and presenting, from his 
own point of view, the existing condition 
and needs of the church, with sugestions as 
to future work. Most of the reports of de- 
partments will be brief; not more than 
three or four minutes each will be required 
for the reading of them; the reports of the 
Sunday-school superintendent and of the 
mission superintendent should take a little 
longer time; but the pastor’s report should 
be a comprehensive, well-digested resumé 
of the current history of the church, as 
generous in its recognition of the good 
work done asit can truthfully be, as hopeful 
of the future as it can wisely be, yet tenderly 
faithful in pointing out the shortcomings 
of the church, without a scolding accent 
in a single sentence, and as full of spiritu- 
al earnestness as his best sermons. It isa 
great opportunity for a pastor. No better 
chance of putting in his work where it will 
do the most good will come to him in the 
course of the year. 

All these reports should be received and 
recorded ina book kept for the purpose. 
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The clerk may be too busy to transcribe 
them all; but it will not be difficult to find 
some young lady in the church who has 
leisure, who writes legibly, and who will 
undertake this task. An appeal for such a 
service at the annual meeting will be ans- 
wered by volunteers. A record book of 
this description, in addition to the ordinary 
record of the clerk, will be of the greatest 
value. The history of the church is here 
fully written out; future pastors will find 
it full of suggestions; generations to come 
will be deeply interested in the picture 
which it presents of the life of this time. I 
know a church which adds, every year, 
about thirty closely-written pages of a 
large record book to its current history. 

If there are officers to be elected, some 
consultation before the meeting will gen- 
erally facilitate this operation, so that the 
choice of officers can be expeditiously and 
wisely made. 

It isevident that not much time can be 
given to discussion at this meeting; but in 
churches congregationally governed the 
questions arising out gf these reports, and 
the recommendations made by the pastors 
and other officers can come up for discus- 
sion and action in subsequent meetings of 
the church, if time should not be found 
for deliberation at the annual meeting. 
With achairman who can expedite busi- 
ness, a program such as I have sketched 
can be finished in an hour and a half, or 
two hours atthe longest. And no ody will 
be likely to complain that the meeting is 
tiresome. 

These suggestions respecting the best 
methods for improving the annual meeting 
of the church are offered with some confi- 
dence in their practicability. They have 
been pretty thoroughly tried, and have 
been found to work well. If the pastor is 
himself in earnest about the matter; if he 
lays the matter upon the conscience of his 
people; and if he sees to it that the meet- 
ing is made what it ought to be—a fresh, 
ewer, vital expression of the life of the 
church, the attendance will be pretty sure 
to be greatly increased, and the annual 
meeting, instead of being what it often is, 
an occasion of humiliation and discourage- 
ment, will be the best attended and the 
most enthusiastic meeting of the year. 

Co_umsvs, O. 





THE OBELISKS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE. 





ConsTANTINOPLE, the enchantress of many 
lovers, holds an obelisk transported thither 
when Byzantium was capital of the Empire 
of the East, and the legions loyally raised 
the new emperors upon their shields. It 
stands in the At-Medan, or horse market, 
au open space in old Stambcul, anciently 
the Hippodrome, and has seen ‘the 
entire universe pass by between walls of 
silk.” There, amid shouts of frantic crowds, 
the jeweled chariots flew before the emper- 
ors of the Bosphorus. Turn to the pages 
of Gibbon for accounts of the unapproach- 
able splendor of the pearl of two seas, in 
the centuries when tributes from every 
known continent were wafted by the fitful 
winds of the Marmora into the sacred 
waters of the Golden Horn. The city of 
Constantine was then a museum of price- 


* less treasures from Italy, Greece, Egypt, 


and Asia Minor. The stately porticos, 
colossal equestrian statues rose on lofty 
pedestals in front of theaters and baths. 
The granite column of Marcius is there 
still, bearing its marble cippus, with the 
imperial eagles; but the temples and palaces 
have vanished like visions of the night. 
Of the spoil from Egypt—the Cleopatra’s 
needles and bronze sphinxes couched on 
porphyry pedestals—one obelisk only is a 
final reminder. It looks melancholy and 
far from home; chilled by mists from the 
Black Sea and the gray winged vapors fly- 
ing from the Marmora. CGod’s colors are 
fast, and the lone sunbeam is dulled in the 
opaline tints of Constantinople, so pale 


_ and shadowy beside the red gold of Egypt. 


Under a pitiless destruction, to which 
the slow decay of time is gentle, the statues 
of emperors, gods, heroes, have been re- 
duced to lime. The rows of marble seats 
were torn away by Solyman, the magni- 
ficient, to build his palaces. Eighty 
exquisite columns, which supported the 
Emperor's box, are gone forever; and the 








vast area of the Hippodrome, 900 feet long 
and 450 feet broad, is largely built over. 

Many a trophy won in bloody fight has 
this obelisk seen. The renowned brass 
horses, above the entrance of St. Mark’s, 
Venice—the only representative of the 
famous alloy of copper, gold and silver— 
were brougbt here from Chios, by Theodo- 
sius. Some daylI hope to tell you of the 
most interesting relic of Grecian antiquity, 
to which we now give a passing glance, 
because it stands near our obelisk. 

It is a serpent column of bronze, or cop- 
per, with three bodies twisted spirally. 
Three heads, spreading outwardly, once 
upheld the golden tripod of the Pythia, the 
maiden priestess of Apollo, in Delphi, when 
she gave the inspired oracle to the poets. 

Herodotus writes - 


**The Greeks, after the victory of Platea, 479 
B. C., collected all the money, and put aside one- 
tenth of it for the god of Delphi. With this 
they made a tripod of gold,which they offered to 
the god; it was placed upon the three-headed 
copper serpent, which was near to the altar.” 

The consecrated tripod was carried off 
by the Phocians in the holy war; but the 
bronze pillar remained till the insatiate and 
bloody Constantine set it up in his capital. 
The serpent heads have been lost, supposa- 
bly in the siege of Stamboul by the Turks 
in 1453. It is said one is among the con- 
fused relics in the Church of that sweet St. 
Irene, who had her son’s eyes put out with 
red-hot irons in th: porphyry chamber, 
where she had borne him; but I failed to 
find it there. Mutilatef and degraded, the 
entwined serpents bear testimony to the 
religion of the Greeks and the rapacity cf 
their conquerors. That nothing may be 
lacking, it has recently been ‘‘ restored” 
by a coat of fresh green paint: It is a 
newly-wrought statue beside the over- 
shadowing granite quarried three centu- 
ties before Abraham was driven by famine 
into Egypt. On the side of the obelisk 
may be seen the elliptical frame, or car- 
touche of the second Pharaoh, dating 
the mystic era when civilization began in 
the valley of the Nile, 1600 years before the 
star-led magians sought the caravan 
route to Bethlehem. 

A strange doom has brought these two 
monuments together, symbols of religions 
long dead and gone, and planted them near 
the minaret of St. Sopbia, where the Muez- 
zin proclaims the one God and calls the 
followers of Mohammed to prayer. The 
Egyptians used to say to the first Grecian 
philosophers: *‘ You Greeks are mere chil- 
dren, talkative and vain, you kuow noth- 
ing at all of the past.” 

To the beauty-loving Athenian, the val- 
ley of the Nile was aland of enchantments. 
The prehistoric life, the labyrinths and pic- 
tured tombs, their giant statues sitting on 
granite thrones, their sorceries and mysti- 
cism, shrouded it in a vail of illusions and 
marvels. Side by side in the Hippodrome, 
the representative columns ‘of the strong- 
est race and the most beautiful race, keep 
a solitude unbroken, though in the midst 
of a stream of tumultuous life, not far 
from the pontoon bridge, which one hun- 
dred thousand persons cross daily. 

The single block of stone, as its pom- 
pous declaration declares, was lifted by 
godlike power on an everlasting pedestal, 
and overwritten with a language too holy 
to be entrusted tu the vulgar. It must 
have had a sort of mystery even to the 
people of its own generation, when first 
the colossal mass was placed in front of the 
Temple of the Sun. 

Theodosius the Great, transported it to 
Constantinople, A-D., 390, a memorial of 
his victory over Maximus, usurper of the 
Empire of the West. ‘The monolith rests on 
a pedestal seven feet high, which is based 
on three circular steps. On one side, sculp- 
tured in bas-relief, are the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, with his wife, enthroned, receiving 
ambassadors and the homage of barbari- 
ans. On another, the same figure, viewing 
chariot races and the Olympic games. The 
third shows the Hippodrume and its adorn- 
ments, and the machinery by which the 
obelisk was raised, after it-had been thrown 
down by an earthquake. In the fourth bas- 
relief, the Emperor appears with the crown 
princess holding a diadem. 

The hieroglyphs engraved on the red 
granite shaft are of different periods, and 
belong to several dynasties. The side fac- 





ing the South is inscribed with the follow- 
ing touching and simple prayer, from one 
of the greatest of the Pharaonic kings to 
the life-giving deity: 

“Gop Puta SaKagis. 

‘Grant power, and cover with the principle 
of divine wisdom the gentle king, Oh! guardian 
Sun, vigilant and just Sun, continustor of life. 

‘Guide his innermost thoughts, so he may 
show himself active and just in all things. 

“Sublime Wisdom, grant to him the princi- 
ple cf thy essence, ard the principle of thy 
light, so that he may collect fruits in the im- 
petuosity of his career. 

* Four times he thus distinctly implores thee, 
Vigilant Sun of Justice of all times! May the 
request which he makes to thee be granted to 
him.” 

Mary a scene, revolting to humanity, 
has this obelisk looked upon. One of the 
saddest was when the conqueror of the 
Huns, Persians, Africans, Vandals and 
Goths, Belisarius, surnamed ‘‘The Glory 
of the Greeks,” with eyes blind and heart- 
broken, groped his way, begging for bread 
at the base of the monuments of antiquity 
which his arms had so often defended and 
saved from destruction by barbarians. 

There are gratulation and high ceremo- 
nial when the poor, misplaced obelisks, 
scattered to the four winds of, heaven, are 
set up on foreign shores. To me, they ap- 
pear monarchs banished to lifelong exile, 
uncrowned, mourning for the cloudless 
face of the god of their idolatry. 

To rest undisturbed in the dry, dewless 
air of Egypt, is earthly immortality. 
Names idly scribbled by travelers remain 
indelible as though deeply carved; and 
lotus wreaths round the heads of mummies 
are perfectly kept in the painted tombs 
scented yet with strange spicery. Well 
might the arrogant Pharaohs name them- 
selves Lords of the Daybreak, Children of 
the Sun. So unchangeable is this dead- 
alive coun'ry that modern engineers have 
adopted a stone record, forty-five hundred 
years old, and from it have exact routes of 
travel in the Delta, metes and bounds, 
oases and wells, given without fault, and 
relied on by English armies of to-day. 

It is to be hoped that England’s steady 
hand on Egypt may protect her memorials 
of the past, and one day lift the glorious 
statue of Rameses from the mud, and set 
the godlike face once more to the morning 
sun and the river of his love. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





PREMILLENIALISM AND MIS- 
SIONS. 


BY THE REY. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 








In a report of the Northfield Conference, 
held last August under the direction of 
Moody, The Examiner said in its summing 
up: ‘* We are extremely sorry, however, to 
see the growing tendency among evangel- 
ists and active Christian workers to adopt 
premillenialism—a scheme of doctrine dis- 
honoring to the Third Person of the Trini- 
ty and tending to cut the nerve of all mis- 
sionary and evangelistic enterprises.” Ina 
recent Boston letter in Tue INDEPENDENT 
it is reported that the Rev. Judson Smith, 
junior secretary of the American Board, 
had just read an essay before an association 
of Congregational ministers, deprecating 
the spread of premillenial ideas, on the 
ground of the hindrance which they pre- 
sent to missionary operations. 

Certainly, these are very serious charges, 
which, if true, ought to lead the adherents 
of the doctrine in question to an immediate 
revision of their opinions, and, if false, 
ought to be distinctly shown to be so. We 
accept the challenge which the latter alter- 
native presents. 

Premillenialism holds that, in the New 
Testament, the second coming of Christ is 
made the great hope of the Church and 
the principal motive to Christian consecra- 
tion and eadeavor; that this second advent 
will be followed by the first resurrection, 
the destruction of anti-Christ, the conver- 
sion of Israel, the ushering in of the millen- 
nium and.the establishment of the reign of 
Christ over the whole earth; that the pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel in the present 
dispensation of the Spirit, as set forth in 
Scripture, is the gathering out of an elect 
body called the Church (‘* God did visit 
the Gentiles, to take outof them a people for 
his name.”—Acts xx, 14); that, while the 


tion of the Word before the return of 
Christ (‘‘ And this Gospel of the Kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a wit- 
ness unto all nations, and then shall the end 
come.”—Matt. xxiv, 14), they emphatically 
deny that a condition of universal right- 
eousness or anything approaching it will 
be attained on earth before that event, 
siuce at the second advent of Christ the 
tares and the wheat are found growing to- 
gether (Matt. xiii, 29, 30), society in a con- 
dition like that of the world in the days of 
Nouh, of Sodom in the days of Lot (Luke 
xvii, 26, 80), and the Man of Sin dominant, 
“Whom the Lord shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming (II Thess. ii, 8).” 
Hence it is maintained that there can be no 
miilennium before Christ comes again, but 
that his coming again will usher in the mil- 
lennium. . 

Now it would seem that the truest way 
to honor the Holy Spirit is to believe what 
he teaches in the Scripture, whether it ac. 
cords with our philosophy or not; and 
that the surest method of being nerved to 
evangelistic effort is to put ourselves 
under the motives and inspirations which 
the Bible enjoins. And we aver that the 
greatest of these motives set forth in Serip- 
ture is the ever-impending return of our 
Lord in glory. Read Matt. xxiv, 42, 51; 
Luke xii, 36; Luke xix, 12, 18; Acts i, 11; 
I Cor. i, 1; I Thess. i, 9, 10; I Tim. vi, 14; 
II Tim. iv, 1, 8; Titus ii, 11, 18; I Pet. 
v, 4; IJohnii, 28; James v, 7—9; Rev. 
iii, 11; Rev. xvi, 15; Rev. xxii, 12. 

Since, now, we have no room for a full 
Scriptural exposition of this subject, we 
must be content with a brief summary cf 
opinions. If these opinions seem startling 
and incredible to those who have regarded 
premillenialism as an eccentric theolozical 
fancy, let them not be in haste to answer 
with indignation. 

1. The premillenial scheme has the tes- 
timony of exegesis overwhelmingly in its 
favor. So competent an authority as Dean 
Alford said, twenty years ago, of t he com- 
mentators on the Apocalypse, the crucial 
book on this question: ‘‘The majority, both 
in number, learning and research, adopt 
the premillenial advent, following the plain 
and undeniable sense of the sacred text.” 
The trend of opinion has since been so 
steadily in the same direction, both respect- 
ing this and other portions of the prophetic 
Scriptures, that it would be difficult to 
name an expositor of the first rank who 
now defends the opposite or post-millenial 
theory. 

2. The premillenial scheme was the or- 
thodox and well-nigh universal faith of the 
Church during the first and purest ages of 
Christianity. This is the concession of 
eminent opponents of the doctrine, like 
Whitby, who admits that *‘it passed among 
the best Christians for 250 years as a tradi- 
tion apostolica’’; as it is also the claim of 
eminent defenders of the doctrine like Dean 
Alford, who declares that ‘‘ those who lived 
next to the apostles, and the whole Church 
for three hundred years,” so interpreted the 
Scriptures, and that to deny this doctrine is 
‘to desert the unanimous consensus of the 
primitive Fathers.” 

Since this last statement has been dis- 
puted, and it has been denied that Millena- 
rianism was ever the ecumenical faith of 
the Church, or that it has entered as a dis- 
tinct belief into her creeds, we would refer 
the reader to the article ‘* Millennium,” in 
the last edition of the Hncyclopedia Britan- 
nica, by Prof. Adolf Harnack, of Giessen, 
who will be conceded to be a very high au- 
thority. It is the most candid and complete 
resumé of the whole subject that we have 
yet seen. 

Professor Harnack declares that the 
claims of Millenarianism must be met “by 
the acknowledgment that in former times 
it was associated—to all appearance insep- 
arably associated—with the Gospel itself” ; 
that the early Fathers, Ireneus, Hippoly- 
tus, Tertullian maintained it ‘‘ as a traditiom 
of the Church,” as did Justin, Papias, Bar- 
nabas, Lactantius, and many others, so that 
‘‘in the West, Millenarianism was still a 
point of orthodoxy in the fourth century” ; 
that in the East it encountered its first de- 
termined foe in Neo-Platonism; but such 
was its tenacity of life, that heddway could 
only be made against it by bringing in 





Scriptures predict the universal proclama- 


question the authority of the Apocalypse, 
and finally thrusting that book out 
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of the canon; that it wes reserved 
for Augustine, with his philosophical the- 
ology, and his conception of the Church as 
a world-kingdom, to give a direction to 
Western theology, which carried it clear of 
millenarianism; that, finally, as the 
Church became identified with the state, 
and, glorying in her temporal conquests, 
began to claim to be the millenial kingdom 
already come, this primitive doctrine dis- 
appeared; that, at various periods in the 
Middle Ages, it re-emerged, invariably 
‘*making common cause with the enemies 
of a secularized church”; that it revived 
with the Reformation, and became incor- 
porated with several Protestant bodies; 
that its a'leged absence from the creeds is 
due to the fact that from the beginning it 
has ‘‘despised dogmatic, in the sense of 
philosophical, theology,” and ‘‘ can only 
exist along with the unsophisticated faith 
of the early Christians”; that, in fine, 
though sometimes begetting fanaticism 
and separation, wherever appearing, it 
**demands respectful attention,” since ‘‘a 
genuine and living revival of chiliastic 
hopes is always a sign that the Church at 
large has become secularized to such a de- 
gree that tender consciences can no longer 
feel sure of their faith within ber.” 

With such marks of primitive purity and 
authority as these, it is most unlikely that 
Premillenarianism would be found preju- 
dicial to missionary activity. Professor 
Harnack says that ‘‘it was a prominent 
feature in the earliest proclamation of the 
Gospel, and materially contributed to its 
success”; and we are bold to say that 
where it has been made prominent in the 
preaching of modern times the result has 
been the same. 

It ** tends tocut the nerve of evangelistic 
enterprises” forsooth; and the commentary 
of facts is that the noble company of evan- 
gelists who are now sounding out the Gos- 
pel far and wide, almost without exception, 
maintain and preach this doctrine—Moody, 
Pentecost, Whittle. Needham, Hammond, 
Munhal!l, and many more in this country; 
Henry Varley, Lord Radstock, George 
Miller, William Haslam, Grattan Guinness, 
Denham Smith, Herr Von Schleumbach 
and scores of others abroad. And among 
many pastors who are truly evangelistic as 
well as evangelical, we find such as these, 
who distinctly avow and boldly preach this 
faith: Spurgeon, Newman Hall, and Archi- 
bald Brown, of London; the late Dr. 
Mackay, of Hull, author of ‘‘ Grace and 
Truth”; Drs. Andrew and Horatius Bonar, 
of Scotland; Bishop Ryle, Canov Hoare, 
and the great body of evangelical ministers 
of the Church of England; Bishop Baldwin, 
of Canada, and Nicholson, of Philadelphia; 
Drs. Brooks, of St. Louis, Goodwin, of 
Chicago, Pierson, of Philadelphia, and 
many others in America; while among 
scholars are names like Professor Christliek, 
of Germany, who is not more distinguished 
for his learning than for his ardent evangel- 
istic and missionary spirit, and Dr. De- 
litzsch of like mind and faith. Let the reader 
run his eye over these names and say 
whether: they appear to be men whose 
nerves of zeal have been cut, so that they 
are found utterly hamstrung, and unable 
to obey when commanded to go and 
preach the Gospel to the lost. 

As tothe influence of this doctrine on 
missionary zeal the teaching of facts is 
equally suggestive. We can give onlya 
few. 

The East London Training School, estab- 
lished to fit young men for the ministry, 
and presided over by the Rev. H. Grattan 
Guinness, is under strictly premillenial 
teaching. A report made a year or two 
ago showed that within six years this sem- 
inary had given more than a hundred 
young men to the foreign missionary work. 
Does this look as though such teaching 
were enervating to evangelizing zeal? Under 
the administration of my honored friend, 
Dr. 8. H. Kellogg, Professor of Theology 
in the Alleghany Theological Seminary, a 
pronounced Millenarian, about fvurteea 
per cent. of the graduates have entered the 
foreign missionary service, against five per 
cent. for the fifty years previous, during 
which the opposite view was taught. In 
the Princeton Semipary, in the class of 
1864, out of fifty-four members, eight came 
out Premillenarians, notwithstanding the 
eontrary teaching prevailing there; and al) 





of these eight offered themselves as foreign 
missionaries, and, so far sa known, they 
were the only ones of the number who did 
80. ; 

The China Inland Mission is under the 
direction of Mr. J. Hudson Taylor, who dis- 
tinctly confesses this faith, as do the great 
body of his colaborers. That mission is 
the largest in the empire, numbering 177 
foreign laborers. Its missionaries receive 
no fixed salaries, those who can do so sup- 
porting themselves, and the rest sharing 
what the Lord sends. Who has not heard 
the story of ‘‘ the other seventy also” con- 
nected with this work? How, year before 
last, this number of recruits was wanted, 
and daily prayer was begun for them at 
home and abroad, and how, within a few 
months, the required ‘‘ seventy” had pre- 
sented themselves, the number being 
afterward swelled to one hundred? This 
mission, considering that its laborers are, 
almost without exception, under the sway 
of this doctrine, may be regarded as a 
standing experiment as to whether the 
primitive faith of the Church is destructive 
of modern missionary enterprise. Those 
who are familiar with the recent triumphs 
of the mission, and especially with the 
stirring exploits of the last recruits from 
the English universities, headed by Messrs. 
Studd and Stanley Smith, will find it easy 
to form an opinion on this point. Of Mr. 
C. F. Studd, just named, the Christian 
Commonwealth says : 

‘He had the large fortune of £100,000 when 
he determined to consecrate himself wholly to 
God. He went to Mr. Hudson Taylor, the 
founder of the China Inland Mission, and of- 
fered him the whole of this great fortune. Mr. 
Taylor refused ; but Studd would not be denied. 
He put the money into the hands of trustces, 
and the interest goes to the mission, while Studd 
goes to China, just to have common fare with 
the other missionaries.” 

Surely this does not look like a deadening 
of missionary consecration. 


Mr. Moody said, in the Northfield Con- 
ference, above referred to: 

** When this truth of the Lord’s Second Com- 
ing really takes hold of a man, the world loses 
its grip on him, Gas stocks and water stocks 
and stocks in banks and railroads are of very 
much less consequence to him now. His heart 
is free when he looks for the blessed appearing 
and kingdom of the Lord.” 

Now, if this be truly so, have we reason 
to dread the influence of the doctrine on 
missions? Nay, who does not know that 
the greatest enemy which the missionary 
cause has now to ‘encounter is just this love 
of bank stocks and railroad bonds on the 
part of Christians? It is the avarice of the 
professed disciples of Christ which now 
constitutes the most appalling obstacle to 
the evangelization of the world, the grip of 
the purse-strings strangling missionary 
consecration and cutting off missionary 
supplies. Oh! could we only make our 
critics believe what we know in the pro- 
foundest depths of experience, that there is 
nothing which can so effectually take one 
out of the entanglements of the world as 
this one text grasped by faith and wrought 
into living conviction: ‘For our citizen- 
ship is in Heaven; from whence also we 
wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Phil. iii, 20, R. V.) 

And so we give one or two illustrations 
of the influence of this doctrine on men of 
wealth and station. What missionary sec- 
retary is not acquainted with the recent 
mupificent gifts to foreign missions by 
Robert Arthington of Leeds?—gifts as 
catholic in their direction as they have 
been large in value—twenty-five thousand 
dollars to this society, and twenty-five 
thousand to that, so that, as far as known, 
his missionary donations have outrun those 
of aay living man for the last ten years. 
And yet, in a communication accompany- 
ing a recent gift, he confesses that he is 
moved in these bestowals by the solemn 
responsibility which he feels for the world’s 
evangelization in view of the imminent 
return of the Lord from Heaven. 

And what patron of missions for the last 
half century bas done more than the late 
Lord Shaftsbury of London? By his great 
influence, lent for . years to missionary 
bodies of all names, by his extraordinary 
consecration of his property, leading him 
to give even to the yery last limit of bis 
means, he won a place in the hearts of 
loyers of missions which po nobleman for 









generations has held. And listen to his 
address at the Mildmay Conference in 1878, 
and hear him tell what inspiration he had 
found in the doctrine of the Lord’s premil- 
lenial coming, and what a power he had 
found it in his lay preaching, especially 
among the lowest classes. In Mr. Weyl- 
Jand’s reminiscences of him just published, 
he reports him as once saying: ** There 
are not two hours in the day but I think ot 
the second advent of our Lord. This is 
the hope of the Church, for Israel and the 
world. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!” 

No; this doctrine is not inimical to mis- 
sionary zeal. Against such a charge great 
names rise up to bear witness—Heber, the 
missionary bishop, of the Church of Eng- 
land; Gutzlaft, “‘the opener of China”; 
McCheyne, the inspiring spirit in inaugurat- 
ing missions among the Jews, which have 
had such world-wide extension; Krum- 
macher, the co-founder and first president 
of the ‘Berlin Missionary Union for 
China”; Wolf, the indefatigable Hebrew 
Christian Missionary in the East; Dr. Duff, 
who, in addition to his own great labors in 
India, so mightily stirred Scotland witb 
missionary zeal; and poor Lowrie, Bertram, 
and with these scores and hundreds now 
toiling on the field, who are numbered 
among the steadfast confessors of this hope. 

If there ever were reason to withdraw an 
ill-considered accusation, we avow that be- 
fore such facts as we have cited, and before 
such names as we have given, the charge 
standing at the head of this article should 
be unconditionally retracted. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. SHerMan came down from his chair 
Jast week and led the discussion upon Mr. 
Hoar’s Electoral Count Bill, as it is called. 
The object of the billis ‘“‘to provide for and 
regulate the counting of the votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, and the decisions 
upon questions which may arise there- 
from.” 

In a vague way we have all known that 
there was some difficulty about the Elec- 
toral Count, and this is an especially suit- 
able moment to choose for the discussion, 
when both parties have cooled down from 
the last election, and when there is no 
other immediately in view, and when the 
two Houses are of opposing parties. 

Our most serious difficulty was encount- 
ered in 1876. The Electoral Commission 
everybody remembers. But there was 
doubt at the hearts of all thinking people 
whether the Commission itself was consti- 
tutional. The nation settled down to its 
decision at last. It was better than armed 
quarreling; but it demonstrated, as nothing 
had before, that ‘‘something must be 
done.” Since then there has been ‘‘a great 
deal said and nothing done.” 

It will never be known whether John 
Quincy Adams or Jackson was elected by 
the people. Mr. Adams was elected at 
last, but by the House of Representatives. 
There have been eleven cases of disputes as 
to electoral votes, and twenty-one objec- 
tions have been made to the electoral votes 
of different states, presenting a great 
variety of questions. 

North Carolina is a leisurely old state, and 
on several occasions her electors have met 
and cast their vote several days after the 
time required by law; their envelopes, how- 
ever, came in with the records of the acts 
of the electoral college—late, troublesome, 
but still pressing for acknowledgment. 
The only way out of it was to say that the 
majority was so great for the elected ex- 
ecutive officer that North Carolina’s vote 
made no difference either way, and so it 
was. passed by. Other states have had 
other forms of difficulty. Wisconsin is 
afflicted with blizzards; and one of these 
willfully rose and blocked the ways, so that 
the electoral college, while willing to meet 
on the day required by the law, simply 
could not. Whenthe Senate and House 
met td count the votes, Wisconsin’s 
behaviour was made the subject of 
severe comment, and, finally, the two 
Houses got up and separated, the Senate 
going wrathfully back to its chamber and 
the Hoyse remaining wrathfully ip its own 
domain. It seemed as if they wished to 





Providence for visiting Wisconsin with 
snow-storms in such an inconsiderate way. 
This storm might have cost us dearly if 
the custom with regard to North Carolina 
had not offered a precedent. Somebody 
thought of this in time; it made no differ. 
ence with the result of the vote whether 
Wisconsin’s snow-storm was counted in or 
not. Mr. Buchanan (it was in 1857) was 
elected by an overwhelming majority, and 
was legally President, and we could afford 
to pass by one state without attending to 
what she had to say on the subject. So we 
have limped along until, in 1876, the con- 
test was so close it became very important 
to know what each state had said; it was 
also desirable to know how they had said 
it, as the State of Louisiana appeared to 
have said two things diametrically opposite 
in their substance, and vowing that both 
were true. Hence arose the Electoral 
Commission and that grave time when it 
seemed as if we might again come to blows, 
and every one walked softly and spoke 
carefully. for fear of precipitating a crisis. 

Mr. Hoar’s Bill gives to Congress, both 
Houses concurring, the power to reject 
one of two returns from a state, if a state 
shall make two returns; and not only that, 
but it gives the power to reject the one 
and only return from a state. Of course, in 
the latter case, it is only upon the supposi- 
tion that the return is in some way illegal; 
and of that Congress is to be the sole 
judge. 

But this arrangement has objections 
which Mr. Sherman brought up one after 
the other. For both Houses to agree to 
reject a vote, gives them a dangerous 
power. It has always been our theory and 
practice to *‘ separate as wide as the poles, 
the election of electors from the power of 
the legislative branch. It was at one time 
proposed, as has been adopted in France, 
to allow the Congress to elect the Presi- 
dent; but this was rejected as being dan- 
gerous to our system of government, and, 
therefore, the powers of our Government 
selected an entirely distinct body of men, 
of the same number, it is true, but chosen 
in a different way by the states, to perform 
the high duty of selecting a President of 
the United States; and the Constitution 
gives to Congress no power whatever over 
that great act except the power to be pres- 
ent at the count of the votes and to see the 
result declared. 


‘“*The President speaks the voice of the 
states and the people. He is chosen by 
electors elected in the several states ac- 
cording to the laws of each; and yet this 
bill confers upon Congress, the two Houses 
being in harmony with each other, power 
to exclude the vote of any state.” 

The above is quoted as giving in the 
clearest way one of the points upon which 
Mr. Sherman objects to the bill. 

Another point made by Mr. Sherman was 
that the question often arose whether the 
electors themselves were competent to be 
electors, whether a particular elector re- 
ceived the requisite number of votes, or 
whether some of both tickets may not 
have been elected, as occurred earlier in 
our history, and in California a short 
time ago. 

It is impossible to give in one short let- 
ter all the snares and traps that beset this 
question of the electoral count. But it is 
a very important matter, and one that 
ought to be settled before any greater 
trouble arises than has already arisen. Mr. 
Sherman can only see the way out in 
an arrangement by which, after having 
found that they could only disagree when 
they met as the two Houses, they should 
meet on a common footing as repre. 
sentatives of states and representatives of 
the people, and ‘‘ vote for vote abide tbe 
result.” 

This, too, has its objections in the minds 
of Mr. Evarts and Mr. Edmunds—and so 
—and so; but after much talking, the best 
conclusion will probably be made, because 
the nation feels the gravity of the situation, 
and now is the best time to meet the diffi. 
culties and overcome them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has not taken to playing with dolls as 4 
pastime; but it looked so one day last week 
to spectators at their first entrance, Gen- 
eral Ben Butler appeared to be showing the 
merits of the playthings, and held them up 
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line of judges until even their solemnity 
yielded a little, and across the grave atten- 
tion of their faces one could see laughing 
gleams pass. 

A lady who met Mr. Chief Justice Waite 
at a party, an evening or twoafter, made 
some laughing allusion to the scene. He 

. was as ready to see the joke as she, though 
he gave the reason for the display. 

“A very serious suit, I assure you, for the 
infringement of a patent. A patent for 
something to protect the edges of your 
dress from wearing off upon rough pave- 
ments. Oh! We know now how your 
dresses are made, and all about them. The 
dolls revealed that. 

“Yes, you can see them; they are on 
some of the tables in the library. We shail 
not have them in court any more; but they 
lie there cold and still, without the warmth 
of Mr. Butler to animate them. Send your 
card to me some time when we are in ses- 
sion, and I will give you a permit to go and 
see them.” 

The Dakota Bill hung fire a little last 
week. Mr. Harrison arranged to bring it 
up the week before, but the Senate ad- 
journed, over the day until Monday. On 
Monday the galleries were filled, only to see 
it go by in a whirl of debate upon the hot 
water springs aud baths of Arkansas, con- 
cerning which Senator Jones, of Arkansas, 
poured forth his views so fluently that it 
irresistibly suggested a shower-bath, to 
which somebody had pulled the string; 
after that, Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, took 
the floor in a long speech upon the electo- 
ral count, which nearly emptied the cham- 
ber, the galleries, however, still holding on 
in the hopes that Dakota would follow. 
But their patience was only met by the con- 
tumely of a proposition to go into executive 
session, which was carried, and the disap- 
pointed galleries had to go home feeling 
that there was a cruel disposition on the 
part of the Senate to trifle with their hopes. 

Mr. Chief Justice Waite gave the last of his 
evenings” for January on Tuesday. The 
rooms were filled, so that one had to choose 
between standing fixed, and looking at the 
heads of friends who were also fixed just 
too far away for speech, or moving along 
and running the risk of dividing the conver- 
sations of people who were alongside of each 
other and who could talk. I saw General 
Sheridan, to whom an enthusiastic admirer 
was introducing a friend, having, in my 
hearing, prefaced the presentation by say- 
ing: ‘*Do you see little-Phil over there? 
Come along and let me introduce you, 
while you are here and he is here. Some 
day he or you will go and die, and then we 
shall always be sorry we have missed the 
chance.” Mr. Manning, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Senator Sherman, the 
ex-Secretary and just re-elected Senator, 
Mrs. Whitney, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Justice Field, Mr. Carter, the 
minister from the Sandwich Islands, who 
looks much more English than the British 
minister, Admiral Worden, Senator and 
Mrs. Dolph, General Card and his pretty 
daughter. That was the list a philosophi- 
cal friend showed me, who said he bad 
been standing quietly and taking note of 
those who moved by him: ‘And there is 
the Chinese minister, Poor fellow! The 
minister must go. He has had an 
attack of paralysis, and has requested 
to be recalled, and the new officer 
will come in March. And there is the 
Japanese minister. He does his work 
manfully, and I admire his spirit. He 
madea round of calls last week upon the 
senator’s wives, and undertook to do his 
own English. You should have seen the 
embarrassment he brought upon some of 
the ladies with his imported language. His 
secretaries could not help him, because he 
wished to struggle for himself. Then one 
of the ladies assisting in receiving tried to 
beguile one of the secretaries out to take a 
cup of tea. He complied with her invita- 
tion, and she started for the table, suppos- 
ing he would follow; but hedidnot. Then 
she went back to investigate him, and he 
blushingly informed her that he could not 
go until the minister went, and she blush- 
ingly felt her great American ignorance in 
imperial etiquette, and waited patiently 
about until the minister did actually go to 
the table and partake of tea. There! look 
down that line!” A vista had opened in the 
crowd of people, leading up to Mr. Justice 





Blatchford and Miss Waite, and a friend 
who was receiving with her, Miss Allen, of 
Saybrook, and Mr. Bancroft. ‘That isa 
pleasant group to see at the end of one’s 
view.” And my philosophical friend dropped 
his philosophy and his gossip, and went 
over and joined them. 

On the same evening the Homeopathic 
Hospital gave a festival to celebrate its 
opening—a ‘‘ Kaffee Klatsche,” with young 
ladies in costumes, of whom a certain num- 
ber were a ‘‘ cornercommittee,” their busi- 
ness being to search out all people showing 
tendencies to become wall-flowers, and in_ 
sist upon their enjoying themselvesin some 
more rational manner. The ladies who re- 
ceived were Mrs. Lamont, Mrs. Charles 
Nordhoff, Mrs. Romero, the wife of the 
Mexican Minister, Mrs. Mott-Smith, Mrs. 
Senator MacPherson and Mrs. Leiter. Mrs. 
Poindexter Dunn wore a Japanese dress, 
lent by Mrs. Kuki, the wife of the Japanese 
Minister, who was kind enough to see her- 
self that it was properly put on, the sleeves, 
flowing from the waist, being looped at the 
elbow to allow the use of the hands. The 
material was a rich, heavy silk, beautifully 
embroidered. Dr. Milburn, the blind 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
was one of the guests here, as well as Sen- 
ator Mahone, Mrs. Senator Blair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Manderson, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Warner Miller, of New York. 

Mr. Cleveland began his evening recep- 
tions on Friday evening of last week with 
a general reception to the public from 8:30 
to11 o’clock. This will be followed by 
the usual three receptions to the Diplomat- 
ic Corps, the Army and Navy, and the sena- 
tors and representatives. These are all 
‘* starvation parties,” as it would be simply 
impossible to provide refreshments for the 
numbers who always attend on such oc- 
casions. President Hayes is the only one 
who ever even attempted anything of the 
sort. He gave card receptions in three 
successive years, where the endeavor was 
made to limit the number of guests to 
three thousand; and an elegant supper, in- 
cluding unlimited terrapin, was served. 1 
never heard that anybody went away hun- 
gry on those evenings, but it seemed like a 
very bold undertaking, and no other Presi- 
dent has tried it. 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 


THE HEAVENLY SOCIETY. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tuar God, in creating mau, intended to 
form him for society, and not solitude, is 
evident alike from his mental structure and 
physical organization. The former gives 
him astrong and permanent desire for in- 
tercourse with others, and in such inter- 
course locates n> small part of his happi- 
ness. Thelatter makes the intercourse un- 
avoidable, and supplies the facility there- 
for. The result of the two forces, acting 
together, is that man isa social being by 
the very terms of hisexistence. God said of 
Adam: ‘‘It is not good that the man should 
bealone.” Eve was the needed corple- 
ment. What was true in the Garden of 
Eden has been true ever since, and will be 
to the end of time. 

A vast assemblage of important facts in 
the history of this world, that otherwise 
would not exist at all, has its basis and 
source in the social constitution of things. 
The relations and mutual dependencies of 
human beings; the accumulation and in- 
crease of productive power by combined 
anc concurrent action; the exercise and 
discipline of virtue, and the formation of 
moral character, in the sphere of life’s obli- 
gations and duties; the family with all its 
comforts and blessings; the nation with 
its government and laws; the education of 
one human being by another; the influence 
which men exercise over each other; the 
charities afid tender affections which 
sweeten and bless our earthly existence, 
and do so much to ameliorate its miseries; 
the pleasures that stand connected with 
social intercourse; the exchanges among 
men of the products of their industry and 
their mutual helpfulness thereby ; the trans- 
missions by which all generations are 
bound together as a continuous race—all 
these results arise from the social principle 
in human life. 

It is true that evils come from the same 





source; yet they are to be regarded as the 
fruits of perversion, rather than as inevita- 
ble consequences of the principle. The ar- 
rangement was not established for the sake 
of the evils, but to secureits manifest bene- 
fits; and, even with the evils, it isa wise 
and beneficent order of things. 

The natural presumption, from what we 
observe in this life, is that the social princi- 
ple operates in Heaven as really as it does 
here, not necessarily in all the forms and 
relations of earth, and certainly not with 
the evils attending it here, but in some 
form that makes Heaven a social state. The 
idea of absolute isolation and solitude in that 
world excludes all the social virtues which 
the Bible both commands and commends. 
That ‘‘charity” which never faileth, would, 
on this supposition, be impossiblein Heaven. 
The affections of the heart toward created 
beings would have no sphere for their ac- 
tion or expression. Man, if admitted into 
Heaven, would need to be essentially 
changed, in order to fit him for a residence 
in that world. 

No suchidea—indeed, nothing suggesting 
it even by the remotest hint—appears in the 
Bible. One whoreads that Book naturally 
thinks of Heaven as a place, in distinction 
from all other places, and, as such, furnish- 
ing the residence of intelligent and con- 
scious beings; and, although these beings 
are presented to the eye of thought as dis- 
tinct and separate individuals, they are 
equally presented as a community of spirits, 
related to each other by residence, nature, 
and character, having knowledge of each 
other, holding intercourse with each 
other, exercising affection toward each 
other, sharing in the same joys, engaging 
in the same employments and services—in a 
word, forming a heavenly society. Chris- 
tians in all ages have so read and under- 
stood the Bible. Their construction lies 
upon the very face of its language. Christ, 
since his resurrection and ascension, has 
specially dwelt in Heaven in ‘‘ his glorious 
body”; and Paul desired to depart from 
this world, and dwell with Christ in the 
same Heaven. He regarded his presence 
here in the body as an absence from the 
Lord, and was willing rather to be absent 
from the body that he might be present 
with the Lord. We cannot here pene- 
trate all the unrevealed secrets of Heaven, 
and make ourselves as familiar with them 
as we are with the facts of earth, and 
should not attempt todo so. But that the 
social principle, in some form, exists in 
Heaven, is evident from what the Bible 
says about that world. 


The inhabitants of Heaven are, in gen- 
eral, characterized as holy beings, without 
exception and without imperfection. John, 
referring to Christians in Heaven, declares 
that they are like Christ; and if so, then 
they are holy, harmless, undefiled, and sep- 
arate from sinners. Heaven being set forth 
under the symbol of a beautiful city, the 
Bible says: ‘*‘ And there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination,or maketh 
a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” The Bible also 
speaks of Heaven as the place *‘ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Paul, having said 
that the ‘‘ unrighteous shall not inberit the 
Kingdom of God,” specifies various classes 
of persons embraced in this general 
description, and, in respect to them all, 
renews the statement that they ‘‘shall not 
inherit the Kingdom of God.” The heav- 
enly society is hence a perfectly holy so- 
ciety, in which no wrong is ever done or 
suffered, and no evil passion ever cher- 
ished. The whole catalogue of moral 
evils, whether of thought, feeling, or 
action, and all the miseries resulting there- 
from, which so disfigure and afflict society 
in this world, are wholly unknown in 
Heaven. Holy beings, and such only, in- 
habit that world; and this makes a broad 
contrast between Heaven and earth. 

Some of these beings—yea, millions upon 
milions of them—began their career in this 
world, and in bodies of flesh and blood. 
Here they sinned, and here, by the grace 
of God through Christ, they were saved 
from ‘‘ the wrath to come,” and here made 
‘*meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” John, in bis apoca- 
lyptic vision, saw ‘fe great multitude which 
no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues,” stand- 





ing ‘“‘ before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands,” and saying: ‘‘Sal- 
vation to our Godand unto the Lamb.” He 
heard the question: ‘‘ What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes, and whence come 
they?” Healso heard the answer: ‘‘ These 
are they which came out of’ great tribula- 
tion, and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Of 
these persons it was said that ‘‘ they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more,” 
and that “ the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters,” 
and that ‘‘ God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” This vision relates to 
sinners redeemed, who once lived on earth, 
and who, being redeemed, appeared to John 
4s a celestial orchestra, making the heaven- 
ly world ring with their grateful praise. 

The truth is that a vast multitude of 
such sinners have already joined the soci- 
ety of Heaven; and other multitudes will 
continue to do so until the trump of God 
shall sound the knell of time. Their names, 
whether in any earthly record or not, are 
‘‘written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 
Their spiritual condition, in its essential 
qualities, is identical with that of Heaven. 
The victories of grace in converting and 
sanctifying men, and the triumphs of death . 
in translating them, are the two methods 
by which God fits them for Heaven, and 
thea takes them there, and thus swells the 
ranks of the redeemed in the skies. Earth 
will be represented in that world: and 
what God has done to save sinners will be 
known there. 

The Bible, in both Testaments, brings to 
our view another and higher order of 
beings, who, though not inhabitants of this 
world, have often been here on errands of 
mercy, and sometimes those of judgment. 
They are called ‘holy @mgels,” and also 
‘““mighty angels.” Unlixe those angels 
that ‘kept not their first estate,” they 
never sinned, and hence need no redemp- 
tion. Paul designates them as “an innu- 
merable company of angels.” Some of 
them came to earth at the birth of Jesus, 
and sang the song of praise to God and 
good will to men. There is joy among 
them whenever one sinner repenteth. When 
Christ shall come the second time these 
angels will come with him. Tbough not 
of the human race, they are not entirely 
foreign to that race. The Saviour speaks 
of them as God's angels ‘‘ in Heaven,” thus 
fixing their habitation in that world. John, 
recording what he saw in a supernatural 
vision, tells us that ‘‘all the angels stood 
round about the throne,” and ‘ fell before 
the throne on their faces and worshiped 
God.” God, in the Bible, is represented as 
being surrounded by hosts of angels in 
Heaven. They are denizens of what Paul 
calls the ‘‘ heavenly Jerusalem.” Redeemed 
sinners, in being transferred to Heaven, 
will then not only join the society of other 
redeemed sinners who have gone there be- 
fore them, but will enter into companion- 
ship with ‘“‘the angels of God in Heaven.” 
They will find, in both respects, a suciety 
more exalted, more intelligent, more select, 
more glorious, and much happier, than any 
that can be found on earth. The best cre- 
ated minds of the universe are there. 


The Bible has a still better vision for 
human thought. Jesus Christ—the Man 
Divine, the Great Immanuel, the Mediator 
of the new covenant, the Redeemer of sin- 
ners—when he had finished his work on 
earth ascended into Heaven. Mark says 
that ‘‘ he was received up into Heaven and 
sut on the right hand of God.” Paul says 
that he ** sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high,” and that God, having 
raised bim from the dead, ‘‘sat him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places.” 
Being on earth God manifest in the flesh, 
‘*seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles,” and ‘‘ believed on in the world,” he 
was finally ‘‘received up into glory.” 
His personal presence on earth ended by 
a glorious ascension into Heaven;‘and he 
is there as the High Priest of our profes- 
sion, and the Advocate and Intercessor for 
al] his people. The Lamb of God, whom 
John the Baptist announced, is the Lamb 
of God who dwells in Heaven, and is 
there worshiped by saints and angels. 
His royal title there is that of ** KING OF 
KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS,” 
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Sinners, here redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, will in Heaven meet their Lord and 
Saviour, there see and know him, and 
there be present with him, and that, too, 
with an intimacy and perfection of inter 
course not possible here. As he loved 
them and was their gracious friend in time, 
so he will love them and be their gracious 
friend in Heaven, recognizing them as 
‘* jvint heirs” with him. They loved and 
trusted him on earth, and they will love 
and trust him in Heaven. They com- 
muned with him here, and they will do so 
there, without the impediments of flesh and 
blood. Faith will be superseded by vision, 
and celestial experience will take the place 
of that which was earthly and less perfect. 
The intercourse between the saved and the 
Saviour will be more direct, more se)f-cey- 
tifying, and transporting than it was or 
could be here. Paul was not mistaken 
when he thought it better to depart and to 
be with Christ than to abide in the flesh. He 
must here at the best see ‘‘ through a glass 
darkly”; but there he would see ‘‘ face to 
face.” Christ in Heaven, as our Redeemer 
and Saviour, dwelling there in his ‘‘ glori- 
ous body,” there willing our happiness, and 
there admitting us into intimate and sweet 
communion, is, and, to the Christian heart, 
ever must be, the great attraction of that 
blessed world. He said, in the days of his 
flesh, that, if we confess him before men, 
he would confess us before his Father 
and the holy angels. ‘This promise, its 
conditions being complied with on our 
part, he will not fail to make good in 
Heaven. 


The throne of God, in the language of 
the Bible, is spoken of as being in Heaven. 
The meaning is not that God is so localized 
there as to exclude his omnipresence, but 
that he is there specially manifested as heis 
not elsewhere. “Heaven, in this sense, is 
the habitation of God, and in this sense he 
dwells there. If the tabernacle and the 
temple were his habitation on earth, then 
much more is Heaven his habitation. In- 
tercourse with him there is more direct and 
complete than itis here. Though the finite 
cannot fully comprehend the Infinite, 
Heaven will greatly exalt our knowledge of 
God, and greatly facilitate onr communion 
with him. We shall there dwell with him, 
and he with us, in a sense and to an ex- 
tent that exceed the utmost possibility of 
saintship in the present werld. Paul’s the- 
ology, alike of the head and the heart, 
though not contradicting what it was here, 
has reached a far higher level there than it 
ever did here. Enoch’s walk with God in 
Heaven goes beyond tbat of earth. The 
same must be true of all saints upon their 
admission into the heavenly world. That 
is a better world than this in which to com- 
mune with God. 


Whatever Heaven may,then, be as a place, 
the fact that it is a social state, and that the 
society thereof consists in redeemed and 
sanctified sinners of the human race, in 
*‘ an innumerable company of angels,” in the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and in God 
himself as specially manifested, makes it 
superlatively grand and superlatively desir- 
able. The idea of Heaven is, in the Bible, 
given under many forms; and the social 
aspect is among the grandest and most im- 
pressive of them all. The people who 
dwell in a country are far more important 
than its climate or its soil, its mountains or 
its valleys, its rivers or its lakes; and so 
the dwellers in Heaven constitute the great 
charm of that world. It is not possible to 
conceive of existence under more inviting 
auspices than those furnished by the society 
of Heaven, or of an earthly life more wisely 
planned than that which secures a member- 
ship in thia society. The thought of exist- 
ence, under such benign auspices, scatters 
the gloom and darkness which overhang 
death. A most precious comfort is derived 
therefrom as we meditate upon our final 
exit from the scenes of time. 

Well may the Christian, in view of this 
thought, join in the grateful salutation of 
Jude: ‘‘ Now unto him that is able to 
keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, to the only wise 
God our Saviour, be glory and majes- 
ty, dominion and power, now and ever. 
Amen.” 


Brooxtry, L. I. 





“AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY.” 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
Or Boston UNIVERSITY. 








In,the January number of the New 
Princeton Review, Dr. McCosh tells us 
‘*What an American Philosophy Should 
Be.” Already we have a Scotch pbiloso- 
phy anda German philosophy; now we 
are to have an American philosophy. 
All of these phrases seem to us unfortunate. 
They impress one like American arithme- 
tic, Scotch Latin, or German algebra. But 
if we are to have an American philosophy it 
should above all things else be true. Notthe 
national adjective but truth is the important 
thing. Without doubt, then, when Dr. 
McCosh was telling us what an American 
philosophy should be, he was at the same 
time giving us his idea of what the true 
philosophy is, or at least his idea of the 
directicn in which it lies. 

With the view which the Doc'or has out- 
lined we find ourselves in essential agree- 
ment. The true philosophy must be real- 
istic, spiritual, intuitional,and must oppose 
and eschew idealism, sensationalism, Kan- 
tianism and agnosticism. If these condi- 
tions are observed, philosophical study will 
be neither farcical nor barren; and no 
weapon formed against it shall prosper. If 
they are not observed, it will speedily and 
eternally be confounded. 

The Doctor, as one would expect from 
his antecedents, lays especial stress on 
realism. This he regards as the key of 
the philosophical position. Faltering or 
compromise at this point must be fatal. 
We must then uncompromisingly renounce 
idealism and all its works, lest the agnos- 
tics and nihilists come, and our candlestick 
be forever removed out of its place. 

Now there are conceptions of idealism 
which would indeed justify such a posi- 
tion; and there are other conceptions of it 
which, instead of overturning philosophy, 
might rather, we couceive, lend it aid and 
comfort. And there are conceptions of 
realism which would be of the service 
which the Doctor predicts; and there are 
other conceptions which, instead of fur- 
thering philosophy, seem more like a final 
renunciation of it. Our aim is to offer 
some words of critical exposition in the 
hope of making the problem itself clearer. 
Until this is done we are likely to waste 
our strength on false issues. In fact, a 
great deal of debate upon the subject has 
been little more than a whacking of men 
of straw, or a dialectical hacking aud hew- 
ing of lay figures. 

The debate between realism and idealism 
concerns entirely the nature and reality of 
the objects of perception. The realist re- 
gards them as having a dumb brute exist- 
ence on their own account; and the ideal- 
ist holds that they exist only in and for in- 
telligence. Both have inclined too much to 
a negative form of proof. The realist has 
picked flaws in the idealist’s theory; and 
the idealist in turn has pointed out that the 
realist cannot prove his own position. 
With such tactics the one who begins the 
attack always wins the day. 

The existence of sense objects, apart from 
our perception, cannot be proved. That I 
have a presentation is sure; that it has an 
external ground or cause no one would 
care to deny; but that it correctly repro- 
duces in thought a thing existing indepen- 
dently of my thought is something we may 
assume, but can never prove. The law of 
causation demands a cause of my sensa- 
tions; but it does not assure me that the 
cause must have any likeness whatever to 
the sensational effect. There will always 
be an element of assumption in realism. 

On the other hand, idealism can show 
that the mind’s knowing of things must 
always consist in forming conceptions 
about things. Things as such can never 
be in the mind; nor can the mind trans- 
cend iteelf in such a-way as to become the 
thing. All knowing must take the form of 
conceiving. But ‘t is a long step from this 
fact to the conclusion that the conceiving 
makes the thing. There has always beena 
large element of assumption in the tradi- 
tional idealism. 

In fact, we believe that the current form 
of this debate is antiquated and must be 
replaced by another before there can be 
any progress. And first of all the affecta- 
tion of rigorous logic must be given up. 





Since the time of Descartes, it has been 
clear that a system of objective knowledge, 
which affects to prove everything, brings 
thought toa standstill. No such system 
can begin without assumptions. In rela- 
tion to the world of things, the only method 
which is likely to be of any value, is this: 
Instead of a barren haggling over proof and 
“intuitions,” let us take the world for 
granted just asit is given to us; and let 
us make only such changes in our thought 
of itasa study of its elements may de- 
mand. Such a method carries us at once 
into a common world and gives us a com- 
mon text for a critical exegesis, with a 
common reason for the exegete. The re- 
sults of such a method might be to leave 
our thought of things unchanged; and 
they might be greatly to modify our 
thought. We might find that many ele- 
ments of experience which we have always 
regarded as objective are really subjective ; 
but we should reach this conclusion not in 
defiance of the facts and of mental Jaws, 
but rather in accordance with both. 

Much of this work we find done for us by 
the progress of scientific thought. We have 
become familiar with the fact that things 
as they appear do not always represent 
things as we must think them; or that our 
first and spontaneous thought about things 
is not the thought in which we can rest. 
Physics, chemistry and astronomy have all 
been revolutionary in this respect. Noth- 
ing is any longer what it seems; and light, 
sound, heat, cold, color, etc., which seem 
so plainly objective, have been degraded to 
subjectivity. But these conclusions are not 
reached by any act of violence, but as the 
only way of making the facts consistent 
with themselves and with mental laws. 

Such facts force upon us the distinction 
between appearance or phenomenon and 
reality, or between things as they appear and 
things as we must think them. How often 
we have been told that there is no way 
from appearance to reality, that the mind 
begins with being, and that if we once allow 
that we only know appearances, Kantian- 
ism and seven other spirits still worse will 
not fail promptly to enter in. But suppose 
that we allow that the mind does begin 
with being; the facts just mentioned show 
that the mind may come to change its con- 
ception of being, and to regard its earlier 
spontaneous conception as emracing only 
the apparance and not the fact. 


They further show that the mind knows 
how to find its way from appearance in 
this sense to reality. Andin the face of 
this subjectivity of sense-qualities it is easy 
to see how one might come to the doctrine 
that our sepses give us only phenomena. 
This doctrine, instead of being the insane 
result of speculative hasheesh, is simply 
an expression of all scientific experience. 

It is doubtful if the traditional realism 
has sufficiently considered the bearing of 
these facts upon some of its stock argu- 
ments. The ‘unsophisticated conscious- 
ness” is somewhat graveled by such doc- 
trines. ‘‘The immediate testimony of 
our faculties” also seems to be contra- 
dicted; and even the ‘‘divine veracity ” 
hardly goes unimpeached. It is plain that 
if these arguments are to be used (and we 
do not question their value), it must be in 
a larger way. When the entire mind has 
been consulted, and sense and reason 
together have given their verdict, sense 
supplying the data and reason their inter- 
pretation, then those considerations will 
be in place. Elsewhere they are incon- 
sistent and absurb. Certainly a divine 
veracity which should furnish us with a 
sense-experience that should irresistibly 
lead us to transcend it, and should thus 
inevitably plunge us into error, would not 
be much more veracious than one which 
should make us able to find the truth by 
searching for it, but should not thrust it 
upon us. We should say that a denial of 
physics or astronomy would be a much 
more serious impeachment of the divine 
veracity than doubt of the senses as final 
would be. 

Here, then, is a method which, in some 
of its applications, is already familiar to us. 
How far can it be carried? Evidently it 
must go on until all the facts are made con- 
sistent with one another and with the de- 
mands of thought. We believe that the 
result would be to make still further 
changes in our conception of things. We 





believe that it would hand space over to 
the list of subjective elements; that it 
would banish the notion of a brute exist- 
ence so dear to realism; and that it would 
show the system to be essentially a thought- 
system, which can have its existence only 
in intelligence. But we are not concerned 
here with the results, only with the 
method. If the views just named should 
be reached, they would be no more ideal- 
istic than is the received doctrine of light 
and sound; and they would be exposed to 
no more objection, on the score of verac- 
ity, than many theories of physics and as- 
tronomy. Moreover, results reached by 
this method will stand, no matter what we 
cal] them. In the interests of ‘‘ American 
Philosophy,” we commend the method to 
American philosophers. If it leads to no 
other progress, it may, at least, serve to 
discharge the barren dispute between tra- 
ditional idealism and traditional realism. 


s — 


FREE BAPTISTS AND CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


BY THE REV. B. 8. BATCHELOR. 








In a meeting of the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts Ministerial Association in 
the Spruce Street Christian Church of this 
city, on Tuesday last, a discussion was 
held upon the question of union between 
the Free Baptist denomination and the 
Christian Connection. 

The discussion was introduced by a pre- 
amble and two resolutions presented by 
the Rev. J. W. Osborne, Ph.D., of Swan- 
sea, Mass., as follows: 

‘* Whereas, The York and Cumberland Con- 
ference has adopted a resolution in favor of the 
union of the Free Baptists and our people, and 
by its corresponding secretary notified us of its 


action and asked an expression of our views 
thereon, 


‘* Resolved, That we earnestly desire a union 
in one organization, on terms involving no sac- 
rifice of principle of the Free Baptist denomina- 
tion and the Christian connection. 

** Resolved, That we choose a committee on 
church union to take such action as may seem 
expedient, and report at our next meeting.” 
Some fifteen members of the Association, 
and other ministers, participated in the dis- 
cussion, which lasted for two and a half 
hours. The subject was freely discussed 
from various standpoints, and when the 
question was put, a rising, unanimous vote 
was given in favor of adopting the pream- 
ble and resolutions. 

The ministers present and participating 
were perbaps as fully a representative class 
of the ministers of the Christian Connection 
as could well be brought together in any 
like assembly. 

The Association is not denominational, 
though made up in good part of ministers 
of the Christian denomination; and this 
action will have no binding effect, as the 
Association is simply a voluntary orgar.iza- 
tion of ministers for mutual improvement 
and other Christian work. The action of the 
body is, however, significant as an expres- 
sion of opinion by men who have a pro- 
found interest in the subject, and who are 
representatives of the drift of public senti- 
ment in their various locaiities. 

The resolutions were made practical by 
the appointment of a committee of five, 
consisting of Bros. J. W. Osborne, of Swan- 
sea, Mass.; C. A. Tillinghast, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Martyn Summerbell, of Fall 
River, Mass. ; and B. S. BatchelorandI. H 
Coe, of New Bedford, Mass. 

The Free, or Free Will Baptist denom- 
ination and the Christian Connection arose 
about the same time, in the closing portion 
of the last century and the beginning of 
this century. They both represent liberty 
in matters of Christian faith and worship, 
and their distinctive peculiarities are sim- 
ilar. 

In their earlier years there was much 
affiliation among members of the two 
bodies; but as eare for their respective inter- 
ests occupied their minds, acquaintance 
was in a measure lost, so that during the 
last fifty years there has been less acquaint- 
ance and co-operation between them than 
formerly. 

The spirit of Christian union is now 
abroad, and the question very naturally 
suggests itself: ‘‘ Why should not this spirit 
of union make itself practical by uniting 
fragments of the body of Christ which are 
most like each other?” From such begin- 
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nings may there not result unions between 
larger and more diverse bodies of Chris- 
tians? And may not the time come when 
the organized divisions of the Church of 
Christ shall be geographical and political, 
and not denominational? 

Loyal members of ths Christian Connec- 
tion will cling to the name by which the 
disciples were first called in Antioch. They 
believe that sectarian names are a fruitful 
source of sectarian divisions. 

They will also hesitate about adopting a 
formulated creed, because they know how 
readily a little confession of feith, with 
two horns, like a lamb, will begin to speak 
like a dragon, and tyrannize over the con- 
sciences of dissenting members. 

In the union contemplated, there is, how- 
ever, to be no sacrifice of principle on 
either side, and if both parties are sincere 
in their wish for union on this basis, there 
will be no difficulty in reaching results 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

These two classes of Churches do not 
coexist to any great extent in the same 
localities. Where the Free Baptists abound 
there are few or no churches of the Chris- 
tian Connection, and vice versa. This fact at 
once facilitates union and shows the need 
of it. The two classes of Churches meet 
the same want in their respective localities, 
so that where one takes the ground, the 
other is not needed. In case of union, 
therefore, each class of Churches will con- 
tinue to occupy their own ground, and will 
be able still to do their own work in their 
own way; and in new fields, the elements 
gathered will be able to determine their 
own special modes of action. 

Both these denominations are doing mis- 
sion work, home and foreign, under disad- 
vantage, because of their weak condition 
compared with the larger bodies of mis- 
sionary workers; but by combining their 
means they will increase their efficiency. 

A member of the Association, while the 
discussion was in progress, said he had 
known aman whose woodpile was scant 
for a wiuter’s supply, and a woman in like 
condition, to put their two woopiles to- 
gether, and by that means keep themselves 
both in comfort. These two denominations 
are not poor. They both operate among 
the enterprising middle classes of society. 
Yet when they face the problem of the de- 
mands of the present age upon the Church 
of Christ, they find that a divided Church 
is not best prepared for aggressive work in 
a world of error, idolatry and sin. 

Besides the two bodies mentioned, there 
are several other fragmentary bodies to be 
considered in this proposed union; people 
with separate organizations and distinctive 
names, and yet with such elements in com- 
mon as would suggest union between them 

The Free Christian Baptists, of Nova 
Scotia, have thirty-six churches, sixteen 
ministers, and 3,415 members. The General 
Baptists, of Indiana and vicinity, have 
eighteen associations. The Separate Bap- 
tists of Tennessee, have thirteen or more as- 
sociations and 6,000 members. The United 
Baptists, of Tennessee and other Western 
States, have a considerable following, of 
which no statistics are at hand. The 
general eldership of the Church of God in 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states, an out- 
growth of the German Reformed Church, 
hasa membership of about 40,000, and is 
in a prosperous condition. 

The ministers reported in the Christian 
Year Book for 1885 number a little short 
of 1,500, and the ministers of the Free 
Baptists are about as many, each class of 
ministers representing a corresponding 
number of churches and members. 

It will readily appear from this general 
survey that co-operation among their va- 
rious bodies, if it should not amount to 
actual consolidation, will be no insignifi- 
cant movement in the Christian world; for 
they are all made up of working Christians 
who mean business in their church and de- 
nominational relations. 

One common bond of fellowship among 
all these bodies of believers is a recogni- 
tion of the church as a voluntary associa- 
tion of converted persons who have, 
by baptism, made public confession of 
their faith in Christ. By them all, infant 
baptism is rejected and immersion is pre- 
ferred 9s the Scriptural form by which the 

rite should be administered. 

These views are held with more or less 





tenacity, and it is with regard to these 
things which form the bond of union that 
the greatest danger of disunion will arise. 
Many members of the Christian Connection, 
while preferring believer’s baptism by im- 
mersion, still refuse to bind another’s con- 
science by their own opinions, however 
dearly they may cherish them. Other 
members of the same connection will not 
fellowship what they regard as popish 
errors; but the two classes are obliged to 
be tolerant of each other. So in union of 
these several denominations there must 
be the broadest charity and sincere tol- 
eration. 

The union may not come soon, or at all; 
but agitation can do no harm, and the 
education produced by talking of union 
may be the very means of making union 
practical and actual. 

New BEpForD, Mass. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE 
OF INDIA. 


BY THE REV. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, D.D., 
OF MADANAPOLLE, MADRAS, INDIA, 








Tue honor of first calling public’ atten- 
tion to the vast gain to be effected by, and 
the feasibility of, organic union among the 
different members of the Presbyterian fam- 
ily laboring in India belongs to a clear- 
headed, far-sighted, earnest, ruling elder 
of the Established Church of Scotland, con- 
nected with the government in North 
India, and familiar with the missionary 
work, who, twenty-three years ago, in 
1863, published ‘‘ A Plea for a Presbyterian 
Church of India.” Many missionaries had 
already been thinking over such a project, 
and longing for the day of its possible 
achievement, but now the subject was pub- 
licly discussed. 

A year and a haif later the ‘‘ Synod of 
Northern India,” connected with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. 8. A., took up for con- 
sideration ‘‘ the subject of Organic Union, 
or a United Church for India,” and after 
thoroughly discussing the subject, ap- 
pointed a committee *‘ to correspond with 
the different Presbyterian bodies in India 
with the view of discovering what could 
be done in this matter.” 

That coramittee was headed by the vet- 
eran missionary, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, 
the originator of the Week of Prayer, 
which six years before had been started at 
his instance by the Presbytery of Lodiana. 
The committee did their work. ‘The repre- 
sentatives in India of most of the branches 
of the Reformed Church holding the Pres- 
byterian system responded favorably, and, 
after further correspondence, a conference 
was held in Allahabad in January, 1871, of 
those specially interested in the matter. 

Two plans were proposed. The one looked 
to an immediate attempt at the beginnings 
of organic union—viz., that the several pres- 
byteries or missions of the several provinces 
of India should take steps for forming 
synods in their respective provinces, and 
that these synods should eventually form a 
General Assembly for all India. But the ac- 
complisbment of this desired end seemed 
to many so remote—owing to the improba- 
bility that the various home churches 
would give their consent to such action on 
the part of their missions—that the larger 
number preferred to try the alternative 
plan, which was that all the different mis. 
sions holding the reformed faith and Pres- 
byterian polity should at once form a vol- 
untary alliance for conference and united 
action along the most practicable lines, 
with the full hope that out of it organic 
union would ultimately grow. 

This was decided upon, and a meeting 
was called to convene at Allahabad, in No- 
vember of that year, of representatives of 
the different missions, North, South, East, 
and West, to mature plans and effect an 
organization, and ‘‘ The Presbyterian Al- 
liance of India” was formed, its constitu- 
tion adopted, and its aims set forth. Three 
meetings of this council or Alliance have 
since been held—one in 1877, one in 1880, 
and one in 1883. 

It was the aim of the Alliance to take 
counsel together on all matters of common 
interest, and to help all the scattered 
branches of the Presbyterian household to 
pull together as faras might be. But while 
the triennial meetings of the Alliance have 
been stimulating and helpful, it was felt 





that to justify its existence and to warrant 
the weeks of time and hundreds or thous- 
ands of rupees expended in getting to- 
gether from all over India, the Alliance 
must have something practical to accom- 
plish. Simply as a periodical conference 
for talk and interchange of views it did not 
pay for the expenditure, andas yet it had 
no power todo more. The home church 
courts of the thirteen different Presbyte- 
rian bodies represented in India were there- 
fore memorialized and asked to take such 
permissive legislative action that this Alli- 
ance might become a court of appeal and 
supervision in matters pertaining exclu- 
sively to the native church. 

It is absolutely impracticable that cases 
of appeal pertaining to native ministers or 
elders or churchmembers should come 
properly before the home church courts in 
Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales, Can- 
ada, or the United States, owing to distance, 
expense, and difference of language; and it 
was thought that the home churches might 
readily commit such cases to this National 
Alliance. 

No power was asked to adjudicate on 
any matters pertaining to the missionaries. 
But it was thought that the impartial Alli- 
ance could well be trusted to deal justly, 
understandingly, and efficiently with all 
cases pertaining to native office-bearers 
and members. 

The request was not large, but it was 
granted by only a very few of the home 
churches. We had asked either for too 
much or too little. To many of us it seemed 
that the latter was nearer the truth; that if 
the home church was to legislate at all in 
the matter it could more readily be brought 
to give the whole loaf than half a loaf; 
that the immeasurable gain resulting from 
organic union would be more than enough 
to counteract the additional opposition that 
that proposition might call forth in some 
of our church assemblies; and the home 
churches have now all been asked to give 
their consent that all their missions in In- 
dia should unite in one strong, vigorous, 
homogeneous, self-governing ‘‘ General As- 
sembly of India.” The Presbyterian Alli- 
ance of India has done its work, anda 
good work it has been. It has called the 
attention of the various missions in India, 
and of the various Lome boards, to the ad- 
vantages and the feasibility of now form- 
ing provincial synods, where a similarity of 
language would allow of the easy transac- 
tion of business, and aGeneral Assembly of 
all India to which our better educated na- 
tive brethren, ministers and elders, who 
have a usable knowledge of English could 
be sent. 

Having done this, markedly, the attitude 
of the Alliance has of late been one more 
of expectancy than of action. Up to the 
time of the last session.of the Alliance, in 
December, 1883, only one of the churches 
memorialized had taken and communicated 
official action unequivocally favoring or- 
ganic union. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, at its meeting in May, 1882, came 
out unqualifiedly in favor of such union, 
passing and publishing the following reso- 
lutions : 

2. ** Where the missionaries of different Pres- 
byterian Churches are laboring alongside of 
each other in the same field, their object should 
be to form the congregations gathered by them 
into one native Presbyterian Church.” 

8. “*Where Missionary Presbyterian churches 
have been formed in adjoining portions of the 
same national territory, they should be encour- 
aged to proceed to organic union.” 

(The underscoring is mine.) 

Since then other Churches have wheeled, 
or are wheeling into line. The Presby- 
terian Church of England, at the meeting 
of its synod, in 1884, resolved that ‘In 
cases in which two or more Presbyterian 
missions are laboring in juxtaposition in 
any foreign field, there should not only be 
co-operation, but union,” and appeals to its 
practice in Amoy, China, to show that it 
means what it says. 

The Foreign Missions Committee, of the 
Church of Scotland, in May, 1884, after 
pointing out some difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, says,in a communication designed 
for the Belfast Council: ‘'The Church of 
Scotland is in full sympathy with your com- 
mittee and the Council of the Presbyterian 
Alliance in desiderating closer union in the 
foreign mission work of the Churches.” 





The Free Church of Scotland’s Mission- 
ary Committee, after referring to the United 
Christian College in Madras, in which they 
were the chief movers, add, ‘‘ This Church 
is ready to bring about a similar union else 
where, so far as circumstances will allow,’* 
and instances its union with other Presby- 
terian missions in Kafraria, Livingstonia 
and New Hebrides in proof. 

The Original Secession Church of Scot- 
land ‘‘ heartily acquiesces in the resolu- 
tions of the Council anent co-operation 
in Foreign Mission work, and will gladly 
lend its aid in giving effect to these resolu- 
tions when occasion requires.” 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church-— 
Presbyterian in fact if not in name—and 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, have 
both taken action, though not very posi- 
tive, looking in the same direction. 

In America, the Presbyterian Church 
South takes very positive ground in favor 
of organic union on all foreign mission 
fields, only desiring that the native 
churches so formed should be purely na- 
tive, the foreign missionaries retaining 
their ecclesiastical relationship with their 
home presbyteries, that the native church 
may learn to walk alone. 

The Presbyterian Church North, as rep- 
resented by the late Dr. Irving at the Bel- 
fast Council, as strongly urges that the 
missionaries should be members of the na- 
tive presbyteries and synods, that they 
may give stability and teach the native 
church in the different lands how to walk. 
But Dr. Irving adds: ‘‘ As to co-opera- 
tion with others in the same field, we are 
in hearty sympathy, and long for the day 
when our churches and theirs shall be or- 
ganically one.” 

The Reformed (Dutch) Church in Ameri- 
ca is heartily committed to organic union 
in mission fields, and has long been en- 
joying the happy fruits of such union in 
its work in China and Japan. 

They occupy a midway position between 
those of the Presbyterian Church North 
and South on the subject of the relation- 
ships of missionaries to the native church 
court. Treir Board of Missions says, in 
effect: Why attempt at present to force a 
conclusion on this point? The one plan 
may work the better in one field where the 
natives are not yet capable of walking 
alone, and wish the missionaries associated 
with them; and the other may work better 
where the native character is such that 
they can at once assume the responsibilties 
of the native church. Let us leave this to 
the logic of events and to the guidance of 
our gracious Lord; only let us hasten the 
day of organic union of all the Pxesby- 
terian family in all mission fields in that 
way that shall seem best in each. 

While the other branches of the Presby- 
terian Church in America have not spoken 
so definitely, the scheme of organic union 
on mission fields seems to iind more or less 
favor with all. The trend of public senti- 
ment in the churches is unmistakably in 
that direction. Some of the churches are 


moving slowly, but it must come. 

It is in the full beliet thut this will come 
ere long that the Presbyterian Alliance of 
India stands now in a state of expectancy 
rather than of action. ‘hey are scanning 
the ground and planning tor onward, 
united action, evangelistic, educational, 
ecclesiastical, just so soon as the Church 
assemblies at home shall grant permission 
to its missions in India vo lock arms and 
form united presbyteries and synods, 
ready then with joy \o merge the provis- 
ionul Prosoyteriaa Alliance of India into 
the Union Presbyterian Generai Assembly 
that shall grow as God snall lead 1 into a 
strong, self-supporting, self-governing 
selt-propagating National Churca of Christ 
in India. 


Biblical Research. 
THE MASSORITES AND THE MAR- 
GINAL READINGS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, 


ProressonR OF HEBREW IN LANE THEOLOGICAL SEM - 
INABY. 











To THe Epiror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Ir the shades of De Rossi and Tischendorf had 
as bad a quarter of an hour over my blunders as 
I myself had they will be anything but grateful 
to Dr. Osgood for calling them from their rest. 
I was altogether in error in citing LXX and Syr. 
in favor of the margin in Deut. xxvin, 22; I was 
inaccurate in representing the Vulgate of Gen. 
xxii, 13; and I ought to have explained the reten- 
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tion of Medeba in Num. xxi, 30. I plead guilty 
of carelessness in all these instances. 

We are to be congratulated, however, that my 
article, with all its blunders, has brought out eo 
full and clear a statement from a distinguished 
member of the Company of Revisers. I do not 
know that so good an explanation has anywhere 
appeared of the action of the Revisers who Cirect 
‘to omit from the margin all renderings from 
the . . . ancient versions and authorities.” 
Unless disqualified by my confession of error, I 
should like briefly to review that explanation. 

(1) Dr. Osgood, while admitting that there are 
** many passages in the Hebrew text where it is 
defective,” quotes from Westcott and Hort the 
words: “The amount of what can in any sense 
be called substantial variation can hardly form 
more than a thousandth part of the entire text.” 
He then adds: “And all this is just as true of 
the Hebrew text.” It is difficult to see what this 
means. Westcott and Hort mean to affirm that, 
by the correct application of the rules of criti- 
cism, it is possible to reduce the variatioas of the 
New Testament text so that they will amount to 
no more than a thousandth part of the whole. 
We cannot tell whether it is possible to treat the 
Old Testament text as successfully, antil we 
have tried. Even if we concede that it is, the 
concession will not help the Revisers any. If 
Dr. Osgood means to affirm, however, that the 
Massoretic Text contains but one thousandth 
part of error, as compared with the autographs, 
then he makes an assumption in support of 
which he does not offer a particle of evidence. 

(2) It is asserted on the part of the Revisers 
that ‘‘ the Revision was made to interpret the 
Hebrew more clearly for the English reader.” 
Here again there is an ambiguity. If the sen- 
tence means by the Hebrew the Massoretic Text, 

then it is again a clear assumption of the point 
under discussion. The English reader has as little 
interest in the Hebrew of the Rabbis as in that 
current in Alexandria when the LXX was made, 
He wants the Hebrew as it left the hand of the 
sacred penmen, and the question is how we can 
get it for him. The answer, in case of any other 
document is, by means of textual criticism we 
must remove errors of transmission. My con- 
tention is that this is equally true of the Oid 
Testament. It seems strange in this connection 
to hear the Revisers concede to others the right 
of criticism. The right exists, and will be ex- 
ercised by every conscientious student. But the 
question of right becomes one of duty as soon 
asa bodyof men are commirsioned as official 
translators and expositors. The neglect to use 
a right may be condoned ; the neglect or half- 
performance of a duty is a much more serious 
matter. 

(3) But the Revisers say: ‘*‘ We have adopted 
rules of criticiam, We will adopt any needed 
change in the text when certified by a clear 
majority of the ancient documents,” These 
ancient documents are for the Pentateuch not 
only LXX, Sam. Syr. and Vulg., but alro 
Onkelos, Mechilta, Siphra, Siphre, Aquila, 
Theodotion, Symmachus and Jer. Targ. I and 
IL Now it ought to be evident that the Rab- 
binical monuments are in almost complete 
dependence on the Massoretic Text. Their con- 
firmation of that text has scarcely more weight 
than similar evidence taken from Luther or the 
Staatenbybel. If it is true generally in text 
criticism that documents should be weighed 
rather than counted, it is much more true in 
regard to the Old Testament. Even in the 
case of the older versions it is true that correc- 
tion is more likely to have brought them into 
conformity with the received text of the Jews, 
than to have moved them away from it. The 
fact of variation (discrepancy) ought to weigh 
vastly more than the fact of agreement. Dr. 
Osgood finds my statement concerning Ley. 
xxv, 23, too strong. But I distinctly asserted 
that the true reading may possibly survive in 
but a single version, Would Dr. Osgood deny 
that possibility? If the possibility be admitted 
(as well as the actual existence of errors in the 
current Hebrew) 1t is evidently wrong to re- 
quire a certain strength of evidence before con- 
sidering a reading at all. We are bound to 
consider the variants and judge them on their 
internal evidence alone, If this is understood— 
if the variation is considered as if it werea 
variation of two Hebrew manuscripts of equal 
age and authority—I do not see how any one can 
decide against the Vulgate in Lev. xxv, 38, 
Does Dr. Osgood think the verse as read in the 
Hebrew makes good sense in its present connec- 
tion? 

(4) But the scholars of the present century! 
Yes; but who shal) tell us whom to count in 
taking the vote? Who shall tell us which ones 
have adequate scholarship, good judgment, and 
the manliness to depend on themselves? As 
soon as we enter on these questions we have an 
endless study, and one more difficult than that 
of the Old Testament Text and versions. Take 
Dr. Osgood’s list—Gesenius, De Wette, Meurer, 
Tuch, Béttcher, Knobel, Kalisch, Philipp- 
son, Kampbausen, Arnold, Zunz, Arnheim, 
Keil, Lange, Delitzsch, Miiblau, Volck, Segond, 
Reuss, Dillmann. I am certain that Dr. Osgood 
is just as competent to pronounce on a point 

of Hebrew scholarship asis any one of them, 

e and bis fellows might bave concerned them- 





selves less about the commentators, and their 
work wouli have been better for it. Suppose I 
should tell the Revisers that at least thirteen of 
these scholars believe the Pentateuch to be post- 
Mosaic ; would they accept that theory on such 
authority? 

(5) The American Company would omit al 
references to the ancient versions, because such 
references are “misleading and vexatious.” 
But are not other marginal notes (those which 
give an alternate trauslation of an obscure 
phrase, for example) equally misleading and 
vexations? If so, all such notes ought equally 
to have been rejected. But why should any of 
them be misleading? They show, in one cage, 
that scholars do not know exactly what a word 
or phrase means ; in the other, that scholars do 
not know which of two words is a part of the 
text. Either discovery is, no doubt, vexatious to 
one who supposes himself to have certain knowl- 
edge of every word of the Bible. But the facts 
are as theyare. Dr. Osgood would probably 
not deny that a respectable minority of schol- 
ars hold the marginal renderings (or emenda- 
tions) to be the better. Why should not every 
one else know the facts? Kuowledge of facts 
can hardly prove disastrous in the long run. 
That only a “practiced textual critic can take 
the references at their just value” is another 
assumption of the whole point at issue. Our 
claim is, on the other hand, that any intelligent 
reader will gain much from them, knowing only 
that they are possibly parts of the Word of God, 
which have been lost in transmission. 

To argue these points of difference would evi- 
dently not be fruitful. I have already taken too 
much space, for which I beg the indulgence of 
the editor. I do not remember ever to have 
spoken ‘‘ contemptuously of the corruption of 
the Hebrew text,” or of the ignorance of the 
Massorites, 

CINcINNATI, Jan, 2ist, 1886. 
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A FRIEND in the West, being engaged in com- 
piling, and wishing to have everything right, 
wrote, lately, to an English dignitary, known 
here chiefly as the maker of acertain eminent 
and very large collection, for information as to 
one of many versions from the German therein. 
He got this answer: “ Itis impossible for me 
to name precisely the year in which the translation 
was written Butas [the book referred to] was 
published in 18—, I should think it highly prob- 
able that I wrote it in 18—. It might be 18— or 
18— ; one of the three” preceding years. Ac- 
cordingly, when the new book came out, this 
piece was dutifully credited to Dr. So-and-so ; 
and others will, no doubt, copy the credit, 
though Dr. So-and-so’s part in it was confined to 
altering the first stanza and in less degree the 
others, from ‘Lyra Germanica.” Now, Dr. 
So-and-so has made many hymns of his own,and 
isfar above suspicion of dishonesty; but ap- 
parently he never annotated his own book 
(which others have had to do for him). Years 
have passed, more important matters have oc- 
cupied his mind, and now he does not know his 
own verses from Miss Winkworth’s. 

In the proofs of a recent book by one of our 
jeading cumpilers, as they came to me, a cer- 
tain familiar hymn for sailors bore a strange 
name. I wrote that the piece had appeared in 
1836, with Mrs. P. H. Brown’s initials; if the 
other claimant could establish prior possession, 
let him. Then it came out that the worthy man 
had written certain hymns in the forties, and 
for many years had been ‘‘under the honest 
impression” that this was one of them; and so 
he had induced Dr, Blank tocut the plate “to 
set him right with posterity.” It would have 
been a setting wrong. 

If it be thus with authors (real or imagined), 
what may we expect of mere compilers? How 
should they remember where they found pieces 
which they gave to the world? Before me are notes 
from two gentlemen of the highest culture and 
of great distinction, professing total ignorance 
as to abymn first found (so far as yet known) in 
a collection prepared by them jointly some thirty 
years ago—a hymn whose beauty has been very 
widely recognized in England, and which has 
lately come back to us. 

Sometimes one cannot getat answer atall. I 
once spent several hours on a list of all the 
hymns of a prolific writer, with their dates and 
places of first appearance, so far asknown to me, 
and sent it to him, through a common acquaint- 
ance, who had promised that it should receive at- 
tention. That list has had no corrections 
since, except such as it acquired in my study. 
The experience has been repeated with a prom- 
inent compiler, who had assured me of his will- 
ingness to help. No discourtesy is intended, of 
course ; the matter is simply pushed aside for 
the moment by weightier occupations, and then 
forgotten. But the resulting discouragement is 
akin to that inflicted long ago by a highly re- 

spectable doctor of divinity on a sanguine youth 
who veutured to cal] on him, hoping for in- 





formation as to the origin of some hymns in a 
book of his making. The compiler looked at his 
querist with surprise, and answered, with a re- 
proving air, that he had never supposed it tobe 
of any consequence who might have written a 
hymn, 

It is not often so bad now. But inquiries are 
still liable to be treated as intrusions, and cred- 
ited to the idle curiosity of a frivolous mind. 
Authors of established repate can hardly be ex- 
pecied to answer letters from strangers; and 
the writer of an excessively popular song in 
‘*Gospel Hymns” is said to have been so harried 
by inquirers that he has locked himself in and 
tied up the door bell, so to speak. This is an ex- 
ceptional case; oftener authors are alarmed at 
the prospect of being mentioned, and assure one 
that they have done nothing to deserveit. Dr. Ba- 
con, who gave me a most full, business-like and 
interesting history of his hymn-work, accompa- 
nied it with the hope that I would not make 
him appear ridiculous in these columns. The 
memory of a lady who supplied a well-kiiown 
collection, thirty years ago, with several beauti- 
ful pieces, is so jealously guarded by her fam- 
liy that whoever prints her name will be guilty 
of a violation of confidence. Similar cases of 
misplaced modesty are less rare than might be 
supposed. Miss Bosthwick and George Rawson 
long insisted on being known simply as “H. L. 
L.” “G. B.,” and Harriet Auber’s identity was 
never disclosed till her death, a third of a cen- 
tury after her book appeared. 

Some writers, of course, tell what one wants 
to know, at once, in the kindest and most satis- 
factory way. Others have to be written to twice 
to get what is needed. A printed form of in- 
quiries and explanations would have saved vast 
time and laborin the preparation of Josiah Mil- 
ler’s book, and still more with Mr..Julian’s ; 
but none such, I believe, has ever been devised, 
As itis, very often more work goes into the 
queations than is needed for the replies; and, 
so faras I see, the least satisfactory part of 
hymnologic study is getting the biographic facts, 
or what Mr. Stryker calls the authorial data, as 
to living writers. An bour spent at my books 
yields more fruit than three hours’ writing of 
letters. When one wants recent information 
from across the sea, as many are constantly do- 
ing, I know not how it is to be got except by 
writing to the individuals concerned—a proceed- 
ing of dubious utility, since the British brother 
is apt to regard us as an inferior and mongrel 
brood—or by waiting for the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,” a book which was to appear four 
years ago, then last year, and which now seems 
as far from completion as ever. 

There ought to be a Hymnological Society— 
or rather two of them, one in England and one 
here, with full and friendly communication es- 
tablished. The membership would include all 
compilers and writers of hymns (in themselves 
a host), and as many others as are sufficiently 
interested in the subject. There could be 
chapters in the chief cities, and sections for the 
various religious bodies, each attending spe- 
cially to its own portion of thefield. By such 
an organization facts which are now lost, or re- 
covered by long labor or happy accident, would 
be collected, preserved, and disseminated. 
Searchers for particular points would know 
where to look for them ; order would (or might) 
be brought out of something like chaos; and 
the work which a few are doing as they can 
would be done much more thoroughly and with 
larger effect. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES — CALIS- 
THENICS, ETC. 


Tue importance of physical exercise is gener- 
ally admitted, not only as a casual and incident- 
al thing, but as a part of the training of our 
schools and colleges. But it is far from being 
definitely settled whether athletics, gymnastics, 
or calisthenics are to be preferred, and what 
kinds are best adapted for the development of 
the wholeness of the being. Less than two 
years since, an important discussion of the com- 
parative merits took place at a conference held 
during the International Health Exhibition at 
London. While the Germans and the Swedes 
and their followers were very enthusiastic and 
demonstrative over the various artificial appli- 
ances devised, Paget and others insisted that 
the out-of-door sports and athletic games of the 
English boys were far better tban the ordinary 
drill of the gymnasinm, Mach is still to be said 
in favor of cricket, wicket, rowing and run- 
ning, riding, archery and lawn tennis, It is 
still to be doubted whether for those who can 
command the advantages of these, and if 
need be apply drill and variety to their practice, 
anything that the gymnasium has to offer is to 
be preferred. Yet it isthe general impression 
of those who have to deal with young men in 
course of education that a gymnasium should 
form a part of the furniture of every academic 
and collegiate institution. Professor Sargent, 
of Harvard, departing from the usual routine 
of gymnastic apparatus, has provided for graded 

















exercise, adapted to particular muscles cr to 
any perceived incapacities of organ or function, 
The parallel-bars, the trapeze, the rings, the 
horizontal bar, and the vaulting horse still hold 
their places in nearly all gymnasiums, They 
admit of a great variety of motions or exercises, 
and for many feats of muscular skill. We are 
satisfied that their undirected use often results 
in some strain of particular muscles, or over-ex- 
ertion of parts of the body. They are capable 
of being of great service, but should always be 
employed under the eye and hand of a competent 
master. The bridge ladder, the inclined ladder, 
and the vertical rope are equally serviceable to 
those who become supple of limb, and acquire 
the muscular strength and pulmonary endurance 
befitting such further exertion. 


We desire, however, especially to call 
attention to the value of the more sim- 
ple forms of exercise known as calis- 


thenics, because so valuable to those who have 
not furnished gymnasiums, and so well adapted 
for use in the ordinary school life. Ling and 
others have shown how, even without the use of 
any appliances, itis possible to institute a sys. 
tem of rhythmic movements, which are of the 
highest advantage to muscular and general 
physical development,and alike conducive to the 
order and discipline of home and school hfe. 
While they have been extended into systems of 
movement cure, they are far more available for 
the rrevention of disease than forits cure. In 
addition, however, it is generally best to avail 
ourselves of a few light and convenient ap- 
pliances. Of these the dumb-bells are among the 
best. For the elaborate movements which have 
been devised for bringing almost all of the mus- 
cles of the frame into play, light, modern dumb- 
bells are undoubtedly preferable. These can be 
proportioned in size, weight and mode of use to 
the person, and to increasingJability, and so be 
very helpful in practicing many forms of mus- 
cular exercise. 

A French modification of considerable value 
is the wand or two-handed dumb-bell. This is 
a rod, smooth and of easy grasp for the two 
hands, having at each end a ball similar to the 
usual dumb-bell. It admits of many movements 
and aids in change of posture and varieties of 
exercise. The Indian clubs are made of the 
shape of a base-ball bat, except very much 
larger and more tapering. They are generally 
about two anda half feet long, and six or seven 
inches in diameter at the base. By swinging 
and other motions, they give great exercise to 
the muscles and aid in the expansion of the 
chest. The book on gymnastics gives a great 
variety of exercises that can be taken with them. 
In many schools music is combined with calis- 
thenic exercises, and the effect is most excellent. 
It would be a very great advantage if the teach- 
ers of our public schools understood more 
thoroughly some one of these}simple systems of 
exercise and app.ied them amid the daily 
routine of school life. Often, where a room 
needs ventilation, the lowering of the windows 
is made perfectly safe, if only during the 
change of air all the scholars can be occupied 
in active movements. In Boston and other 
cities, much attention is now being given to 
the availability of light calisthenics as a part of 
educational training. We are already far be- 
hind many of the trans-Atlantic countries, 
although by their systems of military discipline 
they do much fer the physical instruction of 
men. In some respects, our girls need these 
rhythmic exercises more than dothe boys. We 
hope to see increased attention to this kind of 
drill, both on the part of parents and teachers, 


fine But. 


A SERIES OF NOTABLE EXHIBI- 
TIONS. - 


Tne month of January, just passed, witnessed 
the close of perhaps the most notable and re- 
markable series of art exhibitions ever held in 
New York, or in fact in America, These were 
given in the art gallery of the Union League 
Club, and were six in number, having occurred 
on the second Thursdays of the months of Feb- 
ruary, March, April, November and December 
1885, and of January 1886. They were organ- 
ized by the art committee of the club, composed 
of Messrs. J. H. Watson, Hugh N. Camp, C. H. 
Ludington, William Sartain, Hiram W. Sibley, 
H. L. Hotchkiss and Jules Oehme; and while 
credit is due to all these gentlemen for their in- 
terest in the matter, the efforts, artistic taste, 
and knowledge of the city’s art resources, which 
secured such remarkable results, were those of 
Mr. Hotchkiss and Mr. Oehme, to whom the 
chief meed of praise should be awarded. The 
limited area of the club’s handsome art gallery 
in one way contributed tothe superior excellence 
of these exbibitions ; fur it enabled the commit- 
tee to reject many canvases that fell below their 
standard of merit, even when offered by club 
members, with the good excuse of insufficient 
accommodation. It was in quality, therefore, 
that the exhibitions were so superior to all their 
predecessors ; and not one poor or inferior can- 
vas was shown at any one of them. So valuable 
and choice, indeed, were the paintings hung at 
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the first three exhibitions in particular, that the 
members of the club began to complain of the 
large amount of insurance which it became 
necessary for the organization to carry upon 
them. It may safely be said that, during their 
continuance, the members of the club and their 
friends were given the opportunity of viewing 
and studying the finest foreign and the 
strongest American canvases now in New York, 
the majority of them owned by private persons, 
to whose galleries and houses comparatively 
few of the art public ever obtain an entrance. 

The opening exhibition, given by this ad- 
mirable committee, took place on Feb. 13th, 
1885, and was acomplete and most delightful 
surprise to the members ef the club, their friends 
and guests, and the critics, artists, and con- 
noisseurs of the city. Without any previous 
intimation, the delighted visitors found upon 
the walls of the gallery no less than thirty-seven 
paintings from the collection of Mrs. Mary J. 
Morgan, since deceased, paintings from the 
most noted of contemporary foreign artista, 
and whose presence in this country, as well as 
their ownership, was not generally known. 
They included two examples of Meissonier ; four 
of Millet; two each of Diaz, Delacroix, Dau- 
bigny, Knaus, Corot, Troyon, and Rousseau ; 
and one each of Bouguereau, Bargue, Couture, 
Dupré, Detaille, Fromentin, Jules Bréton, 
Gérome Henner, Leloir, Alma Tadema, Des- 
camps, Constable, Vibert, and Robie. Euch 
and every one of these was a superb example of 
the individual masters; and, naturally, the 
exhibition arouse1 widespread interest. This 
first exhibition will now be recalled to the 
minds of the art public by the forthcoming sale 
of Mrs. Morgan’s entire art collections, 

Following this first exhibit came others, as 
said above, of almost equal excellence during 
the months of March and April, the canvases 
composing which were most carefully selected 
and most admirably hung. At each successive 
exhibition, Messrs. Oehme & Hotchkiss found 
their labors lightened; for the owners of the 
choicest pictures in the city, so far from being 
disinclined-—as is usually their wont—to loan their 
treasures for the public use, evinced an eager- 
ness to be represented in exhibitions attracting 
so much interest, and which were so deservedly 
and universally praised. 

The opening exhibition for this season, held 
in December, well sustained the note struck in 
its prede2essors ; and, finally, in the closing one 
of the series, held a fortnight ago, the com- 
mitcee retired with the congratulations and re- 
grets both of the members of the club and of the 
art public. At this last exhibition were shown 
two large and important Bouguereaus ; Gérome’s 
“Almee” and ‘*Sword Dance”; Bastien Le 
Page’s “Wait of the Fields”; two fine examples 
of Troyon, of contrasting motives ; two remark- 
ably fine Daubignys, a superb and striking 
Couture, and a charming Ziem. American 
artists were well represented by one of the best 
David Johasons ever shown, a strong and char- 
acteristic Wordsworth Thompson, a Van Bos- 
kerck, with good distance and atmosphere, and 
Butiler’s faithful portrait of Senator Evarts. 

The new art committee, who gave their first 
exhibition on Thursday evening last, on the oc- 
casion of the ladies’ reception, is composed of 
Judge Horace Russell, William Sartain, and Mr. 
McHarg. These gentlemen have a difficult po- 
sition to fill, and it is hardly to be expected that 
they can organize the exhibitions arranged by 
their predecessors. The field from which to 
draw superior canvases has itself been very 
thoroughly gleaned ; and fcr this reason alone 
it will be almost impossible to secure coliections 
of paintings that will not seem inferior when 
those shown during the past year are remem- 
bered. They should be judged leniently in con- 
sequence, and encouraged in their efforts in 
every way ; and, meanwhile the members of the 
retiring committee, are, as said above, to be 
congratulated upon having given the metropo- 
lis the most notable series—in the matters of 
general excellence and high quality—of art ex- 
hibitions ever held in its history. 


Shook and College, 


Tue friends of Abbot Academy met in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 13th, to discuss the proposed im- 
provements for the institution. The Academy, 
it will be remembered, was the first incorporated 
school for the higher education of women which 
was established in Massachusetts. Its formation 
was the result of a meeting called for Feb. 15th, 
1828, of persons who felt ‘‘ favorably disposed 
toward the establishment of a female high 
school in the south parish of Andover.” For 
the first quarter century of its existence the 
Academy struggled with poverty. But it stead- 
ily grew, and at present owns four houses and 
fine grounds, free from debt. But every corner 
of the buildings, from basement to attic, is util- 
ized, and yet the necessary room for the proper 
display of the scientific and other collections 
does not exist; there isno studio for the pic- 
tures and casts, and no suitable audience room 
for entertainments, while the library 1s so scat 

red that not all its advantages can be obtained 











by the pupils ; nor are the accommodations of a 
general character adequate to the needs of the stu 

dents, the dormitories being altogether too small” 
Two students are crowded into one small room, 
where they study and sleep. Three buildings, 
the Administration building and the French and 
German Halls, to be connected by corridors, are 
contemplated, large enough for each pupil to 
have a separate bedroom. There will also be 
three large dining rooms, and ample room for 
the library and collections. Provision for 125 
young ladies will be made, and that will be the 
maximum number. Through the exertions of 
the Principal, Miss Philena McKeen, who took 
charge in 1859, and others, about $36,000 has 
been subscribed. ‘The aim is to raise $100,000, 
but the improvements will probably cost $150,- 
000, including everything. The undertakers of 
these proposed improvements should not stand 
long in want of the necessary money. Their 
appeal is made to every friend of Christian edu- 
tion. 


....The total school attendance in this state 
for the year 1885, according to the report of the 
outgoing superintendent of public instruction, 
was 1,024,845. There are 1,721,126 children of 
school agein the state ; an increase of over 18,- 
000 over the previous year, which was six weeks 
short. There has been an advance in the aver- 
age wages of teachers, which, the superintendent 
says, indicates the employment of a better class. 
Only 1,208 teachers in the public schools in 
1835 held normal school diplomas. This is a 
falling off from previous years. The superin- 
tendent favors eliminating the academic depart- 
ments from the normal schools, increasing the 
age and raising the grade of qualification re- 
quired for admission, and shortening the time of 
study. At present, of the 31,399 teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of the state, over 
20,000 are licensed by schovo! commissiopvers 
upon examinations characterized by no uni- 
formity in different localities. The commission- 
ers are subjected to political and personal influ- 
ences, and, as @ consequence, many incompe- 
tent teachers are crowded into the schools, 


....Considerable feeling has been aroused in 
the Choctaw nation over the attitude of the 
local government toward schools, The charge 
is made that Chief McCurtain and a majority of 
the members of the Choctaw Council or Legis- 
lature are hostile to educational interests. There 
are numbers of schools throughout the Choctaw 
nation, many of which are controlled by various 
religious denominations, and are aided largely 
by Eastern funds. These institutions have been 
of inestimable value, and the Choctaws have 
kept pace with the Cherokees in educational prog- 
ress. One of the largest schools is the Metho- 
dist College, upon which the. Methodists have 
expended between $40,000 and $50,000, princi- 
pally in donations from the East. It is claimed 
that the Choctaw government is seeking to con- 
trol the institution and change the manage- 
ment, and will refuse it support unless it is 
placed under Choctaw supervision. The school 
managers have determined to resist a change, 
and it seems probable that all the school in- 
terests in the nation will unite against Chief 
McCurtain. 


...-Money is being raised for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish Theological Seminary in this 
city. The object is to found an institution 
where Biblical and Talmudical literature may be 
taught, and where Jewish ministers may be 
reared in accordance with the tenets of histori- 
cal Judaism, for the preservation of which it 
will be their duty to labor. Circulars have been 
sent to every member and peat-holder of He- 
brew congregations in the Eastern and Middle 
States. Among the signers are: the Rev. 8. 
Morais, of; Philadelphia; the Rev. Alexander 
Kohut, the Rev. Henry Pereira Mendes, and the 
Rev. Frederick Defola Mendes, of this city. 


...-The object of the “ Fonetic Teachers’ As- 
sociation,” which has just been formed in 
France is, as the secretary informs us, ‘the 
spred ov a rational method ov teaching Eng- 
lish, based on the use ov a consistent fonetic 
alfabet.” The system has beenin use in the 
Paris Normal School for three years, and has 
given excellent results. It has more lately been 
adopted by several teachers who have united 
and formed the F.T. A. Prof, Paul Passy, 
Neuilly-sur -Seine, France, is the secretary. 


.... A bill bas been introduced in the Assem~ 
bly at Albany providing for the incorporation 
of a free public library, which is to occupy the 
space now covered by the old reservoir on Fifth 
Avenue, between Fortieth and Forty-second 
Streete. An additional bill provides that the 
city issue $750,000 of bonds to erect the struc- 
ture, if it can be done; if the bonds cannot be 
issued, then $750,000 is to be raised by taxation, 
at the rate of $250,000 each year until the full 
amount is obtained. 


... The professorship in the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, made vacant by the death of 
Prof. Dwight Foster has been filled by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Elias Merwin. Several new stu- 
dents joined the school at the opening of the 
present term, and it has never been in a better 
condition. 





Pebbles. 


...-On the Boulevard: “‘Cocher, é{es-vous 
libre?” “Oui, m’sieur.” “ Bien, cocher; vive 
la liberté!” 





...- Young man, remember the words of the 
late lamented Josh Billings: ‘If your girl can’t 
skate, let her slide.” 


....Pennsylvania has produced two great 
men, Benjamin Franklin, of Massachusetts, and 
Albert Gallatin, of Switzerland. 


....A little boy said he would rather have the 
ear-ache than the toothache, because he wasn’t 
compelied to have his ear pulled out. 


... First Patron: “Do you know where Bar- 
ber Jenkins gets his conversational powers?” 
Second Patron: ‘From his wife, I believe.” 


...A friend of ours, absent on a trip to 
Washington, writes that he has been all through 
the national capital and considerable of his 
own. 


....-When Fogg heard the landlady below 
stairs pounding the beefsteak, he remarked that 
Mrs. Brown was tendering a banquet io the 
boarders. 


....“* Pat, what time is it?” “ Oi don’t know, 
Mike ; but let’s gueés at it, and then the man 
as comes furthest off can go out to the kitchen 
and look.” 


....Aunt: ‘*Has any one been at these pre- 
serves?” (Dead silence.) ‘Have you touched 
them, Jemmy?” Jemmy: “Pa never ‘lows me 
to talk at the table.” 


....Mrs. Muldoon; ‘‘Mrs, Mulcahey, have you 
heard the new rimidy for hydrophoby?” Mrs. 
Mulcahey: *‘No, faith, Phat is it?” Mrs. 
Muldoon: “ Piasteur of Paris, begorra!” 


....General Johnson, of Minneapolis, is 
quoted by the Atlanta Constitution as author- 
ity for the story that a Minneapolis congrega- 
tion left the church one Sunday because the 
minister took his text from St. Paul. 


....** This natural gas is a wonderful thing,” 
remarked Mrs. Fangle, as she sat before the fire 
at Mrs. Snaggs’s. *‘* Yes, indeed, it is,” replied 
Mrs. Snaggs. ‘*I wonder how they get it, and 
why we never had it before?” ‘Indeed, I don’t 
know a thing about it. I never studied gas- 
tronomy.” 


....The following incident happened in one 
of the public schools in a neighboring city: 
Teacher: ‘** Define the word excavate.” Scholar: 
“Tt means to hollow out.” Teacher: ** Con- 
struct a sentence in which the word is properly 
used.” Scholar: *‘The baby excavates when it 
gets hurt.” 


...-This is the latest as reported by the 
Boston Record: A man boards a car, bound up 
Washington Street. He interrogates the von- 
ductor: ‘Do you stop at the new Hollis Street 
Theater?’ ** No,” is the reply from the bell 
punch operator; ‘‘I don’t stop there, but Me- 
kar-doo.” Collapse of the interrogator. 


....A professor who got very angry at the in- 
terruption of a working-man while he was ex- 
plaining the operation of a machine in a factory, 
strolled away in a huff, and asked another man: 
‘*Who is that fellow that pretends to know more 
than I do about that instrument?” ‘Oh! he is 
the man that invented it,” was the answer, 


...-A man went to Little Rock, Ark., a short 
time ago, for the purpose of starting a daily 
newspaper ; but as he lost all his money he was 
driven to such extremity that he offered to sell 
Bismarck’s autograph. He said that he would 
take $10 for the card which bore his signature. 
He bated to part with it; but he saw no other 
chance of getting money. “I don’t care for 
Bismarck’s signature,” said a gentleman, ‘‘ for I 
believe in patronizing home institutions. Now, 
I'll teil you what Pil do. Iam collecting the 
autographs of well-known Arkansas men, and 
I'll give you $5 for the signature of the Secre- 
tary of State. He is very peguliar, and has 
often refused me, but by persistence you might 
get it.” The man said that he would try, He 
went away, and after an hour had passed he re- 
turned. *Didyou get it?” “Oh! yes.” ‘ Did 
you have much trouble?” ‘Considerable. He 
swore at first that I should not have it; but I 
went to work on him in earnest, and at last he 
yielded. 
card. ‘‘ Now let me see Bismarck’s signature. 
Ab!” he added when the great German’s “ fist” 
was shown him, “his handwriting resembles 
that of our Secretary.” ‘‘That’s a fact; there 
is some resemblance.” ‘‘Are you sure the sig- 
natures are genuine?” ‘‘Oh!I know they are. 
You may have both of them for $15.” ‘Cheap 
enough.” “Dirt cheap. What do you say?” 
“As I said before, I don’t care anything 
about Bismarck, but if I knew the Secretary's 
autograph to be genuine, I would buy it.” “Vl 
swear it is genuine. Why, I saw him write it.” 
‘*You may be honest; but somehow I suspect 
you.” “Whyso?” ‘Because I am the Secre- 
tary of State.” 


Here it is,” handing the gentleman his 








Ministerial Register. 
—_ oe Broo, scot call to Second 


FLEMING, RB. 8., Lexington, Tenn., removes to 
Osceola, Ark. = 


GREGORY. A., ord. in Cazenovia, Il. 

HAYNES, E. M., Meadville, Penn., resigns. 

HEWITI, H. H., accepts call to St. Ignace, 
Mich, 

MAURER, H. B., ord. in Berlin, N. Y. 


NEWMAN, Geo. H., ord. pastor in Boise City 
Idaho, 


PITT, R. H., Martinsburg, W. Va., accepts call 
to Venable St. ch., Richmond, Va. 

STILL, A. B., Pattenburg, N. J., resigns. 

STREET, G. T., Caro, Mich., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Jupson, Ashville, N. C., called to 
Mossy Creek, Tenn. 

TRESHER, E., D.D., died recently in Dayton, 
O., aged 88, 

TUTTLE, J. B., called to Seymour, Ind. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

AGANIER, J. C., ord. in New London, 0O., 
Jan, 11th. 

BARNES, Joun R., Dwight, accepts call to 
Chandlerville, Ill. 

BONNELL, Spencer, R., Unionville, accepts 
call to church in Wickliffe, O. 

BRODHEAD, Witu1aM H., inst. in Wakefield, 
Mass., Jan. 20th. 

CROSS, ANDREW M., Chesaning, Mich., resigns. 

— Sripvey, inst. in Tampa, Fla., Jan. 

st. 


DE PEW, Wit, A., E. Weymouth, Mass., 
called to Oshkosh, Wis. 

DOW, Wit1aM W., Kittery, Me, resigns. 

EDWARDS, JonaTHAN, Scranton, Penn., called 
to Spokan Falls, W. T. 

FISK, Pror. D. M., called to Jackeon, Mich. 

GRIFFITH, E. T., Fountain Spring, accepts 
call to Audenried, Penn., Welsh ch. 

HARVEY, J. P., So. Glastonbury, Conn,, re- 
signs. 

HOOKER, E. P., inst in Winter Park, Fia., 
Jan. 21st. 

HOWELLS, Antuony H., inst. in Pilgrim 
Church, Plymouth, Penn., Jan, 24th. 

HO _. C. F. W., accepts call to Ellsworth, 

e. 


HUDSON, H. B., inst. in Lewis Av. ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 28th. 

—_ JosePu.B., accepts call to Nickerson, 

an. 

MARSH, Wiu14m B., Tallmadge, accepts call to 
Burion, O 

THAYER, Henry E., Ogden, Utah, called to 
Park Ave. ch., Denver, Ool, 

THOMPSON, J. C., West Millgrove, O., resigns, 

WALKER, Gerorce F., Freetown, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WALTERS, Wriu1am, Lacon, Hl., accepts call 
to Hastings, Neb. 

WHITBY, H. J., inst. in Welsh ch., Pittston, 
Penn. 

FREE BAPTIST. 

EDWARDS, B. M., Brunswick, Me., resigns to 
enter evangelistic work, 

FROST, U. 8., Pawtucket, R.I., accepts call to 
Somerville, Mass. 

GILE, 0. L., Bates Theological School, called to 
Richmond, Me. 

JORDAN, J. B,, supplies Augusta, Me., for one 
year. 

MANSUR, H. P., Milton, N. H., resigns, 

PERKINS, C. 8., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 

PHILLIPS, J. L., D.D., Midnapore, India, ac- 
cepts call to Auburn, R. I. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRADEN, R. L. M., Greenover, Ill., accepts call 
to Fremont, Neb. 

CALL, B., called to Goshen, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, 8. E., accepts call to Mt. Pleasant, 
Penn. 

HAKLAN, Ricwarp D., Princeton Theological 
Seminary, accepts cali to First ch., New 
York City. 

HOGE, Peyton H., inat. in First ch., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

JONES, W. A., Macon, accepts call to Mt. Ver- 
non, Ga. 

KIRKPATRICK, Joun, inst. in Westminster 
eh., Philadelphia, Penn. 

MoMEEN, W. H., address, Bainbridge, Ga, 

MURPBY, A. A., Port Carbon, Penn., resigns, 

NAIL, R. H., Greenville, 8. C., inst. in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

PORTER. T. J., Teheran, Persia, returns home. 

SCHENCK, Harris R., called to Ewing ch., 
Trenton, N. J. 

UPSON, Cuanuzs E., Wilton, Conn., called to 
Kankakee, 

VAN DEUSEN, AuBert, died recently in Hud- 
son, N. Y., aged 33. 

WETMORE, W. W., Plymouth, accepts call to 
Jonesville, Mich. 

ZIVELEY, J. H., San Saba, removes to San An- 
gelo, Tex. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ALLSTON, Bensamtn, Georgetown, resigns; 
address. Plantersville, D. C. 

BABCOCK, Jon H., Red Oak, accepts to 
Church of Our Saviour, North Platte, Neb. 

BOWDEN, Urton B., McComb, removes to 
Como, Miss. 

COWPER, F. C., Northfield, Vt., resigns; ad- 
dress, Philipsburg, Penn- 

DAVIS, W. W., accepts rectorship of St. Luke’s 
ch., Francisco, > 


FOOTE, R. C., address, 624. Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal.| 


, F. W., accepts election to rector- 
ship of Grace ch., Windsor, Conn, 
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> 
tusic, 

Ix default of filling two or three columns with 
musical affairs, an easy thing this winter, we 
must summarize in a general way the important 
events of the past week. First we desire to re- 
fer with special stress to the representations of 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” at the Metropolitan Upera 
House, which have (and we believe rather unex- 
pectedly to the management) attracted muck at- 
tention, We should not use many saving clauses 
in setting them forth in detail as the most cor- 
rect, perfect and beautiful that have been given 
in New York, There is very much more in 
Gounod’s music than just singing, but in Mme. 
Lehmann, Herr Alvary, Herr Robinson and 
Herr Fischer all vocal requirements are suffi- 
ciently met, and we do not use the phrase cold- 
ly. There is very much more in the book 
than the acting out of dramatic climaxes 
adapted from Goethe, who delivers with 
no uncertain voice his wonted  alle- 
gorical messages straight through the medium 
of MM. Carré and Barbier. In this presentment 
of ‘ Faust,” by Germans, with their restora- 
tion throughout of its fundamental Teutonism 
that is apt to be sicklied o’er by Italian or French 
artists, there come to light the marvelous 
ethical elements of “Faust” conceived by 
Goethe, felt so deeply by Gounod and marvel- 
ously enhanced by his musical encadrement. We 
only wish that those still unintelligent in grasp- 
ing the real ethical philosophy of Gounod, as 
well as Goethe, or who have, through superficial 
consideration, taken it all awry, would study the 
drama, the libretto and the score, and then go 
and hear such performances as last Saturday 
afternoons. After having heard Gounod’s chef- 
@ oeuvre well on toward threescore and ten 
times, under all sorts of auspices, and 
from singers of all sorts of nationalities, 
we have never been more firmly persuaded that 
Faust should be sung only under similar con- 
ditions as those at the Metropolitan on Saturday 
and Monday, and that so represented, the opera 
must be placed on the same music shelf with 
*©Tannhiuser ” and “ Parsifal.”’ 

The Popular Concert of February 2d certainly 
illustrated the advanced musical taste of the audi- 
ence, Each number was a “Request” one, and the 
proportion of thoroughly classical music large. 
Mme. Madeleine Schiller will play at the mat- 
inée concert of this afternoon. She has not 
often appeared in public this season, and her 
many admirers are sure to receive her cordially. 
We understand that Mr. Thomas has some inter- 
esting novelties for his series, to be brought for- 
ward shortly. Most of those hitherto produced 
have been by the two or three French writers 
just at present so prolific and popular. 

The American Opera Company had large and 
fashionable houses at their production and rep- 
etition of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute.” The finan- 
cial prosperity of the season is explicitly an- 
nounced. We cannot praise most of the musical 
portion of this presentment of Mozart’s work. 
1t is staged very richly, the scenery and costumes 
are blazing with colors and gold, From a spec- 
tacular standpoint it is the most splendid effort 
the management have made. Mme. L’Allemande, 
however, does not do herself or the role 
of Astrifiamante anything approaching to 
justice (if she would transpose her music, 
though, especially the “Gli Angui,” we would 
acquit her of a good deal). Miss Juch is pretty, 
and sings in tune as Pamina. Mr. Candidus, 
all out of his element, goes through the part of 
Tamino correctly. Mr. Whitney does far better 
than any one else in the cast, as Sarastro. The 
* choruses are nearly all admirably sung. Whata 

thing it is to listen to such fresh, musical voices, 
along with seeing the fresh, young faces! This 
fine service of the chorus, along with the band 
and the stage pictures, one recollects on leay- 
ing the Academy. Little comment upon any- 
thing else will be both courteous and significant, 
Nivolai’s ‘*‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” is the noy- 
elty of this week. We are glad to notice at 
these American Opera performances that the 
galleries are full, as well as the parquet or box 
tiers, It shows the support and interest from that 
part of the musical public that buy cheaper seats 
week in and week out during the winter only if 
they are satisfied with their entertainment. And 
the top gallery till within a few years has often 
known more about music than the boxes or par- 
quet. 

Michael Banner, that talented boy violinist, 
gave a concert on the 26th, This young lad is 
undoubtedly developing from a prodigy into a 
musician, and each appearance points to a ca- 
reer before him, if he lives to manhood, 
Gounod’s ** Mors et Vita” will be sung in Brook- 
lyn to-morrow afternoon for the first time. We 

,are sorry that Mr. Thomas cannot give so im- 
portant a novelty in New York for want of a New 
York chorus connected with our Philharmonic 
Bociety. It seems as if Brooklyn fared better at 
ite Philharmonics than we, But we are not to be 
without a most attractive choral entertainment 
this week at least. The Symphony Society will 
perform Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation de Faust,” 
with the Oratorio Society’s help, tomorrow af- 
ternoon and Saturday night. Most of the stanch 
choir khow by heart the music that Dr, Dam- 








rosch so enthusiastically taught them. Herr 
Alvary (who has been steadily rising in favor 
lately, and is generally “‘ coming out” in quite a 
striking hght as » member of the German Opera 
Company) sings the title-role. The workmen 
at the Metropolitan must need be uncommonly 
quick-handed. The Berlioz ‘Legende” ends 
late, but the huge stage must be ready after din- 
ner for one of the grand occurrences of the 
winter, the production of Wagner’s sumptuous 
“Rienzi.” With this, it is presumed that the 
climax of elaborateness and beauty in the way of 
spectacle will be reached at the Metropolitan. 








Science. 


Ir is remarkable how researches in one de- 
partment of science are sometimes found au- 
thoritative in another very different one. A 
year or two ago a new society was organized 
under the name of the *‘American Society for 
Psychical Research,” for the purpose of investi- 
gating the curious alleged phenomena relating 
to the action of mind upon mind, or upon mat- 
ter outside of the body of the actor. Plan- 
chette and table-tipping, clairvoyance and the 
mesmeric control of the mesmerized subject by 
the operator, all the range of so-called spiritual- 
istic phenomena, and the facts and fancies of 
‘*mediumship” come within its sphere of in- 
quiry. One of the simplest of the phenomena 
belonging to this category, most stoutly af- 
firmed and believed in by many, is that 
of ‘thought transference.” It is asserted 
that, if one person has vividly before his mind a 
figure, or an idea of any sort, this thought may 
be unconsciously transferred to a second person 
without any recognizable means of communica- 
tion. It is not asserted that all persons are 
equally susceptible to impressions of this sort ; 
only a feware supposed to possess the necessary 
sensitiveness in a high degree. At the same 
time, if the phenomenon is a real one, there are 
many cases where its influence would be likely 
to affect the records of scientific observation. 
Professor Pickering has made an elaborate in- 
vestigation of one such case. In reviewing, 
at the Cambridge Observatory, the magni- 
tudes of the stars contained in Argeland- 
er’s ‘Durchmusterung,’ the recorder sat 
with a copy of the work open before him 
and-note bookin hand. The observer at the 
telescope estimated for himself the magnitude 
of the star and called it out to the recorder, 
who first wrote it down in the note book, and 
afterward gave Argelander’s figure; so that 
whenever there was any considerable discrep- 
ancy the observer might revise his estimate if, 
on the whole, he thought it erroneous. Six dif- 
ferent persuns participated in the work at Cam- 
bridge, sometimes as observers, and sometimes 
as recorders. Now itis obvious that if the re- 
corder’s knowledge of Argelander’s figures 
could communicate itself by telepathy to the 
observer there would result more cases of agree- 
ment between the observer and Argelander than 
if there were no such communication ; and the 
total number of ‘‘agreements,” when compared 
with the number of differences of one-tenth of 
a magnitude, two-tenths, etc., would be greater 
than the theory of probabilities would otherwise 
indicate. To make along story short, the care- 
ful discussion of about 7,500 observations at 
Cambridge gives a purely negative result. Of 
course, this does not disprove the theory of 
“thought transference”; but it fails to confirm 
it in a case where a certain degree of confirma- 
tion_might have been anticipated if the theory 
were true, and so increases its improbability. 





....A new meteorite of remarkable ellipsoidal 
form is described by Professor Blake in the De- 
cember number of the American Journal of 
Science. It was found by a farmer while plow- 
ing in his field in Greene County, Tenn. It 
was completely buried in the earth, and there is 
no knowledge of the date of its fail. It was sent 
by Gen. J. T. Wilder, with the minerals of Ten- 
nessee, to the Internationa! Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, It weighed originally 300 pounds. 
Small portions, cut from the ends, have reduced 
the weight te 290 pounds. It has been com- 
pared in its shape to a flattened cigar, being 
long and pointed at both ends. Its extreme 
length is thirty-six inches, and its breadth ten 
inches, The surface is scaly and rusty, owing 
apparently to the deliquescence of included 
chloride of iron, which, attracting moisture in 
damp weather, collects in drops on the surface, 
and produces scales of oxide of iron of consid- 
erable size and weight. This produces constant 
exfoliation, and it is suggested that this is the 
cause of the peculiar symmetrical form of the 
mass,which may be regarded as the kernel or resi- 
duary nodule of a much larger mass, of irregular 
form originally. But although rusty on the 
surface, the iron is solid and compact, and is 
easily cut with a file or saw, and takes a high 
polish. It is very soft and malleable, and is not 
hardened by heating and quenching in cold 
water. It thus has not the composition of steel. 
Etched with nitric acid, the polished surfaces do 
not show any structural lines or evidences of 
crystallization ; but solution develops a fine 
granular structure, formed apparently by th 





presence of minute grains of nickel, or nickel- 
alloy, disseminated in the mass of nicketiferous 
iron. The specific gravity is 7.858. Analysis 
shows it to contain nearly eight per cent. of 
nickel. It somewhat resembles, except in struc- 
ture, the iron from Whitfield County, Georgia. 








HLersonalitics, 


Tue late Mre. Anna Maria Greene, whose 
decease has been mentioned in the New England 
press very generally, attained a notable age— 
one hundred and two years—and almost up to 
the month of her death was in admirable posses- 
sion of each faculty. Her husband, Nathaniel 
Ray Greene, who died a comparatively short 
time ago, was a son of the Revolutionary general 
whose exploits fill anoble page of our history. 
Alluding to Mra. Greene’s remarkable longevity, 
her pastor, the Rev. Dr. Emerson, of Newport, 
thus illustrated it: 

“Some idea of the length of time spanned by 
the years of her life may be gained when we re- 
member that many events now regarded as far- 
&way history have taken place since she saw the 
light. She was born three years before the trial of 
Warren Hastings; eleven years before Napoleon 
Bonaparte was made a captain of artillery ; twenty- 
three years before the death of Mr. Pitt; thirty-three 
years before the Battle of Waterloo; thirty-seven 
years before the death of George III; forty-seven 
years before the death of George IV; and when 
Victoria began to reign, then only eighteen years of 
age, our deceased friend had already lived fifty- 
four years.” 


....The present Pope takes great interest in 
the preservation of Roman art treasures, and, 
so far as his power permits, practically assists 
in the work. Traveled and traveling Ameri- 
cans will be interested in learning that he has 
just closed, by special order, the Sistine Chapel 
for all public services, the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo having been, all at once, reported to 
him as needing instant repairs and a special 
temperature. 


.-.-“* What is bred in the bone will come out 
in the flesh,” saith the saying. After her severe 
discipline for socialistic misdemeanors, and de- 
cided retrieving of her character and public 
interest, Louise Michel has suddenly declared 
that she intends to hurry back to Russia and 
make herself as mischievous as she can to the 
Government. She will probably pass the border 
as secretly as possible. 


-...Dr. Koch, the eminent microscopist, is 
described as a medium-sized, slender man, with 
an earnest, inquiring countenance and whiten- 
ing, but not white, hair, which makes him ap- 
pear older than his age, forty-one. He studied 
microscopy under Cohn, in Breslau, and earned 
his first professorship through his investigations 
into wound infection and splenic fever. 


-.+»The British press are slurring the present- 
ation of the Garter to the Duke of Norfolk, by 
insinuating that he won it through his elec- 
tioneering shamelessness—having employed, in 
Westminster, not less than twenty-four car- 
riages conveying Conservative voters to the 
polls, and as many more in Sheffield and else- 
where 


--..M. Gambetta deserved, at least, a grave- 
stone ; but France has not given him one, and 
his resting-place is in a quite shameful state, 
unweeded, unfenced, and with the wooden 
covering rain-soaked and rotted. Why are the 
Parisian politicians and patriots so forgetful? 


....The King of Spain, for a couple of years 
before his death, is said to have kept a large in- 
surance on bis life of a conditioual sort; the 
sums not to be paid if the sovereign died as 
King of Spain, and in any other than a violent 
or accidental way. 


....Mr. Theodore Parker's portrait, painted 
by Mr. E. T. Billings, attracts much attention 
from the Boston people, scores going daily to 
look at and discuss it. It was ordered by the 
American Unitarian Association. 


.-.-One would like to hear the views of Sir 
Andrew Walker on high-license, temperance, 
and perhaps the judgment to come upon a man 
who owns 200 public houses in the city of Liver- 
pool alone ! 


....A granddaughter of William Wordsworth, 
Violet Wordsworth, was married last month at 
Ambleside, to a lawyer named Jones, of Liver- 
pool. By agreement he has assumed his bride’s 
surname. 


....Lord Kenmare pays twenty-six special 
constables to guard his house at Killarney. Each 
officer costs about five hundred dollars a year, 
the British Government paying for the force. 


..«sThe senior editor of Connecticut is stated 
to be Mr. A. E. Burr, of the Hartford Times, 
who has been on its staff for forty-seven years. 


...-Mr. James Russell Lowell has refused to 
be the leading speaker at the Lowell (Mass.) 
Semi-Centennial on April Ist. 


....Judge Albion W. Tourgee is now lectur- 
ing in the western part of this state. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14TH. 


THE HAND-WRITING ON THE WALL.— 
Danie v, 1—12; 25—28. 


Notes. — ‘Belshazzar the king.” — Belshaz- 
zar was the associate king with his father, Nabo- 
nidus, who was the first king, and who had been 
fighting in the field with the army against Cy- 
rus. The Babylonian monuments found indi- 
cate that this was the third year of Belshazzar. 
Previously his father had remained in Babylon, 
and sent his son with thearmy; but now, affairs 
being desperate, he had taken the field himself, 
but was conquered by Cyrus and captured at 
Borsippa. Gobryas, the Mede (probably the 
same whom the Book of Daniel calls Darius), 
captured Babylon and slew Belshazzar. 
‘* Made a great feast.”—Babylon was captured 
on the fifteenth of the month of Thammuz, on 
a date when there would be likely to be a lasciv- 
ious feast in celebration of the union of the 
god Thammuz and the goddess Ishtar. This 
explains the presence of the women at the feast. 
** Nebuchadnezzar his father.”—That is, 
his grandfather. His father, Nabonidus, had 
probably married a daughter of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, whose dynasty he had overthrown.——— 
“Over against the cundlestick, on the plaster.” — 
In plain sight. The walls in the Babylonian 
palaces are found to be generally of plaster, 
** The enchanters,” etc.— ihe Babylonians 
had an army of various diviners. * Pur- 
ple.”—The color reserved for royalty.——_—“ The 
third ruler.".—He was himself only second 
ruler.——‘ The Queen.”—Belshazzar’s mother. 
She had kept out of the revelry. ‘» There 
isa manin thy kingdom.”—Daniel was very 
old now, and had, doubtless, retired long before 
from the royal service, and Belshazzar knew 
little of him. * Beltoshazzar.’’—Meaning 
‘«[Merodacb] preserve his life.” Probably the 
name of the god was dropped in writing the 
story. “© Mene,” etc.—‘* Mene” means mea- 
sured; ‘*tekel” means weighed; ‘‘u-pharsin’’ 
means and divisions. ‘ Peres” would mean a 
division or divided, and *‘ pharsin” is the plural 
of it. There is also a play on the word mean- 
ing Persia. Why the wise men could not ex- 
plain the writing is plain, but not why they 
could not read the words. It isnot because they 
could not read the letters, if they were im 
Hebrew, for those letters were perfectly familiar 
to them, as well as their own. It is possible 
that the words ‘‘ Measured! measured! weighed ! 
and divisions (Persians) !’ seemed so ominous 
that they dared not repeat them. 

Instruction.—That was a atrange time to make 
a feast, when the enemy were besieging the city. 
If one can’t be serious in time of danger and 
death, he has lost all manhood. But life is all 
too serious to waste it in drunkenness and dissi- 
pation. 

The first thing we hear of young Daniel is that 
he would not drink wine. The first we hear of 
young Belshazzar is that he was drinking wine. 
The contrastis at the beginning of their lives, and 
we have the fruit of the two courses. Danie} 
lived to an honored old age, while Belshazzar 
was led to drunkenness, blasphemy, and death. 

That one is under the influence of liquor is no 
excuse foracrime. When one gets drunk he 
runs the risk of a)l folly and sin. 

Let holy things be treated with respect. The 
vessels of the temple are not to be used in a de, 
bauch. Don’t make the Bible, or the Church, or 
any sacred thing the subject of a foolish jest, 
It is doubtful if Belshazzar would have done i 
if he had not been drunk. It is always indeceny 
to joke about sacred things. 

Belshazzar did not suspect it until his eyes 
were opened to see it, but the angel had all 
along been writing down his life, and God had 
been all along measuring and weighing him, 
and finding him wazting. Every act is weighed. 
Each goes to our account. We will do well to 
keep our eyes open to see the account before it 
is too late. 

Belshazzar was frightened. Well he might 
be. If one has been doing wrong, he i3 just in 
the condition to be afraid. It is conscience 
abused that makes cowards of us. The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. 

Let this be understood, that fortune-tellers of 
all sorts, including spiritualists who pretend to 
give us light from the other world, are cranks or 
frauds. The king’s soothsayers were of no good 
to him. Of course they were not, for they had 
no means to interpret God. These Spiritualist 
diviners of to-day lie when they say they have 
manifestations. They are charlatans, and those 
who visit them are dupes. 


Belshazzar showed good sense when he asked 
not only for the writing, but also for its inter- 
pretation. We can learn from this sacrile gious 
drunkard, sobered by fright, that it is of no use 
to read or commit things to memory unless we 
understand them. Let scholars determine to 
understand their lessons fully as fast as they go 
in their studies. ‘ 

When the time of reckoning for sin comes 
there may well be terror. One may think he is 
tearless when he is in the depths of a vicious 
life, but when he hears God speak in sickness, 
he is bound to hear, and he is equally sure to be 
afraid, He must dread God. 
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; Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be sidered by us an equt to thetr pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


SCHLIEMANN’S TIRYNS.* 


Hap Dr. Henry Schliemann done no more 
than to unearth the supposed site of ancient 
Troy, to gather up the remains and give 
scholars a good probable basis for suppos- 
ing they now knew the spot about which 
are localized the main scenes of the ‘‘Iliad,” 
he would have immortalized himself be- 
yond question. 

For his later diggings and explorations 
and for the care and expense with which 
he provided for accurate surveys, measure- 
mcnts, plans, and drawings of the sites and 
objects unearthed, he has still further 
earned the gratitude of scholars 
in many departments. The honors 
which have fallen thick upon him as an 
incidental result of these labors, and in 
which he takes excusable pride, adorn, 
with many lines of their titles, the attrac- 
tive title-pages of his late books. In his 
‘*Mycens aud Tiryns” he gave us the re- 
sults of his excavations at the latter place 
in 1876; excavations which were more 
promising than directly fruitful, since they 
were prosecuted for one week only, and 
only reached some hints of what Dr. Schlie- 
mann then thought to be the Cyclopean 
walls of the houses of the prehistoric in- 
habitants. 

Promptly in March, 1884, Dr. Schliemann 
was ready to resume the work, having 
meanwhile made numerous excavations in 
sundry other interesting or important lo- 
calities, and published a number of his 
large and richly illustrated books. Of his 
assistants, of whom he gives a pretty full 
catalogue, except of the common laborers, 
his most valued and valuable one was Dr. 
Wilhelm Dérpfeld, the eminent architect 
of the German Archeological Institute at 
Athens, who had for four years conducted 
the architectural department of the Ger- 
man excavations at Olympia. The literary 
result of this later work appears in Zir- 
yns, to which Prof. F. Adler, of Ber- 
lin, supplies a preface, and Dr. Dérpfeld 
an appendix. The maps, plans, pictures, 
and views, which illustrate the work are 
very valuable indeed, and cannot be over- 
praised for their efficiency in fulfilling 
their part of the work. The preface, by 
the architectural Professor Adler, seems to 
have been written in German, and to have 
passed through the hands of a too ambi- 
tious translator. Good in its way, dealing 
with facts generally and theories particu- 
larly, it exalts the subterranevus ruics 
found at Tiryns to an importance rather 
above that which belongs to them in the 
eyes of a sober comparer with the remains 
at Assos and Ephesus, though no one will 
contradict the lessons they read to Schlie- 
mann and his assistants, in correcting 
some of their former theories respecting 
certain of the remains at Hissarilik. 

The chief item of injustice done to Pro- 
fessor Adler by his translator, consists in 
stuffing his mouth too full of big words 
and ponderous technical phrases, where 
common terms, or, we may say, good Eng- 
lish written in good taste, would have 
served at least equally well. Dr. 
Schliemann himself, though much more 
loaded down with honorary degrees and 
medals, has not thought worth while to 
cumber his own part of the book with such 
a thicket of thorny vocabulary. The chief 
discoveries of an architectural sort—and of 
this sort are the principa! discoveries at 
Tiryns-—are set forth as a citadel, and a 
palace within it. There seems, also, to be 
a good basis for most of the details, as as- 
signed by Schliemann and his assistants, 
who name every apartment and passage- 
way deducible from the remains. Dr. 
Schliemann’s own descriptive and narra- 
tive portion of the book need not be dwelt 

*Tiryns. The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns; the Kesults of the Latest Excavations. By 
Dz. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., and Hon. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; F. 8. A.; Hon. 
Corres. Member and Gold Medailist of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects; Author of “Troy and 
its Remains,’* “ Mycenm,” “ Ilios,” “ Troja,” and “ Or 
chomenos.” The Preface by Pror. F. ADLER, 
and contributions by Dr. WM. DiaPreLp. With 188- 
woodcuts, twenty-four plates in chromolithography 


one map, and four plans. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Large 8vo, pp. Ixiv, 385. Price, $10.00. 




















upon. It partakes of the usual character 
of his former writings of the sort, his posi- 
tions being fortified in the usual way by 
abundant citations from the classics, gen- 
erally printed in extenso in the foot-notes, 
and supplied freely with illustrations of 
the smaller objects found. It shows that 
Dr. Schliemann is not above learning as he 
lives, displaying information upon points 
about which he formerly was ignorant or 
in doubt, and correcting some former errors 
—in an incidental way. His narrative and 
description will ever have an interest of its 
own; though generally this Ziryns is the 
least exciting, if not the hardest to read, of 
allhis books. The cream of the work, after, 
or rather, with the map, plans, and illustra- 
tions, 1s Dr. Dérpfeld’s appendix. As, how- 
ever, the remains at Tiryns do not possess 
a very striking or novel character among 
the many remains unearthed at various 
spots in ancient Greece, it is hardly worth 
while to go into details. Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
work, mainly descriptive and scientific, is 
a thorough piece of work, and written in 
plain language. 

The remarkable thing about the book is 
the fact that most of the potteries and other 
small objects are of precisely the same class, 
age, style, and manufacture as one large 
and ancient class more largely represented 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Artin New 
York than anywhere else on the face of 
the earth. The difference is that the re- 
mains of similar sort in the Cesnola Collec- 
tion are mostly entire objects, and vastly 
more in number, while those figured in 
Tiryns are principally broken frag. 
ments, such as might have been picked up 
about Cesnola’s diggings at Megrastica, 
and a few otber villages not far from Sal- 
amis (Famagousta) or Nicosia in Cyprus, 
or easily selected from the broken dupli- 
cates in the Metropolitan Muscum. It is 
very instructive to take TZiryns in one’s 
hand and make the tour of the Cypriote 
halls in the Metropolitan Museum. Herein 
the importance of Schliemann’s discoveries 
realy appears; an importance to which that 
of the architectural remains, bulky though 
they are, and forming the burden of the 
book, is secondary. Unconsciously, Dr. 
Schliemann has added one more !ink in the 
history of Greek art aad life, connecting 
them at once with art and life in Cy- 
prus, and the art and life carried to the sea- 
ports of the Mediterranean by the Puhe- 
nicians. 

Dr. Schliemann begins to admit,in 
accordance with the views of the better 
French and English writers on ancient art, 
that Greek culture in that direction came 
rather by sea, through the Phenicians, 
than from the East by way of Asia Minor, 
as he used to hold, in accordance with the 
theories and teachings of his former literary 
assistants. The book, considering its con- 
tents, is properly dedicated to the architect, 
James Fergusson; but a better appreciation 
of the value of the discoveries would have 
made the terra-cottas and small objects, frag- 
mentary thongh they are asa whole, sovad 
the key-note of the book, rather than the less 
peculiar character found in the remains of 
buildings or fortifications. Yet Dr. Schlie- 
mann hes taken much pains to study up his 
objects in the European Museums, and only 
missed their true bearing because he has 
missed the real depository of the knowledge 
of which he was in search. Butthe yet un- 
published volumes of the Atlas of the Ces- 
nola Collection will doubtless furnish the 
European scholars with sufficient data to 
keep them in the right track in future. 

Meanwhile, Schliemann’s testimony has 
the quality of being unbiased. One interest- 
ing feature of Tiryns consists in the illus- 
trations, some of them restorations, of dec- 
orative wall-paintings, some of which re- 
semble in pattern a carved decoration dis- 
covered at Orchomenos. The book has a 
good deal to say about the Cyclupean struc- 
tures and remains, the belief in whose ex- 
istence was common among the Greek 
writers; and, though more study may have 
changed Dr. Schliemann’s early enthusiasm 
on the subject to a milder and more ra- 
tional one, it is not probable that either he 
or any one else will regret his work and 
study on the subject. We cannot fail to 
observe that there is still some loose- 
ness in his use of the term ‘“pre- 
historic.” That which is locally pre- 
historic—that is, older than any accounts 





we have of the settlement of the spot—may 
be very common; for instance, abundant 
in America since the English settlements. 
Now and then an old well is discovered in 
the streets of New York city, of which no 
memory has been preserved. But arche- 
ology has not yet advanced, or it may be, 
retrograded, so far as to be able positively 
to declare any given remains to belong toa 
period antedating all history of the general 
region, without other arguments confirma- 
tory. Lacustrine dwellings may be pre- 
historic for Switzerland, but not for the 
human race; for Herodotus deseribes them. 
Stone arrowheads for certain places may 
be prehistoric, but they are not soin North 
America; and most of the savage articles 
found in Europe, and conveniently called 
prehistoric, belong to times and peoples 
like those spoken of by the later Roman 
historians. Pottery made without a wheel 
(craggans) is to this day common in Scot- 
land. So, with regard to items styled *‘pre- 
historic” by Dr. Schliemann, we are almost 
alwaysin doubt what he means. But these 
considerations do not detract from the 
merit of the book, nor clog the judgment 
of competent scholars, who may need to 
use it as an authority. 


THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


It was old John Tobin who first laid down the 
general principle (in his ingenious comedy of 
“The Honeymoon’”’) that ‘‘the man who lays his 
hand upon a woman, save in the way of kind- 
ness, isa wretch.” The Hon. Dorman B. Eaton 
has certainly not transgressed the old dogma by 
meeting Gail Hamilton in the public street, and 
plucking off her best bonnet with contumelious 
words ; nevereheless, in Lippincott there isa rug- 
ged replyfrom his pen to her recent article on Civil 
Service Reform, which is of about as antagonistic 
a flavor as the writer could make it. The state- 
ments opposed to the Hamilton array, are many 
and specific enough; and Mr. Eaton does not 
mince iauguage because his reply is addressed to 
one “but yet a woman.” This article is the 
leading one of the number, which, with a sec- 
ond utilizing of its tasteful cover and handsome 
new page, its two serials and entertaining short 
stories,compares favorably with the last issue,in 
which the publishers inaugurated a new order 
of things. The tale by J. 8., of Dale” entitled 
‘In a Garret,” is a graceful and pathetic sketch, 
brief, but illustrative of the writer’s agreeable 
style; and in amusing contrast to its atmosphere 
is included M. B. Upham’s * Backwoods Prae- 
ray haelites.” Helen Gray Cone, Grant Allen 
and Edgar Fawcett are also contribuiors to this 
attractive magazine, now more welcome than 
ever. 

We open Harper's nowadays expecting a 
treat in its pictorial element. The present 
month does not disappoint us. Sir Edward 
Reed’s article, “The British Navy,” is full of de- 
tailed and carefully compiled information ; and 
some of its twenty-two illustrations are of splen- 
did graphic power. In fact, the process of 
photo-engraving has gradually been brought to 
such perfection in Harper’s that there is little 
to choose between the originals and the printed 
reproductions. But Mr. vames Lane Allen’s 
account of the ‘*Biue Grass Region of Ken- 
tucky” is graced with a drawing by Mr. Putnam, 
and another by Mr. Lindsay, of such exquisite 
beauty that they call for particular compliment. 





_A carefully prepared and practical article on 


‘Manual Training,” by Charles H. Ham; Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner’s paper on ‘*‘Education 
asa Factor in Prison Reform,” and Mr. 8. G. 
W. Benjamin’s narrative of the celebrated 
Taziéh, or Passion Play of Persia, are likely tp 
engage the attention of all readers. Mr. How- 
ells’s povel of “Indian Summer” ends in this 
issue—as one wishes Miss Woolson’s long serial, 
**East Angels,” might Iikewiso do; Mrs. Kate 
Upson Ciarke has a readable and picturesque 
New England sketch, * For Looly,” in which 
the dialogue is hit off with her customary 
cleverness ; Miss Mary E, Wilkins contributes 
another story, ‘A Conflict Ended,” and there 
are poems by Dora Read Goodale and Charles W. 
Coleman, Jr. In the editorial departments the 
work of Mr. Howells, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. War- 
ner will prove as acceptable as usual. By the by, 
we are glad to observe that the names of the 
contributors are, at last, properly prefixed to 
each article, a custom which Harper’s has been 
so oddly reluctant to follow. 

The February Magazine of American His- 
tory is filled with timely articles. The number 
opens with a paper by Frederick G. Mather, on 
the ** City of Albany,” with unique illustrations 
of the old and tne new, showing the progress for 
two centuries of that statecapital. The portrait 
of James II, for whom Albany was named, 
forms the number’s appropriate frontispiece, 
A second paper is by the military historian, Jobn 
Watts de Peyster, who writes eloquently of Gen- 
eral *‘ Anthony Wayne.” The third important 
contribution is one of present moment, both in 





this country and in other lands, It is by Dr. 
Prosper Bender, on the “Disintegration of Can- 
ada,” a theme that speaks for itself, Other con- 
tributions are by A. W. Clason, J. McDonald 
Oxley, and Major William Howard Mills; and 
the various departments of Queries, Notes, Re- 
plies and Notices, which constitute such a 
strong element of the magazine, are rich in in- 
struction and entertainment. 

Book Second of Mr. Henry James's serial, 
“The Princess Casamassima,” is reached with 
the current Atlantic, an uncommonly long ifi- 
stallment being given us. The development of 
this novel has attracted to itself a good deal of 
comment; and its conclusion canrot but be a 
fruitful subject of discussion to those who are 
following out the book, Mr. Whittier has a 
delightful poem, ‘* The Homestead,” in which a 
forsaken New England farm-house is described 
with much grace and sentiment. Mrs. Mur- 
free’s “In the Clouds” attains its third and 
fourth chapters. We are glad to find another 
of Miss Eleanor Putnam’s sketches of old Salem 
life conspicuous in the magazine, Miss Putnam 
has a quaint and natural literary style that is 
at once charming and refreshing in these days 
of highly-spiced and more or less artificial work 
in periodicals and nearly everything else. Thus 
she speaks of cupboards : 

“They were, moreover, rea] cupboards; no after- 
thoughts, built across the eud of an entry here, or 
the corner of a room there—places into which to 
huddle umbrellas and overcoats, or to hustle mend- 
ing and children’s litter out of the sight of visitors. 
Salem cupboards were always intentional. The 
builder understood his responsibility, and acted ac- 
cordingly. The housewife regarded her cupboards 
asthe inner and most sacred portion of her trust. 
It was no light task even to keep the keys always 
counted and polished. As for losing one, or forget- 
ting which was which, that would indicate a mind 
so utterly frivolous that one could hardly conceive 
of it. 

“The genuine, old-time Salem housekeeper real- 
ized that there was acorscience in her work, She 
took her cupboards seriously. To her there was 
nothing trivial about them. To do her duty by her 
cupboards was one of the most inviolable principles 
of her sober and decorous life.” 

We have also received Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, The Quiver, The Southern 
Bivouac, The (Catholic World, Good Cheer, The 
Eclectic, Art Decoration, The Art Journal and 
The Portfolio. We notice, also, the reception of 
the fuil line of English Reviews republished by 
the Leonard Scott Publication Company, Zhe 
Fortnightly, The Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, Blackwood, Edinburgh Quarierly, 
British Quarterly, Westminster Review, and 
Shakespeariana. Allof these publications, ex- 
cept Blackwood and Shakespeariana, are in the 
attractive and convenient form adopted for 
them a year or two ago. 

The attention paid to Barye, the eminent 
French sculptor, in the Midwinter Number of 
The Century is deserved. The readers of the 
magazine will remember a preceding article on 
Barye a few months ago, and Mr. Eckford’s 
additional pages of criticism and analysis of 
Barye’s peculiar genius are accurate and com- 
prehensive. Of the illustrations from the 
sculptor’s works, the photographs have been re- 
produced successfully; but drawings of his 
bronzes are unsatisfactory, and do not make 
clear to the eye the special beauties in 
their subjects. The Century this month is, in 
fact, rather remarkable for pictures of the 
felidae—those in the Barye paper, and one of 
the most beautiful and life-like pictures 
of a beast, that we have seen in any 
magazine or book, the sketch of ‘“ Hebe,” 
the performing lioness of Mr. 8tedman’s poem— 
a perfect presentment of grace, laziness and sub- 
dued ferocity. (We are uncertain whether wo 
should attribute the picture to Mr. Butler or Mr, 
Smith.) “Anecdotes of MvClellan’s Bravery,” 
by ‘*Z.,” is accompanied by a portrait of General 
McClellan, which is a faithful likeness of him 
when he was some years younger than at the 
time of his death, and before his mustache and 
hair had whitened with time. Mr. Cable de- 
scribes the curious ‘‘ Dance in Place Congo,” a 
Sunday afternoon diversion of the New Orleans 
Negroes in days of yore, the odd rhythms of 
which are illustrated by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel and 
Mr. Broekhaven iu fragments of its music, 
and sketches of ‘“‘types” of the participants be- 
ing also introduced, thanks to the graphic skill 
of Mr. E. W. Kembie. Te fiction of the num- 
ber embraces the conclusion of Mr. Henry 
James’s * The Bostonians”; Part of Mrs, Mary 
Hallock Foote’s ‘John Bodewin’s Testimony” ; 
half of acketch (or at least we take it to be 
such) by Mr. Howells, “The Minister’s Charge” ; 
and a short story by Mr. Frank Stockton, ‘‘The 
Borrowed Month.” There is as much Civil War 
and departmental matter as usual, and this 
issue of a great monthly is generally as full of 
variety and information as we could desire, 





ENGINEER GERHARD’s Guide to Sanilary 
House Inspection (J. Wiley & Sons) is full and 
accurate in its details, and will be of great ser- 
vice to sanitary inspectors, It also can be read 
with advantage by those who have to provide 
homes for the poor, and by those anxious to 
know the details of sanitary care for their own 
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homes. Simple Lessons for Home Use, I 
and III (T. Whittaker, Bible House), give many 
good directions as to life and breatb, food and 
drink, air and ventilation, sickness and the 
weather. We are at a little loss to know how a 
lecture on astronomy, by Proctor, should have 
gotten in with this sanitary batch, unless being 
born under the right planet is stiil important. 
Common Sense in the Nursery, by Marion 
Harland (Charles Scribner’s Sons), has the pleas- 
~, ant style of the author, and is full of good and 
sensible advice. We should have been better 
pleased were there fewer prescriptions and 
the arrowroot chapter left out. 
It is always refreshing to take up a book 
which at once reveals the hand of a master. We 
are having new hand-books by the score. When 
they are written by those who have never written 
anything else on the same subject, and who have 
merely culled from many a source, they are 
generally poor. When written by such men as 
Huxley, Carpenter, Flowers, and others, as di- 
gests, they are very valuable. Such is the ex- 
cellent Mothers’ Manual of Children’s Diseases, 
by Dr. West. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) As 
the founder of St. Ormond’s Hospital for sick 
children, and the author of standard works on 
the diseases of infancy, he was made fully capa- 
ble for his task. His book is a most valuable 
and safe one to put into the hands of mothers, 
and ought to supersede many of those 
written by professional book-makers, after 
very meager personal expert experience. 
——— The Modern Family Physician and Hy- 
gienic Guide (I. E. Potter & Co., Phila.) isa 
large octavo filled with interesting matter. It is 
divided into four parts, and has been prepared 
by Drs. Kichardson, Ford, and Vanderbeck, of 
Philadelphia. I's chief error is that, under the 
name of a hygienic guide, it attempts to do so 
much of medical prescribing. It is thoroughly 
practicable to give to families the fullest hygienic 
information ; but the more skilled and expert the 
medical art becomes, the more unwise it is to at- 
tempt to teach every man to be his own doctor. 
With this exception, we can speak in high com- 
mendation of the work. While not indorsing 
all that is in it—as, for instance, the fungoid 
growth causing consumption, page 280—we be- 
lieve its hygienic advice will generally be found 
in accord with the best knowledge we now have 
of the conditions favorable to good health. It 
shows great thoroughness of reading, and 
the mechanical execution is excellent. 
Mind Cure on a Material Basis, by Sarah 
Titcomb (Cupples, Upham & Co.: Boston), is 
more of a theology than of a medical treatise. 
It adopts the single-substance theory, and then 
proceeds to show how mind has evolved and sep-" 
arated itself from the ordinary crudity of mat- 
ter. It tooks upon immortality as a conferred 
gift, and scouts the doctrine of immortality for 
sin. It shows much reading and ability, but its 
exegesis will not commend itself to most 
scholars. It has a funny appendix. It reads 
thus: ‘‘As it will probably be some time before 
the mind-cure will be universally resorted to for 
the cure of disease, it will not be amiss to give 
in this connection the discovery of a remedy for 
nervous prostration and melancholia, which has 
thus far proved to be an unfailing cure for those 
diseases.” The remedy is as follows: ‘* Three 
drams of pulverized guaiacum, three drams of 
colombo-root, one pint of sherry wine and two 
ounces of sugar. The dose is from one to two 
tablespoonfuls, three times a day, just before 
eating.” We fear the book is not an un- 
faihng cure either for body or _ soul. 
The Blot Upon the Brain (G. P. Putnam 
& Son, N. Y.) is evidently from the pen of one 
thoroughly familiar with some forms of alien- 
ism. He has studied diseased functions of the 
brain with special regard to their connection 
with sensations arising from changes in 
nervous tissue or from wrong within the organ- 
ism. It is a book full of illustrations as to 
hallucinations. A hallucination is defined to be 
‘*a perception” of a sensation arising from 
changes within the organism, without any cor- 
responding change in the outer world. It 1s a 
perception which has no objects. The author 
gives very many instances and explanations. 
The insanity of power, history of hereditary 
neurosis, unconscious cerebration, the relations 
of thoughts and words, and a study of the dual 
functions of the d@@ble brain are subjects for 
very interesting chapters. The book is well 
worthy of the close examination of all who have 
to deal with vagaries of the intellect or with 
that class of disordered sensations which is so 
apt to eventuate in some form of delusion or 
derangement, Letters from a Mother toa 
Mother, on children’s teeth (Welch Dental Co. 
Philadelphia), 1s by a dentist’s wife. It is very 
full in detail as to all that relates to the teeth. 
One can scarcely look at the wonderful distribu- 
tion of nerves, as shown in the frontispiece plate. 
without a suggestion of toothache. This little 
treatise is full of most valuable instruction, and 
gives details as to the proper care and manage- 
ment of the teeth of great value to every mother, 
and very convenient for the reference of doctors 
and dentists. 

















...-Canon Church's little volume of ser- 
mons on The Discipline of the Christian Char- 





acter (Macmillan & Co.), preached last Augustin 
St. Paul's, London, traces, in that simple and 
refined style which has become the standard in 
the pulpits of the Anglican Church, the growth 
of Christian character toward its ideal, the at- 
tainment of “the mind that was in Christ.” 
There is nothing in the sermons that bears the 
stamp of great originality or of exceptional 
force, but they are all cast in the best mold of 
sober, chaste, refined, direct, and wholesome 
Christian preaching. The preacher belongs in 
the class with whom grave, intelligent piety 
subdued enthusiasm, controlled emotion, and 
the deepest distrust of shams and sensations 
go for much. Very different, but with much 
of the natural fire and force of the preachers in 
them, and not a whit less genuine, is the collec- 
tion edited by the Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, The 
Welsh Pulpit of To-day. Sermons by Welsh 
Ministers. (Toronto: William Briggs.) No 
doubt these sermons suffer something in the 
change from one language to another. But 
this is reduced to the lowest terms, in the pres- 
ent case, by the familiarity of most of these 
preachers with the English tongue, and by their 
having translated many of them for themselves. 
As to homiletic form these sermons and those 
named above by Canon Church, are made on 
opposite theories. The Welsh examples are 
arranged for pulpit effect. They are not the 
evolution of refined, thoughtful Oxford and 
Cambridge Fellows, who are hedged about with 
a restraining consciousness that they address 
men of the same fiber and culture with them- 
selves, who must be handled carefully, and who 
shrink from passionate and dogmatic pressure. 
These Welsh preachers put all the force they 
posgess into their work. They care little what 
their hearers have been thinking, or thinking 
about ; they mean to do their best to bring them 
and their thoughts to the great themes of the 
Gospe). Some of the sermons in this collection 
are richer than others, both in thought and in 
the expression of it; but they all wield the 
great themes of the Gospel with force and fire, 
and with a distinct aim at conscience and the 
spiritual needs of men in every-day life. 
They are built on models which will 
never come into fashion, for the reason 
that they will mever go out of fashion. 
A third collection of sermons, stilj 
different from those named above, and having a 
character of their own, is a collection from the 
pulpit ministration of the late Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D., made and edited by his son, Russell 

N. Bellows, and published by the Editor, No. 17 
Astor Place, under the title of Twenty-Four 
Sermons preached in All Souls Church, New 
York, 1863—1881. The superior qualities of Dr. 
Bellows as a preacher are too-well known to re- 
quire enumeration here. The collection is well 
arranged to illustrate them, though we have 
searched it in vain for some examples of his 
power which are remembered as having had a 
monumental influence on those who heard them, 

Within the limits of his theology, Dr. Bellows 
had a rare gift for throwing light on the dark 
passages of life, for encouraging earnest souls, 
and for furnishing inquirers with a philosophy 
to live by, He was deeply religious and unaf- 
fectedly devout. The key-note of his own life 
as a minister is struck in the noble sermon on 
‘*Personal Experience the Key to the Secret of 
Religion.” His limitations as a preacher came 
into view when he dealt with the higher and 
deeper principles of the Christian life in its 
relation tothe Catholic Faith of Christendom. 
In the nineteenth sermon of the collection, he 
commits himself to the simple humanitarian 
view of Christ, who is placed by him on lower 
than Arian ground, while as to the incarnation, 
he empties it of potential force by leav- 
ing doubt on the question whether 
Christ was or was not begotten by 
a human father. Yet there is a sermon in 
this collection in which the preacher points out 
with aclear force not often surpassed, the con- 
nection between character and worthy concep- 
tions of the divine being ; and another in which 
he has not failed to reeognize as an evidence of 
truth the connection between the doctrine and 
the holy living produced by it. With 
Christ in the School of Prayer; or, Thoughts 
on Our Training for the Ministry of Interces- 
sion, by the Rev. Andrew Murray (Toronto: 8. 
R. Briggs, Willard Tract Repository), is anin- 
tensely spiritual discussion of prayer in its bear- 
ings on experimental piety and as to the quali- 
ties that should be in it. The author accepts 
the Scripture promises in all simplicity and in- 
terprets them literally. The book is written 
in a plain and earnest manner and 
from the standpoint of George Muller. 
The first series of. visitation addresses by 
the successor of Archbishop Tait in the See of 
Canterbury, is published by the Messrs Macmil- 
lan & Co., under a title taken from the subjects 
systematically unfolded in the addresses— The 
Seven Gifts. Under the seven heads of wisdom, 
understanding, counsel, strength, knowledge, 
godliness and holy fear, the Archbishop covers 
the whole ground of the present relation of the 
Anglican Churches ; the living problems of the 
times, such as government, education, organiza- 
tion, doctrine, worship, morals, missions, taking 
occasion among other things to throw out in the 

















most unobtrusive way his argument against the 
change of the English marriage laws. Let- 
ters to a Daughter and a little Sermon to School- 
girls, by Helen Ekin Starrett, carry their own 
commendation with them. They have the three 
great virtues of brevity, simplicity and of good 
sense. We commend them co our readers with- 
out reserve. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 


..--From the Messrs, James Pott & Co. we 
have Part I of Celebrated Modern Preachers of 
England, to be issued quarterly and to contain 
recent unpublished discourses. The collection 
is printed and bound in a handsome 16mo 
brochure, containing seventeen discourses from 
as many prominent preachers among the Bish- 
ops and clergy of the Church of England. 
Part II is to be issued in April. We have at 
hand Vol. X of The Homiletic Review, edited 
by the Rev. I. K. Funk, D.D., bound and con- 
taining the half-yearly issue trom July to De- 
cember, 1885. (Funk & Wagnalls). From 
the same publishers we have also Vol. II of the 
Rev. Joseph Parker’s People’s Bible Discourses 
upon Holy Scripture, containing the City Tem- 
ple preacher’s discourses on the Book of Exo- 
dus. Nothing need, be added to our previous 
note on these popular and forcible sermons in 
connection with the republication of the first 
volume.———-Mr. Thomas Whittaker publishes 
in a convenient form to hang on the walla 
complete Church Calendar for 1836, with full 
tables for the current year and for the coming 
year A. D., 1887, together with tables for each 
month and of the passages of Scripture appro- 
priate for each day. The Messrs. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. have on sale a series of popu- 
lar treatises bound in paper, containing about 
thirty pp. each, which are designed to meet 
modern infidelity on its own ground. Among 
them we name: An Examination of Herbert 
Spencer’s Theory of Will, by the Rev. W. D. 
Ground; Buddhism in relation to Christianity, 
by Richard Collins, M.A.; and The Theory of 
Evolution as taught by Haeckel and held by his 
Soliowers, Examined and Shown to be not Proven, 
by Joseph Hassell, of King’s College, London. 
The Presbyterian Committee of Puolica- 
tion, Richmond, republish from the Central 
Presbyterian Review a series of papers on the 
Culdee Church, by Dr. I. W. Moore, of the 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, designed to 
present the flaw in the Anglican argument for,an 
apostolic succession and the argument to prove 
that British Christianity was Presbyterian. So 
far so good; but the author is in deep water 
when he takes his second step and gets both his 
feet on the spongy hummock which supports 
the attempt to demonstrate the apostolic succes- 
sion and authority of Presbyterianism. If we 
are to have an apostolic succession and apostol- 
ic authority, we prefer it in the Episcopal form, 
which is the natural outgrowth of that theory. 
But pray, Dr. Moore, don’t spoil Presbyterian- 
ism with an illberality for which it is not de- 
signed and in protest against which it has been 
developed. 

















....Lhe temperance cause deserves a noble 

memorial ; and it has received it in the memo- 

rial volume of the Centennial Temperance Con- 

vention, held in Philadelphia in September, 1885, 

One Hundred Years of Temperance. (National 

Temperance Society.) The date to count from 

was found in the publication by Dr. Benjamin 

Rush, of Philadelphia, of his celebrated ‘* In- 
quiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits Upon 

the Human Mind and Body,” which formed the 
starting point from which the reform has never 
ceased to gather force, though there were indi- 

vidual reformers who took a more radical posi- 

tion than Dr. Rush ever took, and took it earlier 
than he published his inquiry. All this history, 

and far more, is contained in the volume before 
us, which opens with 109 octavo pages devoted 
to the record of the proceedings and addresses of 
the Conference. The remaining 500 pages of the 
volume are occupied with papers which appear to 
have been systematically allotted and arranged to 
cover the whole ground. In the first group we 
have fourteen under the head of general history, 
which are intended to present the temperance 
work and progress of the century in all the 
general points involved, such as ‘“* The Inception 
of the Reform,” by Dr. Dorchester, ‘The His. 
tory of Total Abstinence in the Century,” by 
H. K. Carroll, LL.D., ‘* Sketches of the Reform- 
ers,’ by Dr. Cuyler, **A Century’s Evolu- 
tion of the Temperance Reform,” by 
Miss Frances E. Willard, etc. The next 
group of papers is devoted to the exhibition of 
‘what has been done by the churches in the cen- 
tury, under which we have twenty-eight reviews 
of work in as many distinct denominations, each 
review done by the person who was believed to 
be, on the whole, the best qualitied in his partic- 
ular denomination to doit. The active temper- 
ance societies come next, of which there are 
fourteen different sketches given. The appendix 
contains the historic ‘Inquiry’ by Dr. Rush, 
which is looked back to as the initial step in the 
whole movement, followed by a sketch of the 
author ashe was in 1777. Dr. Dorchester, a sta- 
tistical authority on this subject, adds an appen- 
dix on the temperance gains of the century, and 
another, connected with it, on the religious sta- 
tistics of the United States. In this appendix 





we find also a loving and kindly sketch of the 
late William E. Dodge, a former President of the 
National Temperance Society, and tables of in- 
ternal revenue receipts from liquors. The yol- 
ume ends with a classified roll of delegates. 


.-..The New Englander and Yale Review for 
February is good and strong al! through, but 
the pages that will be read most attentively are 
those which contain Mr. Mason Young’s strict- 
tures on the management of Yale College. They 
relate so exclusively to matters of financial ad. 
ministration and method as to have called out 
the Yale Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Kingsley, who 
replies in the same number. This discussion is 
too important and complex fora brief notice, and 
will be noticed by us more fully in a later issue, 
The North American opens with a leader 
on ‘The Congo and the President’s Message,” 
by the American commissioner at the conference, 
Mr. John A. Kasson. The Sherman-Fry corre- 
spondence has very much the look of an attempt 
to raise the wind by ‘“‘kicking up a bobbery.” The 
closing number of General Beauregard’s account 
of the battle of Shiloh brings us to the critical 
question of the aetual combat, as to whether the 
Federal force was surprised on the morning of 
the 6th, and as to the part which General Buel 
had in the result of the action on the 7th. It 
has seemed to us that Generals Grapt and Sher- 
man were the proper witnesses to testify as to 
the condition of things in their own commands ; 
and if we are to mean by a surprise that the 
Federal lines were overpowered by an attack for 
which the commanders were not ready, and 
which they were not expecting, we cannot be 
satisfied with the evidence presented by General 
Beauregard that such a surprise occurred, espe- 
cially against the explicit assertions of all our 
commanders, and againstysuch detailed state- 
ments as that by General Grant that the ques- 
tion whether, in anticipation of the attack 
known to be coming, the Federal force should 
int rench, and bis decision in the negative on 
the ground that to intrench would hurt the 
morale of the troops. All this is perfectly con- 
sistent with considerable panic- and bad be- 
havior of the troops on the outer lines, and of 
the loss of ground in the first onset, made, as it 
was, on raw troops. As to the situation at night 
on the 6th, and the general course of things on 
the 7th, there is no unmanageable disagreement 
in the accounts. The popular feature ot 
The Baptist Quarterly Review, which has 
reached us rather late, is the symposium on 
“The Inspiration of the Bible,” by the Rev. 
Drs. E. Dodge, E. G. Robinson, Basil Manly, 
Heman Lincoln, G. D. B. Pepper, Wm. Arnold 
Stevens, and Alfred Owen. We also ac- 
knowledge the receipt of The Church Eclectic 
Magazine for February, which has just come to 
hand. 


....Five Times Five Points of Church Fi- 
nance is an earnest presentation of twenty-five 
points as to the duty and method of giving, by 
an intelligent and devoted Presbyterian pastor, 
the Rev. A. T. Robertson, A.M., of Lima, O., 
with an introduction by the Rev. Herrick Johu- 
son, D.D., LL.D. (Chicago: Western Publish- 
ing House.) The points made are serious and 
weighty, and the treatise cannot fail to do 
good, though we disagree with the author as 
to the obligation of a tenth, and hold that this 
rule is superseded by the Christian rule to give 
‘as God hath prospered” us. Some other 
points of the treatise are pushed too far ; as, for 
example, the duty of every church to give 
enough to meet local expenses, and we should 
have been glad to see among the “ five times 
five” points one which made a distinction be- 
tween sums raised to meet the current expenses 
of the home church which are in the nature of 
ordinary personal debts and are to be reck- 
oned among the sary exp of liv- 
ing, and sums raised aud given voluntarily 
for purely religious and benevolent objects, 
Truth in Tale is a capital series of address- 
es to children put in the form of illustrative 
stories, fables, or parables, with an obvious 
moral point to them, by W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., Bishop of Ripon, England. They differ 
from most collections of the kind we have seen 
in being put into modern form and in drawing 
their imaginative material from things familiar 
to the youngest readers. (Macmillan & Co.) 

















...-The important articles in Part XXI of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
** Verse” to ‘* Water Music,” are of course ‘‘Vio- 
lin” and “ Violin-Playing” respectively by Ed- 
ward H. Pember and Herr Paul David ; the bio- 
graphy of the great Tommaso Vittoria; “‘ Vog- 
ler” (an excellent sketch by Mr. Marshall, with 
a truly appalling list of the old Abbé’s forgotten 
works) and the long expected ‘* Wagner,” by Mr. 
Dannreuther. The latter is put together with 
all its author’s fine literary taste. It will be of 
great use for consultation on biographical 
questions. Mr. Dannreuther has evidently spent 
much care on its chronological accuracy. 
Rather to our surprise, but with sound judg- 
ment, he subordinates the critic 11 element in it 
decidedly, and makes it a biography, not an art 
study. We have had nothing more acceptable 
anf useful in itsline, andare glad that the article 
was committed to such hands. Itis the import 
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ant contribution to the Part. There is a very 
careless sketch of Theodore Wachtel in the ““W” 
section, that the editor of the Dictionary ought 
to have revised; but we can imagine that Sir 
George is in a hurry to get this formidable 
work off his hands. Ic will be completed in two 
or three mare installments. (London and New 
York; Macwillan & Co.) 


..The Rev. T. B. Neely, D.D , of Pottsville, 
Penn., publishes an effective tract on Lotteries, 
which is designed to show the principle on 
which they are conducted as injurious and 
illegalin every form and for every object for 
which they are employed, and under every dis- 
guise. It is aimed directly at the practices 
indulged in church fairs, raffles, etc. It has 
already reached the second edition, and contains 
a brief introduction by Judge Cyrus L. Persh- 
ing, Presiding Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Oyer and Terminer, in Schuykill County, 
Penn., who vouches for the legal accuracy 
of the pamphlet, and expresses his views of 
the importance of the subject. It should be 
read in all the churches, especially if they are 
led into temptation by fairs. 


....Carl De Muldor is the amusing pseudonym 
uuvder which Mr. Charles H. Miller, a well- 
known artist of this city, concealed for a time 
his authorship of The Philosophy of Art in 
America (William R. Jenkins), a dissertation 
which takes a wide range of discussions, but 
never wide enough to lose sight of the two vital 
theses, which are the turning points of the 
whole, that we should have a National Academy 
and a Minister of Fine Arts, and that the tariff 
on foreign works of art should be at once and 
forever abolished. The dissertation is sprightly, 
suggestive, and written in a fresb, unusual style, 
which is worthy of notice, and treats a large 
and important subject, pot only ina sound and 
sensible way, butin a serious and wholesome 
style, widely different from the paradoxical va- 
garies and capricious extravagances with which 
writers on this su'jject are apt to imagine they 
can best attract attention. 


....Aztlan. The History, Resources and. At- 
tractions of New Mexico, is an historic and de- 
scriptive sketch of New Mexico, by the Hon. Wm. 
G. Ritch, who was, for twelve years, engaged 
in the territory as governor or secretary. It 
contains numerous maps of the entire territory 
and vicinity, and of special sections, together 
with seventy-five landscape or otherwise char- 
acteristic illustrations, and statistics in every 
variety as to all kinds of economic resources 
and wealth. The work has reached in its pub- 
lication the twenty-seventh thousand. (D. 
Lothrop & Co.: Boston.) 


-The Leading Facts of English History 
(Ginn & Co.) is a carefully-sifted and well-ar- 
ranged compilation of English history for the 
use of schools, for guidance in private reading; 
or for general consultation, by D. H. Montgom- 
ery. It begins with a table of the Descent of the 
English Sovereigns, and in twelve chapters sur- 
veys the growth and development of English his- 
tory, political, social and constitutional. The ma- 
terial is collected from good sources. The author 
works with good judgment and on a sound critical 
theory of what history is and how it should be 
t reated. 


..No. XVIII of the Q. P. Indexes is A Gen- 
eral Index tothe Last Five Volumes of the Nation 
from Oct. 1880 to Oct. 1885 (W. M. Gris wold, A. 
B., Editor and Publisher: Bangor, Maine). 
This is a catalogue by authors or subjects, or 
both, which by the application of the Q. P. 
Index system to the contents of one periodical 
brings the contents of the entire five years’ issue 
into orderly arrangement, and makes it eaay to 
find anything published during that period. We 
have expressed our admiration of the Q. P. 
Indexes in general. The method is yet better 
when applied to arrange and catalogue the con- 
tents of one journal. 


....So far as we can judge, Grandpa’s Stories 
or Home Talks out of the Wonderful book, is 
precisely what is claimed in the descriptive title 
of the title page, an attempt to retell the Bible 
stories “ delightfully” in a ‘‘ chatty, conversa- 
tional style,” so as to “charm the young folks 
by the romance they contain,” and at the same 
time give them an impression of the divine 
truth that is in them, by the Rev. George A. 
Peltz, D.D. The illustrations are poor and 
coarse. (Hubbard Brothers: Philadelphia.) 

..In a receut issue we credited How to Make 
the Best of Life tothe Messrs. Cassino & Co., 
as the publishers. We understand that they are so 
no longer, as the ownership of the book bas 
passed into the hands of the Messrs. D. Lothrop 
& Oo., who will henceforth publish it. 
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Soiritual Problem of the Manufacturing Town,” 


Editorial papers, etc. 35 cents; $4 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE'S 
New Story, “ Sweet Cicely; or, Josiah Alien as a Poli- 
tician,"’ comes from the very depths of her heart. 
Nnesight, originality are 
we sioved and.—Cincinnati 


8 the ever-present 
thorn of startling truth sticking in the ry 7 eee 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N.Y. 


After-Dinner Stories. From Bauzac. Done 


81 
mbes, Bookseller and’Publisher, 6 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Eprrors oF THE 


for FEBRUARY, nes, excellent articles on * The 


ligion ot Victor Hugo,” “ Socialism,” “ The 
Possibilities of tall an Religious Reform”; four 





Tes richly illustrated 
vce veces er 

of THe Century Macaz:ne 
% contains, among its spe- 










by. Genera Grant, 

‘Preparing for the 
Wilderness Cam=- 
paign,’—the 
_ most striking of 
all the papers 
contributed by Gen- 
eral Grant to Tue 
Century War Series 
—a remarkable de- 
scription of this re- 
markable campaign. 


THE NEW NOVEL 


(MEADQUARTERS FLAG, BY 
anu or me rors. W.D, HOWELLS, 
“The Minister’s Charge,” 
begins in this number, as well 
as the novelette, * ‘A Borrowed 
Month,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
All dealers sell it; price, 35 cts. 
THe Century Co. N.Y. 


» cial features, an article- 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
LOCAL OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE 


FOR 


New York and Brooklyn. 


per annum. As an advertising medi 
equaled. A. M. MAY & Co.,16 [Thomas 





THE NEW LOCAL POSTAL GUIDE. 


Indispensable to every business man. Terms 85.(0 
it is un- 
New York. 





B. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 





NEW BOOKS. 


Oceana; or, England and 
Her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FrovupE, M.A. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 
A volume which is the outcome of Mr. Presiee 


recent Journey around the world 
| led him 


= the on, Pat the r York also who are de- 


ed. 
discussed, but 


i 
occupied with Mr. *Froude’s interesting narrative of 
his travels. 


The Early Hanoverians, 


By Epwarp E. Morris, professor of English in the 
University of Melbourne. [Epochs of Modern 
History Series.] One volume, 12mo, with Nine 
Mape and Three Tables. Price, $1.00, 

To all interested in Modern History this volume 
will be welcome as the best brief account of Europe 
at an important e and to readers of the series it 
will bave an addi ional va value, as filling the interval 
between the “AGE OF ANNE,” by the samme author, 
and * FREDERICK THE GREaT,” by F. W. Longman. 


The Spartan and Theban 
Supremacies, 


By CHARLLS SANKEY, M.A., late scholar Queen's 
College, Oxford. [Epochs of Ancient History 
Series.] 1 vol.,16mo, with Three Maps and Two 
Plans. Price, 81.00. 


The pericd of history covered by this little book is 
full both of interest and Lp ye It was the 
transition period from the glories of the Athenian 
empire tou the degradation ot the Macedonian con- 
quest, and it was then that Athens numbered Socra- 
tes and Xenophon among her citizens. 


*.* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743—745 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


An Illustrated Summary of American and For- 
eign Literature. 





° 
FEBRUARY MUMBER CONTAINS: 
PORCRAIT OF Es. FRANCES HODGSON BUR- 
NET T, engraved by Teitze 
aga LETTER, containing latest English book 


SOME. AMERICAN BOOE- -PLATES. By LAURENCE 
. str 
AN A AN HISTORY OF ptonEne. Illustrated. 
=o 5 og ay eet, ON. A review, by Hon. 
ustri 
JAPANESE HOMES AND GLIMPSES OF COREA. 


NEWS AND NOTES, FOREIGN NOTES. 
AUTHOKS AT WORK.—I]I. Mrs. Burnett. 
REVIEWS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS. With /llus- 


trations. 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE Monta, etc.,etc. 
AMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 8, 


743—745 Broadway, New York. 





“A Literary Enterprise Unique in the Annals 
of Publishing. 


Cassell’s 


National Library. 


Edited by Benny Morey, LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at University College, London. 
A series of weekly volumes, each containing about 
20u pages, small 16mo, clear, readable print, on good 
paper, at the low price of 








Ten Cents Per Volume, 


or  & my postpaid, 85.00, when subscribed 
or 
The eatin wi will represent all reriods and forms of 
thought. The books will be of the records of History 
Biography, Sefesee, and eng 2 Discover oad 
Enterprise: Plays, poems, and Tales; Natura Sci- 
ence and Natural History; Art; Political Economy: 
ia whatever else may be worth lasting remem- 
Trance 


NOW READY. 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment 


By SILVIo PELLIco. 
Translated from the Italian, by Taomas Roscoe. 
IN PRESS. 


ROLD. By Lorp Byron 
OBLOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 


COMPLETE ANGLER, By Isaac WaLzou, 
OR SCANDAL AND THE 
RIVALS. By RicHarp BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 





By Author of “ THE Bak SINIsTER.” 


WITHOUT BLEMISH. 


TO-DAY’S PROBLEM. 


By Mrs. J. H. WaLworta. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.25. 
“The author in this volume deals with a vital sub. 
ect. While her book has a moral purpose, it is not a 


ry dissertation, but is full of dramatic ‘action and 
thrilling incident. 





Will be issued in monthly volumes, 


Cassell’s ** Rainbow” Series 


of New and Original Novels. 


By populer American aud Foreign authors. In la 
mo volumes, of about 192 pages each. Beau ‘a 
fully vt printed and bound in Illuminated Paper 
ove 








Price, per volume, 25 Cents. 
NOW READY. 


A CRIMSON STAIN. 


By ANNIE BRADSHAW. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 
Complete Catalogue sent free by mail to any address 
on application 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


139 and74 1 Broadway, N, Y, 


NOW READY. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


A SELECTION OF 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 
With Tuaves. 
Edited by Roswet. D. Hironcoox, ZacHARY Eppy 
Lewis Warp MupeEr. 
74 Hymns, 44v Tunes, 23 Chants. Indexes full. 


450 pages, equere 8vo, cloth, price, 91-95; for exam- 
nation or introduction, #1. 

In press: Handy ee. Hymne only, 6c.; Pocket 

Edition, Hymns only, 3éc.; Chapel Edition, Hymns 

and Tunes, 76e. 


&@~Clergymen or committees desiring to examine 
may obtain copies free subject to return if —y 
adopted. Address, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
11land 113 William St., New York; 
34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


CUSHING S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


deliberative body. Price 75c. For sale by book- 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price, Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Richardson & Co, Burlington, 
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Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 
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pe ees a most onesiient Iikeness of 

each me the following well known 

H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The : Sunday-school 
Times, Philadelphia. 

HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., of The Congregatronatist, 


Boston. 
ROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
8: JiREN EUS PRIME. D.D., of The New York Ob- 


server, New Yor 
EDWARD BRIG TD. D., of The Examiner, New York, 
M. FIELD, D.D.. of The Evangelist, N. Y. 

ee D.D. of The Chrietie n Advoca N.Y. 


HENRY OE BOWEN. of The pared New York, 
WM. GC, GRAY, Ph.D, of Tne Inter wr. Chicago. 
JG. MONTFORT, 3 'D., of The Herald and Presbyter 
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AAO | ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
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THE pcan aan 
P. 0. Bex 2787. New York. 


ELSON’S 
Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New Yert. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S A, GA ZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
TAMAR VAY peopy 

RPER’S CATA VOGUE will be sent 6s att 
on baat of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SOUARE, 8. Y 
MU IC. 























Are aware of the fact ag the greatest musical need 


of the choir is + mew Scripture and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, cleniog, and occasional use. 
This need the “ Mrsicat Visitor”’ proposes to sup= 
ply onary month, It will have ineach number 
enough 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issne, In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
cartes, while in the reading Sopartment will be 

found the usual assortment of Sketches, Stori 
Essays, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year, 
In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy of January “Visitor’’ 
containing 3 Anthems and 2 Volun- 
taries, will be mailed to any address 
for ten cents. Address 
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CINCINNATI, O. 
EDUCATION, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


FAREWELL SERVICES OF THE 
ENGLISH MISSIONERS. 


A FAREWELL meeting in behalf of the 
Rev. William Hay Aitken and suite, 
who passed through New York, en route 
from New Orleans, was held on Friday 
evening at Orange, N. J., under the 
auspices of the Rev. J. H. Bishop, rector 
of Christ Church at that place. The com- 
modious skating rink was crowded to its 
utmost capacity in spite of the torrents of 
falling rain, and the vast and enthusiastic 
audience which packed the three thousand 
chairs in the auditorium, besides the spec- 
tators,gaileries, might be taken as a grand 
testimonial in favor of the attractiveness 
of the simple preaching of the Cross of 
Christ. 

During the singing of the Processional 
** All Hail the Power of Jesus Name,” over 
fifty clergymen of the two contiguous 
states, headed by their respective bishops, 
advanced up the long aisle and took ser.ts 
upon the platform, which was already par- 
tially filled by a large choir, composed in 
great measure of the singers who had 
rendered their services at the missions in 
Brooklyn, Newark, and New York. The 
Rev. Mr. Aitken, the Rev. James Stephens, 
and Mrs. Crouch, the guests of the even. 
ing, were thus escorted to tkeir seats. The 
Rev. Dr. Van De Water, of St. Luke’s, Brook- 
lyn, read the opening services, which con- 
sisted of the Lord’s Prayer, sentences and 
a psalm read responsively. The Rev. Mr. 
Stephens read the lesson from I Peter i, 
8—22, and the Rev. Mr. Applegate, of New- 
burg, finished the service with the Magni- 
ficat, the Creed, and several collects. 

After the singing of ‘* Rock of Ages” by 
the whole congregation, anda few words 
explanatory of the objects of the meeting, 
by the Rev. H. 8. Bishop, the Bishop of the 
Diocese, Dr. Starkey made an address, 
in which he stated that, while not 























































































prepared to commit himself to par- 
ticular messures, he could not but 
unite with all present in offering 


honor, respect, and gratitude to Mr. Aitken 
for his work for Jesus Christ and souls. 
The central point of this work was the 
grand demonstration in Trinity Church, 
and it was an honor to the Episcopal Church 
not to have deserted Wall Street and the 
lower parts of the city. 

The assistant Bishop of New York fol- 
lowed with words of gratitude to those who 
had planned the meeting and of cordial ap- 
preciation of the Missioner’s blessed work 
for Christ, the truth and the Church. Com- 
paring the present occasion with a similar 
gathering to bid farewell to Professor Tyn- 
dall, ten years ago, he took occasion to 
speak of the superior mission of these men 
to that of the scientist, and to say that Mr. 
Aitken was no stranger, but, speaking the 
language which is a common bond—the lan- 
guage of Snakespeare, Milton, the Bible 
and Prayer Book—came to us, with no pur- 
pose of personal gain and deserved thanks 
in the name of the whole Church. The 
speaker said that the presence of so many 
members of other denominations, all of 
whom had given their sympathy and co- 
operation was the token of the coming day 
when the things which bind us together 
will be seen to be fur greater than those 
which keep usapart. He spoke of the self- 
effacemeut ot the missioners, and tueir con- 
stunt and persistent presentation of Christ 
on the Cross, and said that our hearts and 
our prayers would go with them to the old 
Jand to which we are now bound by a new 
tie. Great applause greeted the speaker. 

Mr. Aitken’s reply was brief, but full of 
fire, pathos and Christ. He spoke of the 
mingled feelings with whicn he left the 
country after his four mouths’ sojourn, 
sketchiug the work of these months, the 
removal of prejudices, and the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy and other workers. The 
work would have been better done if he 
had had more of the baptism of the Holy 
8,.irit; but be was very tuankful for the 
blessing received, He felt sure this mis- 
sion would inaugurate a new epoch in the 
Episcopal Church of America, as it has al- 
ready done in the Church of England, in- 


tensifying jts vitality and increasing its 
spirituality. Seventeen years will realize, 
to those who live to see it, a wonderful 



















change if the Church is faithful to the start 
now given to it. A central Parochial Mis- 
sion Society has already been formed in 
New York. Earnest prayer and great cau- 
tion must be exercised in the selection of 
its agents. Nothing can so much tend to 
draw together all denominations as this 
unity of the Holy Ghost. The Cross of 
Christ is the rallying-place for Christians. 
The ocean may henceforth roll between us, 
but an eternal bond unit@s us; those who 
really belong to Christ are never called to 
say a long and last farewell. 

After the offertory, which was devoted 
to the Church of England Parochial Mis- 
sion Society, Mr. Aitken preached from 
Thomas i, 16,17: ‘‘Iam not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” Already when these words were 
spoken, this religion, designed alike for the 
learned and unlearned, had spread over 
Asia Minor and Greece, and reached Rome 
itself, and the apostle was abundantly jus- 
tified in not being ashamed of it. In our 
day men desire to put the Gospel of the 
cross out of religion; but the speaker 
gloried in it now, for the same reason that 
Paul did: its transforming power over 
hearts and lives. Several instances which 
had come under his own observation were 
recounted, the true relation of the 
Cross to ethics pointed out, and man’s uni. 
versal need of power to conquer sin. A 
glowing picture of the Cross and Lamb of 
God was then drawn, with his position as 
Mediator between a holy God and rebel 
criminals, and the power it exercises. As 
usual with Mr. Aitken’s sermons, this last 
and greatest closed with a personal applica- 
tion to all classes of his hearers. Ministers 
and bishops were exhorted to believe in 
this power, scientists to yield to its influ- 
ence, conventionalism and party spirit to 
bow before it, and the lest words called 
upon outcast sinners to come and prove 
the power of the Christ. Mr. Aitken then 
knelt on the edge of the platform sur- 
rounded by the kneeling ministers and 
bishops, and poured out an impassioned 
extempore prayer, calling upon the bowed 
audience then and there in the solemn 
silence that followed, to yield themselves to 
this Gospel and find it the power of God 
unto their own salvation. The Bishop of 
New Jersey pronounced the benediction, 
and the choir sang as a ** recessional” ; 

* Rise, crowned with |ight !” 





THE NEW YORK MEETINGS. 


PropaBLy New York was never more profuse- 
ly placarded with relgious announcements— 
newspaper advertisements, posiers, temporary 
signs, circulars, mailed or otherwise distributed 
—tunan since the opening of the Week of Prayer. 
Whether as the result of the “missions” of the 
Episcopal Church, which were heralded for 
weeks before their advent, aad attracted such 
general attention, or by a simultaneous move- 
ment of tne evangelizing spirit in all the 
churches, there have been and continue series of 
special religious services of an evangelistic na- 
ture in many churches of various dencminations, 
No.avly among the Presbyverian and K-formed 
Churches there are in phogress such meetiugs, 
which are moving 1n obedience to a plan defi- 
nitely organized by the Presbytery and 
Ciassis oof this city. The movement in 
both denominations is substantially the same 
mm general purpose, and consists of a group- 
ing of tive or six churches in a given neignbor- 
hood, in which two or three meetings each week 
are appointed, for several successive weeks, 
under the uumediate supervision and direction 
of the pastor of the church in which the meet- 
ings are heid, other neighboring pastors holding 
themselves subject to bis appeal for assistance, 
The arrapgeMent is such thatim the course of 
avout two munths all the churches on this 
isiand will have been visited. Usually the 
preacbers have been confined to the denomina- 
won under whose auspices and in whose 
churches the meetings are; bus occasionally, as 
im the case of the Collegiate Reformed Churches, 
ot which the Rev. Drs. Coe and Ormiston are 
pastors, outside assistance has been obtained 
and meetings multiplied, In Dr. Coe’s church 
the Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., of Brookiyn, 
is stil hoiding afternoon and evening meetings 
daily,cxcept Saturdays ; while in Dr. Ormiston’s 
the Rev. Arthur Pierson, D.D., of Puiladelphia, 
performed a precisely similar service. 

Careful inquiry and personal observation en- 
ables us to report that the results of these special 
services are, in mavy respccts, gratifying, 
though they are not of such a nature as to leave 
nothing to be desired. 1t cannot be said that a 
revival is in progress, or that anything resem- 





bling a general awakening is noticeable in con- 
nection with what a prominent Presbyterian 
minister spoke of as “this experiment,” referring 
to the organized effort already described. With 
the single exception of the old Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church, none of the churches has 
been blessed with a marked ingathering of 
souls. AtSpring Street, some fifty or sixty have 
confessed Christ since the meetings began, but 
in the other churches there have been very few 
conversions. Inthe case of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, in Fifty-seventh Stre:t, there 
has been a series of warm, tender meetings; 
and considerable feeling has been developed in 
Dr. Alexander’s congregation. But in the Fifth 
Avenue churches the meetings have come and 
gone, with no computable effect. The outcome 
of Dr. Pentecost’s meetings cannot yet be esti- 
mated, as they will not close until February 5th. 
Asa rule, the attendance has been of Christian 
people almost exclusively. The influence of 
the meetings has not extended beyond the 
boundaries of the Church. 

One characteristic of the movement may be 
mentioned as unusual. The effect on the 
ministry is much greater than upon 
the eldership and membership in general. 
A layman declared in a recent meeting 
of Presbytery that, ordinarily, the rank and file 
of the Church led the ministry into a revival ; 
but in this instance the ministry were more in 
earnest than laymen. Old Presbyterian clergy- 
men say that for many years no such warm, spir- 
itual meeting of Presbytery has been held as 
that of last Monday week, when reporis from the 
churches came in, some of which were cheering, 
others less gratifying, as, for instance, that of a 
prominent city pastor, who reported that all the 
meetings appointed for his church had been 
held, with good preaching and fair congrega- 
tions, but only one inquirer during the month, 
and he wanted to borrow five dollars, 

A meeting for business men was started, Jan. 
4th, in the old John Street Methodist Church, 
under Methodist auspices, but entirely unde- 
nominational in character, and is still in prog- 
ress. It was conducted by the Rev. Geo, F. 
Pentecost, D.D., or his brother, the Rev, Hugh 
O. Pentecost, assisted by Mr. Geo. C. Stebbins, 
whocontinues to make the meetings attractive 
by bis sweet singing. The body of the church 
has been filled from the first, no diminution in 
attendance appearing as yet; but it is very 
evident that these meetings, spirited and spir- 
itual as they are, do not reach the great mass of 
unconverted business men. They are doing 
great good, unquestionably, as many attend 
them who carry away their spirit into neigh- 
boring or distant churches. There is tenderness 
of heart and conscience evinced in almost a!l of 
them, strong men being frequently moved to 
tears, but very few responses have been made 
to invitations extended to the unconverted to 
accept Christ as a pergonal Saviour. It may be 
said of them, asof the other meetings spoken of, 
that they are good, helpful gatherings, but not 
revival meetings. i 

The serious question which many are asking 
is: “* Will anything further come of all this ex- 
pense of time, labor and money, in the way of 
a genuine spiritual quickening of the Church 
and an extension of the power to the surround- 
ing world?” It is impossible to answer that 
question ; but each true-hearted child of God 
will fervently pray that all these meetings will 
finally result ina glorious revival. If they do 
not, it will be a kind of victory for the evil 
spirit, whatever it is, that 1s the stumbling 
block in the way. There is enough latent 
power im the Cnurch of to-day to carry the 
world by storm, if it could be aroused, But will 
it be aroused? Where is another Wesley, Waite- 
fieid, Finney, who will come in the old-tame 
power, with new-time expression and, wake tue 
slumbering Church to lite and potency? What 
is evidently needed is a great spiritual man to 
develop and marshal the latent forces of the 
Church, 





GREAT REVIVAL IN INDIANA. 


SPECIAL TO THE INDEPENDENT, 


One of the most extensive revivals of religion 
probably, ever known in any section of the 
country, now prevails in Indiana, The interest, 
whule it is more or less general in all parts of the 
state, is more noticeable in Connersville and 
vicinity than elsewhere. A telegram, asking for 
special information for our readers, has brought 
us the following: 


CoNNERSVILLE, Jan. 29th, 1886. 

The revival in Connersville, Ind., has, by its 
extent and rapidity, been the most extraordi- 
pary season of the kind ever known in this city. 
The Rev. John H. Dodridge, pastor of the 
Methodisi Church, has Jabored with tlie assist- 
ance of an efficient band of lay-belpers, 
resulting already in more tban four hun- 
dred conversions, three hundred and sixty-eight 
having already united with the Methodist 
Church. Of those converted, about three hun- 
dred are said to be adults, and a bundred and 
fifty young men. 

The Presbyterians, the Rev. T. H. Hench, 
pastor, began their special efforts later on in the 





season, and have, at this time, perhaps, seventy- 
five persons who have professed conversion, 
The Rev. Mr. Cobb, an evangelist from Indian- 
apolis, a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is preaching every evening, and the 
work seems to be progressing with unabated 
interest. The Christian, or Disciple Church— 
the Rev. J. A. Thomas, pastor—is also holding 
services every evening, and has already real- 
ized quite an addition to the number of their 
communicants, The Germans and also the 
colored Methodist Churches have been making 
special] efforts. 

A solemn impression seems tu pervade the whole 
community, and the revival is the topic of con- 
versation in all directions. 

This work has produced the most marked 
effect upon the liquor interests of the city 
that could well be imagined. The saloons 
are said to have be2n nearly abandoned, 
and the proprietors are by no means sure what 
will be the end of this matter. One brewery 
that usually sold one hundred and seventy dol- 
lars worth of beer in this place every week, 
two weeks since dropped suddenly down to a 
weekly sale of only seventy dollars. 

The preaching, though pungent and fervent, 
does not seem to be characterized by any other 
special features. Nor have prayer and special 
gatherings been a marked feature in the work. 
A very large proportion of the time of the 
service is occupied with singing, and, I should 
say, a very determined effort on the part of the 
lay-workers to “rescue the perishing,” by a 
personal conversational effort. Mr. Dodridge 
say3 to-day he has no idea how long it may 
seem best to contiaue the effort. 





THurRspAy of last week was] the § Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, and was generally observed. 
The best general report cf the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the colleges is generally made 
by a committee of the students in the Union 
Theological Seminary. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, says: 


‘* Drunkenness has decreased very decidedly. The 
sense of personal honor and of self-respect has 
strengthened. Public sentiment among students 
has improved. On the other hand, vices which are 
born of luxury and self-indulgence tend to increase. 
Part of the utility of athletic sports in colleges is that 
they combat this tendency to luxury.” 


The Rev. W. M. Barbour, college pastor of 
Yale, reports: 


“The behavior of the Yale students of late years 
in the judgment of their instructors, has been most 
exemplary. College athl.tics, encouraged as they 
are here on moral grounds, contribute to the lessen- 
jng of lower enjoyments among our young men.” 


President Seelye, of Amherst, says: 


“The moral life of the members of the college 
was never niger than now. There is a special im- 
provement both in the views and practices of the 
students relating to temperance. There is also a 
much higher appreciatiun of the claims of manliness 
and good order.” 

President Barnard, of Columbia, says: 


**So fur as our means of observation extend, the 
moral tone of the ccllege is quite satistactory, and 
perhaps has never been more so. If there are vices 
prevalent among the students, they are unknown to 
us.” 


President Knox, of Lafayette, says: 


** The vice of drunkenness, which has troubled the 
college to some degree in past years, has hardly 
shown itself of late. The youangmen have been or- 
derly and correct in their conduct and diligent in 
their studies,” 


Ex-President Hopkins, of Williams, says: 


“ There was atime when we felt it necessary to 
exact a pledge from every student that ne would 
not use intoxicating drinks on cojlege ground. At 
present no such pledge is required by college orders. 
There has been, too, a gradual change of sentiment 
in the community and so among the young men in 
regard to college tricks and disturbances generally 
aud so 1n improvement.” 


President 8. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, Bays: 


“There has been unquestionably at Dartmouth 
for several years a steady and marked improvement 
in college morals, The brutal element is almost ex- 
tinct—hazing absolutely so. a false sense of honor 
is giving way toatrue one. We are making earn- 
est effurts to do away with the notion that students 
may have a different standard of honor, morals and 
obligations from other men.” 


Sunday before last. ‘J'he Religious Telescope, at 
Dayton, U., reported, two weeks ago, a 
thousand additions to the Church of the 
United Brethren, and about as many last 
week. The First Presbyterian Church of 'Tope- 
ka, Kan., received sixty-five members in its two 
lass communions. In Watkins, N. Y., fifty-one 
accessions to the Presbyterian Church are re- 
ported ; 106 at Towanda, Pa.; and 530 names 
have been put on the * convert’s roll” in Dr. 
Pierson’s Church in Philadelphia. Extensive 
revivals are reported in the Southern Presby« 
terian Churches of Monroe Co., W. Va. 


...-The Methodist papers are now beginning 
© oveificw with reports of revivals. At Man- 
chester, Ia., 114 have been added to th 
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church; at Essex, Ill, 75 conversions are re- 
ported; at Litchfield, Ill., 93; at Bunker Hill, 
Il, 70; and 150 in the First Church of Freeport, 
Iu. At La Hogue, IIL, it is stated that, as the 
result of the revival, every house in the village 
has become a house of prayer, and that no fam- 
ily has been without its conversions. 


Missions. 


Our readers will remember the graphic story 
of ‘*The Lost Fifteen,” told anonymously in our 
columns last fall, showing how fifteen Moslems, 
who had aceepted Christianity were, with their 
teacher, Feizizade Mahmed Effendi, ousted and 
spirited away, probably into various military 
companies. This case forms one of a number of 
cases of persecution which have been laid as a 
memorial before the embassies in Paris by the 
Evangelical Alliance, which complains that, not- 
withstanding the declarations of religious toler- 
ance by the Ottoman Empire—especially at the 
Berlin Congress, in 1878, Protestant subjects 
are deprived of religious liberty and severely 
persecuted. The charges are: Denial to Mos- 
lems of the right to embrace Christianity ; pun- 
ishment by persecution of converts from Islam- 
ism to Christianity; needless hindrance of 
Christian subjec’s in the enjoyment of the 
right of educating their own children, worship- 
ing God in public assembly, and building honses 
of worship. Under the last charge the memo- 
tial says: 

“The right of public worship has never been inter- 
fered with since 1856, until quite recently. Lately, 
in some of the provinces, Protestant places of wor- 
ship have been closed by government Officials, who 
have claimed that permission must be obtained from 
His Imperial Majesty himself before the poor village 
congregations may meet on their own premises to 
worship God. 

“It is hoped that serious remonstrances may be 
addressed to the Sublime Porte on the subject of 
interference with the quiet worship of Protestant 
Christians in their own houses, or in such other 
places on their own premises as they are able to 
provide, it being understood that such interference 
is an innovation entirely at variance with established 
usage, and an unwarrantable restriction of privi- 
leges implied in declarations of religious liberty. 

‘Freedom to build churches, as is well known, 
has been promised more than once to the Christians 
of Turkey. The Protestants of Turkey are not in 
the enjoymeut of this freedom. No place of wor- 
ship can be built in Turkey without the special 
tirman of His Imperial Majesty. In the case of dis- 
tant and poor communities, this is nearly the same 
a3 a prowibition of the building of churches, as of 
schools, owing to the difficulty of communication 
and the pressure of business in al] the departments 
of government in Constantinople. Even in the 
capital itself, Protestants have vainly sought during 
several years to obtain the necessary authorization 
to build a church on property bought for the pur- 
pose. After years of patient waiting they are still 
denied the right to build the church which they 
need. The granting of the firman can injure no 
interest, public or private, while the refusal of il, or 
even the delay during years to grant it, from the 
standpoint of this Alliance, can only be called in- 
tolerance and a violation of chartered rights.” 





.-The long and earnest labors of the mis- 
sionaries of the Scottish United Presbyterian 
Church in Northeast China, in the prov- 
ince bordering on Corea, are being 
rewarded. Mr. Ross has for some years 
been preparing to enter Corea, having translated 
the G»spels into Corean, and prepared several 
tracts in that language. Recently, Mr. Ross 
sent an evangelist with tracts among a colony 
of Coreans in the wooded valieys of Manchuria, 
about three hundred miles east of Moukden. 
Some of these tracts fell into the hands of a 
scholar, and he traveled to Moukden and sought 
Mr. Ross to learn more of Jesus doctrine. He 
accepted the truth, and carried it back to his 
friends, 

“They readily believed what he taught them. 


“The truth spread like a contagion among them. 


This leader went again to Moukden to get Mr. Ross 
to come to baptize the believers. He went, and Mr. 
Webster went withthem. They had great difficulty 
in reaching this out-of-the-way place, and they were 
told a part of the road was dangerous from robbers. 
One of their servants left them in fear and turned 
back home. One day they had to go thirty miles, with 
only one residence—a temple—on the road. But 
after some perils they neared the place, and found 
they were expected. A watchman gave the notice: 
‘The foreigners are coming’; and soon they saw 
approaching to meet them a great procession of the 
chief men of the main village, in their best robes, 
who on meeting, saluted them as they would princes, 
and escorted them to their best house. Great pains 
were taken to entertain them in the best manner. 
Nothing was too good to set before them. They 
literally killed the fatted pig for their distinguished 
guests, One man oarried a bag of potatoes five 
wiles to give them. Then all were gathered to- 
gether to hear further instruction in the way of wor- 
shiping the true God, though many had been study- 
ing the Gospels aud praying to Jesus for mouths. It 
seems a genuine work of God’s spirit in their hearts, 
Morning, noon, avd night they listened to the 
preaching. Very mauy were desirous of baptism. 
After carefa] examination and many days’ acquaint- 
ance with these simple believers, Mr. Ross baptized 
some eighty of them, and lefi scores waiting for 
further instruction, Twenty more have since re- 
eived bap ” 





Rews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tue House Committee on Military Affairs 
on Jan. 27th instructed Mr. Viele to report 
favorably to the House the bill introduced by 
Mr. Dowdney for the erection of a monument in 
New York City to the memory of General Grant. 
The bill appropriates $500,000 for the purpose 
of erecting the monument on ground to be do- 
nated by the city. It is provided, however, that 
no part of the money appropriated shall be ex- 
pended or drawn from the Treasury of the 
United States until the sum of $250,000 shall 
have been subscribed and paid into the funds of 
the Grant Monument Association, and is avail- 
able for the purpose of erecting the monument. 


-.--The bond of Mr. Charles J. Canda, as 
assistant treasurer at New York, was approved 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury on Jan. 27th, as 
regular in form, and was subsequently approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as a good and 
sufficient bond. It is for $400,000, and the 
bondsmen were required to justify in twice that 
amount. The sureties are C, P. Huntington, 
Jobn I, Blair, William L. Scott, Edward Cooper, 
Jose F. De Navarro, James T. Woodward, J. H. 
Abeel, Charlies Butler, H. V. Newcomb and J. 
K. Dos Passos. 


. Among the bills introduced in the Senate 
on Jan. 28th, was one by Senator Sherman to 
discontinue the coinage of the silver dollar, and 
to provide for the purchase of silver bullion in 
bars, not less than two million ounces nor 
more than four million ounces per month, at its 
market price, and for the issue, in payment 
therefor, of coin certificates of no less denomi- 
nation than ten dollars each, the bullion to re- 
main in the Treasury as security for the pay- 
ment of the certificates. 


. Benator Platt, on Jan. 25th, reported favor- 
ably from the Committee on Territories the bill 
introduced by Senator Dolph for the admission 
into the Union of the Territory of Washington 
with what is known as the ‘“*Pan Handle” of 
Idaho. The bill provides that before the ad- 
mission of the state a State Constitutional Con- 
vention shall be held, and its proceedings 1ati- 
fied by the people of the district to be admitted. 


....The Senate Committee on Foerign Rela- 
tions reported adversely to granting Gen. O. O. 
Howard the consent of Congress to receive from 
the French Republic the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor and the court appointment and 
honorary rank of chevalier. These honors were 
tendered General Howard by the French Govern- 
ment for and in appreciation of services ren- 
dered his own country. 


.- The Senate Committee on {Foreign Rela- 
tions on January 29th heard arguments by sev- 
eral New England gentlemen on the proposition 
to give effect to the President’s recommendations 
touching the appointment of a fisheries commis- 
sion. They all opposed the creation of .a com- 
mission. 

-.Mis. Thomas F. Bayard, the wife of the 
Secretary of State, died on Jan. 3lst, a liitle 
over a fortnight after the death of her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Bayard. She had been in deli- 
cate health for a long time. She was buried at 
Wilmington, 


.- The House, on Monday, wisely directed the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice to make inquiry into any expendi- 
tures which have been, or may be, made in the 
matter of the Bell or Pan-electric Telephone. 


DOMESTIC, 

-.--A collision between the Cunard Steamship 
* Servia” and the Red Star Steamship ‘* Noord- 
land,” occurred in the North River on Saturday 
last. The *‘Servia” left her pier at the foot of 
Clarkson Street, about two o’clock inthe after- 
noon, and headed slowly down the river, owing 
to the blinding snow-storm. When she was 
about opposite the Jersey City ferry slips the 
** Noordiand” was seen backing out. As the two 
vessels drew near each other the whistles were 
blown and the engines reversed, but the head- 
way gained brought them together with a solid 
crash. The “ Servia” struck head on against 
the starboard quarter uf the “ Noordland,” and 
knocked a hole ten feet wide and fifteen feet 
deep in the Red Star steamer’s stern-post, The 
“Servia” was only slightly damaged, and pro- 
ceeded on her voyage next day. The ‘*‘Noord- 
land’’ was damaged to the extent of $10,000. 


.- The Republican and Democratic caucuses 
of the Ohio Legislature agreed, on Jan. 29th, to 
submit the Hamilton County contest cases toa 
committee of six. The committee will report 
its findings to the Senate. Asit seemed im- 
probable that an agreement would he reached, 
the Republican members submitted a proposi- 
tion that the investigators be sent to Cincinnati, 
take the testimony, and report the same to the 
Senate, leaving the other matters to be settled 
after this was done. The proposition was de- 
clined by the Democrats, and the sub-committee 
was afterward appointed. The legislature has 
been in session now four weéks, ata cost to the 





taxpayers of $27,000, and only three local and 
unimportant bills have been passed—one to 
change & man’s name, the second a ditch bill, 
and the third a bill providing for paying for the 
advertising of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, 


-..-The jury in the case of General Shaler, 
after remaining out fifteen hours, failed to agree, 
and were discharged, The principal evidence in 
the case was that of Monmouth B. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Shaler’s friend, who admitted that he had 
perjured himself before the Gibbs Committee. 
Two of the jurors did not think his testimony 
convincing beyond a reasonable doubt, and the 
jury was accordingly discharged. General 
Shaler was d of accepting bribes and 
paying unusally large sums for property in his 
capacity as a member of the Board of Health. 
The case will again be tried this month. 





...-The State Treasury of Texas on Jan, 29th 
temporarily suspended payment on claims of aly 
kinds. A check for $80,000 was presented by 
the Educational Department, but the Treasury 
was unable to meet it. A deficit of $150,000 
now exists in the various state funds, especially 
in the school fund, The deficit is directly at- 
tributable to the late legislature, locally known 
as the ** Kid Legislature,” which reduced taxa- 
tion to a point shown by Comptroller Swain at 
the time to be below the necessary expenses of 
an ordinary state government. 





FOREIGN. 


..-Lord Salisbury’s ministry was defeated on 
the Collings Agricultural Amendment to the Ad- 
drers by a majority of seventy-nine, on the 
morning of January 27th, The votes were 329 
yeas to 250 nays. Immediately before the 
division Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Conserva- 
tive leader in the House, announced that if 
beaten, the ministry would resign. Mr. Coi- 
lings’s amendment, on which the Government 
was defeated, expresses regret that no measures 
are announced in the Queen’s speech for the 
relief of the sufferers hy the depression in trade 
and agriculture, particularly in regard to afforg- 
ing facilities to farm laborers, etc., for obtain- 
ing allotments of small holdings on equitable 
terms as to rent and security of tenure. Mr. 
Gladstone supported the amendment, and Lord 
Hartington opposed it, going into the lobby 
with the Tories, it is said, to prevent the Queen 
summoning him to Osborne, as she cannot sum- 
mon one of the minority to form a new minis- 
try. The retiring ministers surrendered their 
seals of office on Monday, and Mr. Gladstone 
will form a new cabinet. 


.-Three thousand Turkish troops have been 
sent from Syria to Crete. The garrison of Crete 
will be raised to 19,000 men. The inhabitants 
of Crete, three-fourths of whom are Greeks, are 
excited over the prospect of the arrival of a 
Greek squadron. There are only two furkish 
iron-clads in Cretan waters, and they are 
stationed in Suda Bay. They would be unable to 
resist the progress of a Greek fleet. The Turk- 
ish garrison on the island numbers 10,000 
men. M. Tzanow, the Bulgarian Foreign Mun- 
ister, is negotiating with the Porte fora com- 
plete union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia 
with one legislature and administration for 
both. The Porte is friendly to the scheme, and 
an early settlement of the question is expected, 
Greece has informed Turkey that the Greek 
squadron has gone ona cruise, and will not 
visit Crete. In the latest collective note the 
Powers agree to prevent any warlike stepa in 
the Bulkans or territorial modificatious, 
Mr. Gladstone, iu his letter to M. Demarch, of 
Athens, says: “I earnestly hope Greece will 
pause before placing herself on this occasion in 
conflict with the deliberate and uniied recom- 
mendation of the Powers.” 


.-Prince Bismarck, on June 28th, in the de- 
bates in the Prussian Landtag on the expulsion 
of the Poles from Germany, made a remarkable 
speech, occupying two hours, He said the pri- 
mary cause of the Government's action was the 
disloyalty of_the Poles to the German Crown. 
They were, he said, constantly engaged in in- 
trigues against the Government, and had made 
themselves a steady annoyance to Prussia. By 
acting as accomplices of the opposition 
in the German Parliament they effected 
a majority against the Government. And 
the Crown could do nothing less than either 
deny the demands of such a majority or else de- 
stroy the civil elem2nt which made the majority 
possible. ‘* Hence,” continued the Chancellor, 
‘*we have determined to buy out all the real es- 
tate owned by Polish nobiles in Prussian Poland 
and place German colonists on the lands hither- 
to occupied by the expelled people. In order to 
make the colonization inure permanently to the 
benefit of the Empire the colonists will be pro- 
hibited from marrying Poles. The cost of the 
undertaking will be about 300,000,000 marks 
(about $75,000,000), but the state will lose no 
more than ten per centum of this sum—a Joss 
made necessary by the exigencies of the case, 
buying out an alien class and reselling to Ger- 

mans—while the gain to the Empire will be im- 
renee 
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A RESIDUARY LEGATEE. 


We have recently had the privilege of 
seeing a number of checks, some for quite 
large amounts, signed by a well-known 
name, as ‘‘ a residuary legatee of the estate 
of .” We know this favored brother 
who, uaoder this title, and as virtual trus- 
tee had charge of the disbursement of the 
large estate, and know that he is honestly 
designing to distribute it wisely and well. 
It must be a great delight to him to sign 
these checks and send them as messengers 
and helps to bless a hundred good causes, 
here a college, there a school, yonder a 
struggling church; again to some worthy 
minister who is working in the by-paths, 
and again tosome obscure work which has 
not as yet claimed the attention and help of 
the benevolent. After our ‘‘residuary leg- 
atee” has fuliy made up his mind that the 
cause or the person to whom he is about to 
send a check is worthy, and that the check 
will be belping on the work and honoring 
the name of the Mastér, we do not suppose 
it is a great sacrifice for him to make out 
the check. When he signs his name, and 
adds: ‘‘ A Residuary Legatee,” he knows 
that the check will not be charged up to 
his own private bank account, but to the 
account of the estate which he is 
administering. The money he gives is not 
his own; he is but the trusted and honoréd 
steward, and as a steward he is adminis- 
tering. A friend being present, one day, 
when one of these generous Obecks was es- 
hibited, said: ‘1, too, could give money 











away freely if it was somebody's else mon- 
ey. How easy it would be and how delight- 
Sul too, to have a fund like this from which 
to pay out one’s benevolences. If we were 
all residuary legatees we would all be gen- 
erous.” We pondered these words and 
said to ourselves. ‘‘The brother is verily 
right.” Then came the thought: ‘ But 
are not all God’s children ‘residuary lega- 
tees?’ “Can any one of us say that aught 
that we have isour own? If we belong to 
Christ, does not all that we have, as well as 
all that we are, belong to him? Are we any- 
thing more than the ‘residuary lega- 
tees’ of our absent Lord? Did he not leave 
us our talent and say: ‘ Use it forme; put it 
where it will bring the most glory to my 
name and do the most good to man’?” 
‘*Stewards of the manifold grace of God,” 
have we any right to deal with our posses- 
sions or our gains in any other way than as 
our friend, the ‘‘ residuary legatee of the 
estate of ——” does? 

**Many years ago, when my income was 
very small, I became convinced that the 
spirit of the old law of the tithe survived 
under the New Testament dispensation; 
only it comprehended aij that a man had, 
and not a tenth only. But as I knew my 
weakness I thought it wise to make sure 
of at least a tenth of the Lord’s property; 
so I set apart a tenth of my gross income 
and said, ‘that, at least, is not ours, but 
the Lord’s’; and from that tenth I gave to 
the Lord’s work. I did not find it difficult 
to give this tenth away. It was not my 
own, but another’s; and it was not hard to 
give another’s money away. It was not 
long before 1 found it necessary to increase 
the proportion to two-tenths. Having set 
it apart, and denied personal ownership in 
it, I did not find it difficult to give the 
second tenth away whenever I saw there 
was need, for the Kingdom and the Gos- 
pel’s sake. Finally I concluded that it was 
not worth while to make so ‘ many bites at 
a cherry,’ and I just said ‘ Lord, | am thy 
residuary legatee.’ It is astonishing how 
easily I manage my money matters now. 
Certainly I give easier, and with more 
pleasure; and, moreover, I have very much 
more to give; for I have proved the prom- 
ise that he that sows bountifully shall reap 
bountifully.” 

Such is the testimony of a man whom we 
know. 

Our thought wanders to the wide field 
of God’s Kingdom. We see so much need 
for a wise, large and continuous liberality 
in the use of money; and we are grieved 
to know that the Lord’s money is not forth- 
coming. The ‘‘residuary legatees” have 
either forgotten their trust or else they are 
not administering it as they should. And 
when we consider the elegance in which 
many of these legatees are living, the lav- 
ish amounts they are spending upon their 
own homes and their own personal grati- 
tications, we wonder again if it ever occurs 
to them that they are in any wise false to 
their trust. 


Should the gentleman of whom we first 
spoke forget to dispose of the estate which 
has been left to his care, he would be justly 
held to be an unfaithful steward. Nay, 
more, men would count him an embezzler. 
Even should he give away a small portion, 
and keep the remainder for himself, he 
would be justly deemed a ‘‘ wicked serv- 
ant.” It is true that our Lord has given to 
all of us discretion as to how we shall use 
the estate or possessions he has entrusted 
us with. No doubt he intended that we 
should use a reasonable portion for the 
maintenance of ourselves and our families; 
for ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
whether the laborer be a minister or a lay- 
man; for all God’s children are supposed 
to be engaged in his business. But the ques- 
tion is, are the ‘‘ residuary legatees” of our 
Lord Jesus Obrist as careful and econom- 
ical in administering his estate when it 
comes to their own wants as when itis a 
question of the needs of the Kingdom. 
This is a question which‘is worth ponder- 
ing, both by those to whom much is given 
as well as to those to whom little is 
given, and vice versa. For. ‘to whom 
much is given much shall be required, 
and to whom little is given a little will 
be required,” but that Uiitle will be re- 
quired. No man hasa right:to say: ‘“ Be- 
cause the Lord has only entrusted me with 
little, I am, therefore, not expected to dis- 





burse any of it.’”” Nor has theman to whom 
much has been given a right to say: ‘‘My 
own hand hath gotten it for me, and, there- 
fore, I will use the largest portion of it for 
myself, and will give alittle of it only to the 
cause of Christ.” Asa rule the rich give, 
or rather disburse, of the Lord’s riches, 
which they have been entrusted with, only 
asmall ratio of it in proportion to what 
the poor do. They are more in the habit 
of measuring their gifts by what others give, 
than by what they have left over after they 
have given. 

What a mighty impulse everything in the 
kingdom would have if all the ‘‘ residuary 
legatees ” of Christ would duly and truly 
appreciate their trust. The world would 
be evangelized in a half-score years. No 
good work be would left undone. Well our 
unfaithfulness may and will delay his ‘‘com- 
ing and kingdom ”.; but it will not prevent 
us from having to give an account of our 
stewardship at the judgment seat of Christ. 


THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF OUR 
COLLEGES. 








One of the signs of the times is the evi- 
dent growtlt of a manly and self-respecting 
spirit among college undergraduates. 
Nearly a)l the reports of the college presi- 
dents made to a committee of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in view of the Day of 
Prayer for colleges, dwell on this point. 
Hazing has nearly or quite died out. The 
public sentiment of the students actively 
condemns it. The religious feeling is by 
no means decreasing. As illustrations of the 
growing religious seriousness we may men- 
tion the success of the special meetings at 
Williams College, lately held by Dr. Pente- 
cost, and the great interest in those held in 
various colleges visited this winter by the 
young English collegian, Mr. Studd. 

Nevertheless, the religious condition of 
our larger colleges is by no means what it 
should be. There is, perhaps, less drunken- 
ness, gambling, and brutality; but there is 
quite as mich self-indulgence and laziness. 
While there is not a little religious activ- 
ity, it lacks guidance and efficiency. 

We would naturally expect the religious 
activity of a college to depend very much 
on the activity or faithfulness of the college 
pastor, if such an officer there be. It is 
more difficult to obtain a good college pas- 
tor than a good professor of Greek or 
chemistry. The test for such a man is 
success. If a college pastor finds students 
out of sympathy with himself, if they listen 
unwillingly to his preaching, and do not 
cheerfully and freely talk with him on 
religious matters, he is out of his place. 
He may be a very good man, a devoted 
Christian, and a sound preacher, but he is 
not the man for acollege pastor. Students 
want sympathy in their young activities 
and their wide-reaching questionings. 
Such a preacher may do_ elsewhere, 
but he is not adapted to the wants of those 
who require helpful and sympathetic gcuid- 
ance rather than direction. The college 
pastor, more than any other pastor, if pos- 
sible, must have @ personal interest in the 
students; must know them individually, 
and be able to keep on good terms with 
them. He must know how to deal individu- 
ually with a yourg man’s wants and doubts, 
and he must be respected for his intellectual 
power and enthusiasm, and loved for his 
personal and affectionate interest in his 
parishioners. 

But not every college can have a man 
set apart to be its pastor. The president 
of the college must often perform the 
duties, or they will go undone. But, even 
if there be a pastor, and much more if 
there be none, the professors have a privi- 
lege and duty of religious helpfulness which 
is very often neglected. 

The duty of a college teacher is fre- 
quently misunderstood even by himself. 
How many professors there are who con. 
sider that they have done their whole duty 
if they meet their classes at the appointed 
time, and hear them recite. Hear them 
recite! That is all. These ‘‘ teachers” 
may be learned men, but they are not 
teachers. It is the noble privilege of a 
teacher to lead and guide study, and to in- 
cite scholarly enthusiasm. One who 
merely hears a pupil tell what he has 
learned out of a text-book has studiously 
done the least for that pupil he possibly 





can, when he should have done the most. 
So that teacher who is a professor of 
religion as well as of Latin, fails terribly 
if he is not eager and anxious to develop 
the moral and religious character of his 
pupils, as well as their intellecual power. 
It is a matter of great grief to see along 
procession of college professors and in- 
structors, not one of whom loves his 
students enough to go out of his way to 
direct their studies out of the class-room; 
and who, then, as might be expected, 
cares even less, and takes even less pains 
to help and encourage them in a Christian 
lite. There is no higher privilege a 
teacher has than this. 

Responsibility for one’s pupils can no 
more be thrown off than for one’s own 
children. If parents pray for the conver- 
sion of their children, let teachers pray and 
labor for the conversion of their students. 
The young will respond to such appealsand 
efforts in their behalf. It is the influence 
which comes from a heart going out freely, 
beyond conventional obligation, that touch- 
es the soul. The forced worship of morn- 
ing prayers cannot be substituted for per- 
sonal religious influence. These forced 
services do not often convert anybody. The 
most painful circumstance in the religious 
condition of our colleges is that so often 
scarce One man in the faculty can be found 
whose heart leaps forward to meet the 
privilege of leading the young men under 
their charge into a life of lofty Christian 
consecration. Why should this work be 
left wholly to the faithfulness of afew of 
the young men themselves? 





THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


WE print elsewhere sufficient reports of 
various religious and revival work to prove 
that, while the promise is hopeful, there is 
much work to be done. Mr. Aitken has 
concluded his great campaign, and left be- 
hind him an influence which really marks 
an epoch in the Episcopal Church. This 
mission has done more to arouse the out- 
reaching religious activity of that Church, 
and to assimilate its work with that of 
other Churches, than any other event in 
our knowledge of its whole history. That 
burst of impassioned, extemporaneous 
prayer, mingled with appeal, uttered by 
Mr. Aitken on his knees at the immense 
farewell meeting in Orange, last Friday 
night, could not have been surpassed in 
freedom and impressiveness in all the 
history of evangelism. 

In Indiana a remarkable wave of revival 
power is reported on a previous page. We 
believe it will spread over a large section of 
the neighboring country ; for one fire is sure 
to kindle another. Mr. Moody has finished 
his grand meetings in Chicago, reported 
last week, and has been engaged the past 
week in similar successful services in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., from which ke will go, this 
week, to Nashville and Memphis. 

The report we publish of the meetings 
still carried on in this city calls for serious 
thought. These meetings are full of interest, 
are faithfully carried on, but they do not 
yet reach the unconverted as they ought. 
This latter class do not attend them in any 
great numbers. Very few rise for prayers. 
This shows that, under present condi- 
tions, itis not enough to open the churches 
and announce meetings. The non-church- 
going people will no more attend these 
extra services, unless urged and person- 
ally invited, than they will the regular 
meetings of the Sabbath. They will not go 
out of their way to put themselves where 
they will be urged to change their religious 
life, unless some special attraction draws 
them. For this reason we seem to wait 
some mighty personal influence, such as was 
that of Wesley or Finney or Moody, to 
reach these people. But still more to be 
desired is it that we should learn, even at 
the expense of much disappointment. that 
the way of the Gospel is not by standing at 
the church door and ringing a bell to be 
heard over the highways and hedges in- 
viting the halt and the blind to come in, 
but by going out and preaching to them, 
individually, where they are, and thus 
bringing them into the kingdom, and into 
the Ohurch of Jesus Christ. We have 
sometimes made too much of the church 
building, and imagined that that was the 
place for doing our preaching, forgetting 
that the place to preach the Gospel to men 
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is the place where we can get them, and 
never the place where we cannot get them. 
The ministers, with all their preaching in 
the sanctuary, cannot convert people, un- 
less the people can be got there. The 
church-members have to do tbe work. It 
is they that must find the wandering, and 
tell them of a free salvation. 

The situation, then, is generally very 
hopeful; but it needs, especially in our 
cities, much more combined and personal 
activity. The Presbytery and the Classis 
and all their members cannot make a revi- 
val. It needs the personal work of ten 
thousand of the lay-members, and that, too, 
somewhere else than in the church assem- 
bly rooms. 





PENSION DEMAGOGISM. 


Tue Pension Committee of the House of 
Representatives last week reported a bill 
which proposes to increase the pensions of 
the widows and dependent relatives of de- 
ceased soldiers now on the pension roll 
from the present rate of eight dollars to 
twelve dollars per month. Mr. John C. 
Black, the Commissioner of Pensions, being 
asked what would be the probable increase 
of the annual pension expenses of the Gov- 
ernment if this bill should become a law, 
gave itas his opinion that the annual in- 
crease would be $6,166,992. This, though 
not a frightful sum, is an item large enough 
to justify a careful consideration of the 
matter before passing the bill. 

During the debate upon this bill, Mr. 
Browne, of Indiana, offered an amendment 
which proposes to repeal the existing lim- 
itation upon the time of filing claims, as 
provided for under the Arrears Pension Act 
of 1879, and extend the limitation to the 
first of January, 1886. The Commissioner 
of Pensions was also asked to inform the 
House of Representatives as to the result 
of the adoption of this amendment in the 
way of increasing the pension cost. His 
answer to this question is that the amend- 
ment, if becoming a law, would take out of 
the Treasury of the United States the huge 
sum of $302,836,200. These are startling 
figures, and by their magnitude show that 
Congress ought to take more than one long 
breath before launching the Government 
into such an enormous expense. lt is a 
very simple matter, so far as the mere labor 
of the action is concerned, for Congress to 
vote away such an amount of money; but 
it is quite another thing for the people to 
pay it. The payment means a heavy bur- 
den of taxation. 

When the original Pension Arrears Act 
was under consideration, in 1879, the 
country was told that the total increase of 
pension cost to the Government, from the 
adoption of the measure, would not at the 
most be more than $25,000,000; and some 
of the advocates of the measure placed the 
increased cost even as low as $10,000,000. 
Commissioner Black, being asked to give 
the result from the passage of the act up 
to June 30th, 1885, says that the amount 
actually paid between these periods, under 
the Arrears Act, is already $179,405,872. 
This is not the whole result, since, as he 
says, we must add to these figures $80,- 
468,100 more yet to be paid, making a 
total of $259,873,972 as the increased cost 
of the pension legislation of 1879. It is 
now proposed by Mr. Browne, of Indiana, 
to increase this cost by adding $302,836,- 
200, swelling the total for arrears of pen- 
sions to the astounding sum of $562,710,- 
172. 

We ask our readers, and we ask Congress, 
to take a sober look at these figures. We 
certainly have never objected, and do not 
now object, to a liberal and generous 
course on the part of the Government 
with the soldiers and sailors who helped to 
put down the Rebellion, and also with their 
families. They richly deserved, and have 
already received, an expression of the na- 
tion’s gratitude for their services. Yet. it 
is well to remember that this good idea 
may be carried to such an extent as to be- 

come a grave practical injustice to the peo- 
ple, who have to pay all the bills. No one 
who has watched the pension legislation of 
Congress can have failed to preceive that 
what is called ‘‘the soldiers’ vote,” has, 
with both parties, been the controlling in- 
fluence in this legislation. Each party has 
vied with the other to catch the ‘‘ soldiers’ 
vote” through the pension system; and 


the result has been a vast amount of purely 
party demagogism, having no other basis 
than that of political selfishness. Pension 
agents and ‘pension rings’’ have kept 
themselves busy in getting up and circu- 
lating petitions, and in getting new laws 
through Congress, simply to grind their 
own axes, and have made millions of dol- 
lars by the operation. 

It seems to us that the time has fully 
come when Congress should call a halt in 
this business of increasing our pension ex- 
penses, and remember that the people 
have some rights which it would be well to 
respect. The people are abundantly able 
and willing to do the right and fair thing 
on this subject; but they should not be 
willing to be virtually fleeced, in order that 
political leaders may carry out their party 
schemes. It woulg be well forthe country 
if the selfish demagogues were sent to the 
back seat and kept there. 





GLADSTONE TO THE FRONT 
AGAIN. 


QugEN Victoria does not love Gladstone; 
in fact, itis notorious that she hates him. 
She did her best to give eclat to Lord Salis- 
bury’s government; but all her effort to 
open Parliament for him in person has 
proved only that her influence with people 
and Parliament is just nothingat all. She 
has not delayed by a day the fall of the 
Tory government. 

Salisbury and his Tories have fallen by 
just the majority of the Irish Nationalists. 
They were bound to go the moment Mr. 
Parnell bade his oath-bound Nationalists 
vote against them. How they should go 
was the question, whether on the direct 
issue of the Irish policy, or on some side 
issue. They did not have the sagacity to 
face the direct issue, and they were beaten 
on anew question, but one which allies 
against them a strung English element. 

The Collings Amendment to the Queen’s 
Address shrewdly criticised that address, 
not for its discreditable avoidance of the 
Irish question, but for its neglect to bring 
forward a plan to correct the land laws in 
England itself. On this matter no dread 
of imagined disruption of the empire could 
be introduced. The patriotic cry of a 
United Kingdom had no place. On the 
other hand, the amendment could not but 
be popular with the English voters. If Par- 
liament were dissolved, and a new election 
ordered on that issue, it would be found 
that radicalism is spreading in England, 
and the watchword of ‘* Three acres and a 
cow ” might become a word of power after 
all. It isno wonder that the Government 
hastened to bring in its Irish propositions, 
and tried to force the vote of confidence on 
them rather than on that of English agra- 
rianism. 

The introduction of this new question 
may prove of immense political signifi- 
cance. When Ucalegon’s house next door 
is on fire, Priam’s must burn too. Ire- 
land and England and Scotland and Wales 
have the same interest in breaking down 
the laws which limit the liberty of acquir- 
ing freeholds. Hodge and Patrick will 
find they want the same thing; and it will 
not be easy to set them to fighting each 
other. With such an alliance the days of 
the proud aristocracy, with their huge es- 
tates, are numbered. For this reason, the 
few large landholding Whig peers may be 
driven off from the Liberal ranks. Lord 
Hartington deserted Gladstone, for he in. 
herits a rent-roll of half a million a year. 
Gladstone can afford to lose him, for Hodge 
has more justice and more votes on his 
side. 

The cable tells us that Gladstone is in 
high spirits, and believes he can solve the 
difficulty. That means that he believes he 
can satisfy the Irish demands; and that 
means that he does not believe they are so 
extravagant and unreasonable as the Tories 
insist that they are. He does not believe 
that they wish more than the power of local 

government under the supreme imperial 
sway. That is really what we here give 
every one of our states, and is no more 
than is just. But this is so great a step in 
advance that it may take more than one 
year to perfect the plan and bring it toa 
vote. Meanwhile we are inclined to think 
that Parnell, who knows his mind, and has 





gréa,.wisdom and patience, will only de- 
mand, at first, such minor revisions of the 





laws relating to land tenure and rent, as 
shall relieve the immediate strain. So long 
as this is the case, Gladstone is safe, unless 
some foreign exigency shall arise with 
which he ghall prove incompetent to deal. 
That in foreign matters his last administra- 
tion was a great failure, while Salisbury’s 
has been a great success, is undeniable. 
What the Greek trouble may develop into 
is beyond prophecy. 

Whether, then, Gladstone’s new adminis- 
tration shall last fora month or for years 
depends on the patience of the Irish pha- 
lanx. If they act prudently, Gladstone will 
give them all they want. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


Ir is only a few years ago that the Book 
of Daniel was one whose history the Chris- 
tian believer found it very hard to defend. 
The unbelieving critics could not deny 
that the prophecies of the last six chapters 
described the times of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, and they incontinently declared that 
it could not possibly be any earlier than 
his time, They were sure the historical 
part of the book was also pure legend, and 
was proved so by its utter falseness to all 
the history of Babylon that had come 
down to us from Greek authors. Espe- 
cially the story of the capture of the city 
by the Medes, and the death of the King 
Belshazzar, slain on the night of the 
capture, by Darius the Mede, was utterly 
irreconcilable with the account given by 
Greek writers of its capture by Cyrus the 
Persian, who took the King Nabonidus 
alive, at Bursippa. To reconcile these two 
stories seemed impossible. 

But they were both true, and the tablets 
inscribed by the orders of Nabonidus and 
Cyrus themselves, in their own lifetimes, 
prove it. First there was found an inscrip- 
tion of Nabonidus, in which he prayed the 
gods to bless his son Belshazzar, of whom 
he spoke in a way which made it almost 
eertain that the two were co-regents, as were 
Nebuchadnezzar and his father. That in- 
scription gave the key to the mystery. 
Then followed, within the last few years, the 
discovery of another tabiet, dated in the 
third year of Belshazzar, except that the 
name of the god Bel was replaced by his 
other name, Merodach. There were also 
discovered the histories of the campaign, 
from which we learned that when Cyrus 
came with his army, Belshazzar at first took 
the field, but that as the danger became 
more imminent, Belshazaar returned to the 
capital, and his father, Nabonidus, led the 
army. At last Nabonidus was conquered, 
and Cyrus’s lieutenant, Gobryas, the Mede, 
captured the city *‘ without fightiag.” The 
day on which the capture took place was 
just that day in the month sacred to Tham- 
muz and Ishtar, in which a promiscuous 
and licenttous feast would be most likely 
to be celebrated. This story explains 
everything, down to the reason why Daniel 
was offered the honor of being the ‘* third 
ruler in the kingdom.” 

So throughout the whole historical part 
of Daniel difficulties vanish almost every- 
where. Itis shown to be impossible that a 
book so full of the color of the life and in- 
stitutions of the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus could have been written three 
or four hundred years later, when the Per- 
sian, like the Babylonian Empire, had passed 
away, all swallowed up by the Greek con- 
quest and civilization. It would have 
required a veritable archeologist, such as 
never lived in the ancient days, to recover 
the spirit of the times, separated nearly as 
far from Epiphanes as we are from Chaucer, 
and put them in a realistic story. What 
might have been done then in the way of 
historical invention is seen in the Book of 
Judith, an evident romance, false and im- 
possible in every part. Here, as everywhere, 
research, while it cannot be asked to sub- 
stantiate the miracles, does all that is pos- 
sible, in clearing away the objections of 
historical criticism, and proving the his- 
torical credibility of all that comes within 
the province of such criticism. 











....Senator Evarts, of whom so much was ex- 
pected in view of his great reputation, is rather 
studiously silent on the floor of the Senate. He 
is, perhaps, waiting to get himself a little 
accustomed to senatorial ways. It is to be 
hoped that be will not wajt too long on the sil- 
ver question, 





CAitorial Hotes. 


Joun, inhis Gospel, tells us that, on one oc- 

casion, many of the “‘ disciples” of Christ, after 
hearing his preaching, and not liking it, “ went 
back and walked no more with him.” Jesus 
then turned to “ the twelve,” and said: “ Will 
ye also go away?” We have often been im- 
pressed with the great wisdom and force of the 
words in which Peter answered this question: 
**Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. And we believe and are 
sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” We commend this answer to those 
who are not satisfied to accept Christianity as 
their religion, to regulate their lives by its pre- 
cepts, and build their hopes for anotber world 
on its gracious promises. Rejecting this system, 
what are they going todo? To whom will they 
go? What will they substitute for that which 
they reject? What can they substitute that will 
be the superior in its qualities and claims? Life 
is to them a reality, and death a reality, and sin 
a reality, whether they believe in Christ or not. 
God is a reality, and their relations to him are 
real, no matter what they think about Christ. 
Christ himself is real as a character of history, 
whether they accept him or not. The religious 
necessities of the human soul are real ; and mere 
negatives cannot supply these necessities. Every 
man, whether he is aware of the fact or not, 
needs a positive faith that travels into a realm 
where his experience cannot go, And if Christ 
and the doctrine of Christ will not answer as the 
object of such faitb, then what will answer? 
Reader, to whom will you go, and with whom 
will you lodge your hopes, and how will you dis- 
pose of the religious question inalienably at- 
tached to your very existence, if you make up 
your mind, or have made up your mind, to dis- 
pense with Christ and the salvation which be 
offers to you? 








Tose who think that religion is perishing out 
of this generation will do well to ponder the 
following figures. The following colleges in the 
United States are under Presbyterian control; 
and against each we tabulate: the number of 
students in the four college classes, and the 
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R == A= 
PE isc dndicensececsscal 435 204 50 
IRs 6c ciicecte ‘eaccsacs 174 8s 35 

Washington and Jefferson.. .149 89 

Park College, Mo............. 109 104 29 
N. Y. Oniversity...........5.. 103 87 8 
SINE, GH oss scisicvidescsen 94 62 2 
Adelbert, Cleveland, O........ 7? 49 lw 
Pike diacsies is. dod 195 171 45 
Parsons, Fairfield, I......... 70 53 22 
Lake Forest, Ill. .......cceee 61 60 18 
Lenox, Hopkinton, J.......... 52 25 2 
ee 52 15 2 
Maryville, Tenn.........:.... 34 82 9 
Washington, Tenn............ 34 27 1 
BN inc dvnns ccccsacecs 80 29 52 
TO, DID. cscs ccccceccces 17 14 8 
Emporia, Kan................ 10 8 2 
PORTER, Bic csncccscctcocecess 9 T 8 
Macalester, Minn............. 6 6 5 
Westminster, Mo............. 118 16 20 
isthe csicicnisccias 1881 1147 341 


The total in the last column must be reduced a 
little, because students in the preparatory de- 
partment are included at Wooster and Biddle. 
It is a very interesting fact that nearly two- 
thirds of the students in these colleges are mem- 
bers of the church, and one-fifth of them are 
studying for the ministry. We hardly need to 
contrast this state of things with that seventy- 
five years ago. When Dr. Dwight became Presi- 
dent of Yale College, infidels were plenty, and 
hardly a professing Christian could be found, 
while as late as 1813 only two or three students 
in Princeton were members of the church. 





THE responses to the suggestion for the ulti_ 
mate union of the Free Baptist and Congrega 
tional denominations ccme in grandly. The 
time may not have quite came yet, but 1t is evi- 
dently not very far off. When The Morning 
Star, organ of the Free Baptists, asked if one 
Congregational paper would back up what THE 
INDEPENDENT had said, it will be remembered 
that The Christian Mirror, published in the 
state where the Free Baptists most abound, said 
Yes most cordially. The Mo rning Siar was evi- 
dently astonished, and wanted to hear from 
other sources. Now it has heard. The New 
Hamps ire Journal and Zhe Vermont Chroniele 
follow suit, and say the same thing, and ask: 

“Cannot each body appoint a Committee of Con- 
ference to see what is the lay of the iand, and then 
we shall know what are the obstacles in the way, 
and how great they are?” 

But The Morning Star wae especially anxious to 
hear what Te Congregationalist would have to 
say, because it was supposed to be an advocate 
of the doctrine of close communion, and so 
necessarily unfavorable to union. We were 
sure that paper was misunderstood on this 
point, and we are now glad to see that it pro- 
noupces on the same side as its neigbbors, It 
first gives 8 statement of the polity snd the" 
~ 
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ology of the Free Baptists and then says, but 
with no effusiveness of enthusiasm : 


** Under these circumstances, it may perhaps be 
assumed that no insuperable obstacle need be sug- 
gested on our side to a union between the Free 
Baptist churches and our own, should it be desired 
by them. It would hardly be expected that we 
should recast our arrangements into the exact forms 
with which they are familiar, and rebaptize them 
with their names. But, if they feel that, substantially, 
our way of doing things suits them so well that they 
could be as happy and prosperous under it as to re- 
tain their own; and that, on the whole, they might 
hope and expect to be advantaged by becoming 
denominationally one with us, we have no doubt 
they would be cordially received. No theological 
differences of a more serious character, or of more 
consequence, than now exist between different 
members of our own body, would be likely to come 
nto the case. 

“ The matter seems, then, mainly, to rest with 
our Free Baptist Brethren. If they see advantages 
in the course proposed, to overbalance any disad- 
vantages which might be involved, they will, no 
doubt, when they feel that the matter is ripe, pro- 
pose such a union. So proposed, we should warmiy 
favor it.” 

*“ THE INDEPENDENT very properly encourages the 
movement, and informs The Morning S.ar that toe 
next Congregational Council, if the subject is 
brought before it, will doubtless indorse the propo- 
sition to unite the two denominations, . We 
have no doubt that our churches would cordially 
welcome to their sisterhood any Free Will Baptist 
Churches, laying no barden upon them with respect 

to the form of baptism.” 

It is evident that the grand hope of the 
Church for union between divided Christians is 
making visible progress. It is not well to press 

” the matter too rapidly, especially as there must 
tirst be decided another important question of 
union, that between the Free Baptists and the 
Christians. We believe that the era of Church 
union is coming, and we want to do all we can to 
help it. And The Advance says the same thing: 
And so it all goes one way, for which the Lord 
be thanked. 





Tue following scrap, found among some old 
papers, is worth saving and perpetuating. It 
contains the right sort of instruction for every 
reader, and, if it is followed, will bring to each a 
happy New Year: 

‘“*No matter who you are, what your lot, or where 
you live, you cannot afford to do that which is 
wrong. The only way to obtain happiness and 
pleasure for yourself is to do the right thing. You 
may not always hit the mark; but you should, pev- 
ertheiess, always aim for it, and with every trial 
your skill will increase. Whether you are to be 
praised or blamed for it by others, whether it will 
seemingly make you richer or poorer, or whether or 
no other person than yourself knows of your action, 
still, always, and in all cases, do the right thing. 
Your first lessons in this rule will scmwetimes seem 
hard, but they will grow easier, until finally, doing 
the right thing will become a habit, and to doa 
thing wrong wiil become an impossibility.” 


We are getting in weekly driblets the full 
reports of the proceedings of the Rabbinical 
Conference, held last November in Pittsburgh, 
The last instaliment in The Jewish Reformer is 
devoted to the discussion of the proposition, 
which was adopted unanimously, in favor of 
Sunday as wellas Saturday service. We would 
like to contribute one suggestion toward the 
settlement of this very serious matter. The 
difficulty which the Jews tind is this: The com- 
munity so generally makes Saturday a day of 
labor and Sunday a day of rest from business 
that synagogues can get only the smallest audi- 
ences ot Saturday, while on Sunday the peo- 
ple can easily be got together. Yet the Mosaic 
jaw requires that the day of rest and worship 
shall be the seventh in the week. Now let us 
suggest that the difficulty be avoided by their be- 
ginning the week on Monday instead of Sanday. 
Days are variable things. Whether a day is Sat- 
urday or Sunday depends on which direction 
you take in crossing the Pacific Ovean. The 
Mosaic law nowhere requires the seventh 
day of the weck to come on Saturday. The 
Jews can, if they will, make it come on Sunday 
by beginning their week on Monday. They have 
made many greater changes than tnat. 


Pav, in the eleventh chapter of his epistle 
to the Hebrews, cites Moses as ap example of 
that faith which he defines to be * the sub- 
stance of things hoped tor,” and also ‘the 
evidence of things not seen.” What he says 
about the faith uf Moses is in these words: “By 
faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season ; esteeming the reproaches of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt, for he had respect unto the recompense 

- of reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not 
fearing the wrath of the King; for he endured, 
as seeing him who is inpisibie,” Tbe key-note 
of this whole description is 1n the words ‘‘as 
seeing him who is invisible,” Pay) does not 
say that Muses actyally gaw God as he saw visj- 
ble and natural objects, He, however, acted 
just as if he had seen God with the familiarity, 
impreeeiveness, and certainty of sensible vision, 


His faith, though not actual sight, was, for all 
practical purposes, the equivalent of sight. 
God was before the eye of his mind as effectively 
and persuasively as he could be if he had seen 
him. He had no more doubt of God’s exist- 
ence, or that hs would sustain and direct him, 
than if he had seen him with his bodily eyes. 
Ina word, Moses by faith actually reulized God 
to his own soul. He was, in this sense, a real- 
ist of the highest order. God was so real to 
him that he had no occasion to fear the wrath 
of Pharaoh, or anything else. It was enough 
for him that God was with him and on his side. 
There is no good reason why faith, in this 
form and to this degree, should not exist in 
every Christian heart. We all have the capacity 
that Moses had to act ‘tas seeing him who is 
invisible” ; and if we do not, the fact is due to 
our fault, and not our misfortune. Such faith 
would arm and energize Christians with a power 
far too seldom seen in their earthly history. 





THE difficulties which have existed in the leg- 
islaturs of Ohio, especially in the Senate, have 
their origin in one of the most shameless elec- 
tion frauds ever attemp:ed. The Democrats in 
Hamilton County, including Cincinnati, were, at 
the election last October, defeated by a small 
Republican majority against their candidates 
for Senators and Representatives. The McLean 
gang of political rascals managed to have the 
returns so doctored as, on the face of the returns, 
to elect the four Democra‘ic candidates to the 
Senate, and the nine Democratic candidates to 
the House of Representatives, hoping thereby to 
prevent the re-election of Senator Sherman to 
the Senate of the United States. The Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives, being in 
the majority, after a summary investigation, 
unseated the nine Democrais who had no title 
to their seats, except that secured by fraud, and 
put the nine Republicans in their place who 
were elected by the people; and this settled the 
question as to the re-election of Senator Sher- 
man. The Lieutenant-Governor, who by the 
constitution of the state is President of the Sen- 
ate, refused tocount the votes of the four Dem- 
ocrats, who held their seats by fraud, on any 
question relating to the validity of their title to 
these seats ; and this blocked the game of Dem- 
ocratic rascality in the Senate, and led to the 
division of the Senate into two bodies, each 
claiming to be the Senate. The action of the 
Republicans has been somewhat summary and 
extraordinary ; and yet, but for this action, it is 
by no means certain that the fraud would not 
have carried the day and gained its end. At 
this writing the difficulty in the Senate is not 
yet settled, and may not be for some time to 
come. The lesson taught by this spectacle is 
thit the state of Obio should so amend her elec- 
tion laws as to make such attempted frands ut- 
terly impracticable. She can do uo better than 
to adopt the election laws of this state. 


WE invite public attention to the following 
astounding statement of injustice which is now 
going the rounds of thenewspapers. Mcre than 
twenty years ago, Mr. George Wilson, now of 
Troy, N. Y., was convicted of the crime of mur- 
der in Milwaukee, Wis.,and was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Last June, after a 
period of more than nineteen years, the Goy- 
ernor of Wisconsin, upon good evidenee of Wil- 
son’s entire innocence of this horrible crime 
of murder, for which he was so long imprisoned, 
decided to grant hima pardon conditioned (?) 
upon his leaving th> s:até immediately, never 
more to return. Why such a conditional par- 
don was made is not known in apy guarter, so 
far as we can learn. However, Wilson at once 
complied with the Governor's barbarous condi- 
tions, and left te state immediately. Having 
succeeded in banishing from the state an inno- 
cent man, who was branded by its courts with 
the awful crime of murder, he—the Governor 
of Wisconsin-—-has committed, under the circum- 
stances, a worse crime, for wiich, if there is 
either law or justice in the land, both he per- 
sonally, and the State of Wisconsin also, should 
be held responsivle and be mide to suffer most 
severely. If the facts are as stated, the Gov- 
ernor had no more right to put an additional 
brand on Wilson, ia excluding him forever from 
the State of Wisconsin, than he has now to 
Impose similar restrictions on the liberty of 
Governor Hill or President Cleveland. If 
the double branding policy of the Governor 
isto be the rule hereafter in Wisconsin, what 
man is safe there? What is to hinder the arrest 
and imprisonment of any other innocent man 
or a thousand others? What is to hinder them 
trom being locked up ior twenty years or more, 
and, on ** incoatestable evidence of innocence’ 
grauted a ‘conditional pardon,” and then 
proceed to burst open the doors and bid 
them all “clear out,” and never show their 
faces again within a state which loudly boasts 
of its ‘civilization, public schools, lberty, 
morality,” etc.? It is said in some quar- 
ters that Wilson has now no redress whatever 
fur the abominable treatment he has received" 
We don’t believe that statement. We think 





the Governor can now be compelled by 
the courts to give Wilson a full pardon with 





no conditions or restrictions whatever. Such 
injustice, as this appears to be, we do not 
believe can find a parallel anywhere in the civ- 
ilized world. We have no acquaintance what- 
ever with this innocent man Wilson, and no 
grievances whatever with the Governor of Wis- 
consin ; both are entire strangers to us; but we 
think something should be done somewhere, in 
the name of liberty and fair dealing. It this in- 
nocent man needs help to enforce his rights, 
and cannot otherwise obtain them, his -friends 
or the public should help him with all the money 
and influence he needs, to obtain full redress for 
the wropgs dune him; and no time should be 
lost in the matter. The Tribune,in commenting 
on this affair,says plainly that ‘‘no damages,if he 
(Wilson) could get them, can compensate him 
for the twenty or more years taken out of his 
life, and for the suffering and disgrace entailed 
by the long imprisonment for an alleged crime 
of which he is wholly innocent.” 


Tue World says that the veferan police officer 
Howard, of the First Precinct in Brooklyn, is 
greatly troubled, and indeed made miserable 
every night by ‘‘ the imbecile orgies of the shal- 
low pated dudes, on their way home from New 
York.” He gets “ tired,” he says and * feels 
like going into some corner to die.” He also 
says ‘‘the species begin to appear, with plenty 
of whisky on board, about eleven o'clock 
in the evening, and ccntinue to come all night, 
until four or five o’clock in the morning. If I 
stop them they fall back on their family respec- 
tabihty, and give me fits.” We pity Officer 
Howard and all the other police officers in 
Brooklyn who thus suffer. The dude species 
seems to be multiplying bere and elsewhere, and 
we would suggest to the “* respectable families” 
with which they are connected that they be 
kept at home, and made to work more and drink 
less—if it is possible. 


Dr. Howarp Crosby has a direct way of put- 
ting things, that makes the truth clear and makes 
corruption wince. Read his letter of Jan. 15th 
to The Tribune: 


“The liquor saloon, No. 18 Sixth Avenue, was 
visited on January 18th, 1885, by OMcer Riegel, who 
arrested Charles H. Parke (to whom the license had 
been issued) for Sunday selling. Justice Welde 
discharged the accused. On February 8th, 1885, 
Officer Murdock arrested John Doyle, the bartender 
of said place, for Suncay selling. Justice Duffy 
discharged the accused. The license of the place 
expired on July 16th, 1885, and was not renewed. 
On August 27th, 1885, Officer Nugent arrested Daniel 
Hayes, bartender of said place, for selling without 
license. He was held in $100 to answer by Justice 
Welde. His case has not yet been called for trial. On 
September 25th, 1885, Officer Lawrence Burke ar- 
rested Robert Parke, bartender of said place, for 
selling without license. He was held in $100 to an- 
swer by Justice Smith. His case has not yet been 
called for trial. On October 9th, 1885, Officer 
O'Connor arrested Daniel Hayes, bartender of said 
place, for seiling liquor without license. He was 
held in $100 tc answer by Justice Power. His case 
has not yet been called for trial. On January 11th, 
1886, Officer Armstrong arrested Robert Parke, bar- 
tender of said place, for selling without license. He 
was held in $100 to answer by Justice Welde. His 
case has not yet been called for trial. 

*‘ Here, you see,a notorious place has been six 
times in a year visited by the police invain. The 
place is still as defiant of law as ever. The fault is 
not with the police force, but with the poiice jus- 
tices who discharge the accused or the District-At- 
torney who pigeon-holes the cases. These law- 
breakers know that their cases will never be tried, 
and so they laugh at tne law and the police. This 
case I have given is a sample of thousands, 

“IT am no lawyer, but I have a little common 
sense, and I would add that, if Jadge Van Brunt can 
force the Excise Commissioners to give a license to 
the Academy of Music, and Judge Donohue can en- 
join the police from interfering with law-breakers 
at the Madison Square Garden, I cannot see the 
value of any Jaw. Let our judges be dictators at 
once. When will our citizens arise and throttle 
this rum curse, which deties law, reason, and de- 
cency?” n 





THE correspondence of General Sherman 
and GeneralF ry, in The North American Review 
is anything but p.easant reading. It seems that 
once, in a private letter, General Sherman ex- 
pressed an opinion not very weil considered, as 
to what might have been General Grani’s ob- 
scurity, if Gen: C. F. Smith had lived. General 
Fry got hold of this letter, and quoted the words 
in an article in The North American Review. 
Then General Sherman made indignant denial 
that he ever did or cuuld have used the language, 
and demanded tne evidence. General Fry re- 
fused the demand once and again, until he had 
badgered the irate Sherman inwo hot language 
and threats of court martial. Then, having got 
all the fun and notoriety out of ithe could, Gen- ] 
eral Fry prints aud substantiates the extract. 
It appears to us that a man of any delicacy, on 
finding such & passage in a private letter, would, 
out of respect to General Grant and General 
Sherman, both of whom he claims to honor, 
have lef: it as private as it was meant to be, in- 
stead of using it to the disadvantage of both, 
though, properly interpreted, it is nothing that 
either need be ashamed of. The act was neither 
just nor generous; and we should rather have 
The North American Review get ite notoriety in 
some other way. 





Tue International Copyright agitation is at 
fever heat. For several days last week the Sen- 
ate Committee on Patents gave hearing to the 
advocates of Senator Hawley’s bill, which secures 
what may be called reciprocal rights for the au- 
thors of the United States and of such foreign 
countries as may enact similar laws to the one 
under discussion. Through a happy coincidence, 
the Century magazine, just out, gives, in a sym- 
posium on the same subject, the opinions and 
testimony of more than two-score American au- 
thors. There is scarcely a dissenting voice in 
the demand for the new law. The question, 
however, is one of conflicting interests, or we 
would have bad the law passed long ago. The 
authors, the publishers, and the readers take 
each a different point of view. The American 
author wants the law, not only that he may geta 
royalty on bis books that are sold in foreign 
countries, but also, and chiefly, that he may not 
be driven from the field here by the publication 
of foreign books that are cheap because the au- 
thors are paid nothing. The publishers are 
divided in interest according as they are honest 
or piratical publisherg. If the proposed law 
shall be enacted, the ‘‘piratez,” as they are called 
will have to go out of business, while the position 
of the others will not be materially changed, 
except that they will be encouraged to devote 
themselves more to American authors, and to 
publish the best work of foreigners in such a 
way that Americans can secure good editions 
in this country. The readers demand the 
most for the least money. But, as Mr, 
Lowell pointed ont in his speech last 
Friday, ‘‘a better book than a cheap book is a 
book honestly come by.” The reader must 
recognize that there is property in the fashion- 
ing of an idea that results in a book asin an 
idea that results in atelephone. By the intro- 
duction of the proposed law, cheap editions 
will not he wholly done away with. The publi- 
cation of second and even tenth-rate matter 
from abroad will receive a check; but publish- 
ers will be bound to print cheap books if the 
public demand them, for the latter have only to 
turn to the libraries and cease to be book buy 
ers in order to bring the publishers to their own 
terms. Itis possible that the Hawley bill may 
be amended in some respects. Perhaps it 
would be well to provide that books of foreign 
authors, to be sold under American copyright, 
should be printed in this country. Mr. Haw- 
ley says that his bill simply ‘* seeks to esiablish 
the same arrangement as to books that already 
exists between this country and England as to 
patents.” 





...-A man cannot live in the world wi hout 
being weighed all the tine. There is only one 
story told in the Bible of a man having the fact 
that he was below weight, like the stones of a 
false balance, written mght down on the wal] 
of bis dinipg-room; and yet there may be a 
hundred persons all around us who have each 
weighed us and found us wanting. A man 
really wanting in moral character cannot con- 
ceal it, and he waiks through the world with a 
hundred people whispering ‘* mene, mene,” be- 
hind his back. He never sees the words written 
down, as Belshazzar did, on the wall, but they 
are written down allthe same by the angel of 
record, and one of these days the book will be 
opened in his sight. Belshazzar only got a lit- 
tle the start of thousands of other people ; for he 
saw the record ap hour before he died, and they 
read its verdict an hour after. We can better 
sayjthat each man writes down his own weight 
by the side of each act of his in an indelible 
record which it will require no Daniel to read 
to him as long as his soul exists. 


....If it be true that every man has his 
opinion of himself, it is equally true that God 
has his opinion of every man. These opinions 
are very likely to differ. That is because we 
use different measures of value from God. Our 
scales are different. We put down our moral 
weight as so much, while God puts it down per- 
haps as not one-tenth as much, perhaps as abso- 
lutely nothing. One of the most important 
things a man can do is to have his scales ad- 
justed and corrected so as to. agree with the 
scales he will at last be weighed by. God’s 
Word gives us the standard. By that we can 
figure our weight. It has been said that we are 
each three men—what we see ourselves to be, 
what our neighbors see us to be, dnd what God 
sees us to be. The three will coincide by-and- 
by, and the time when that will happen is called 
God’s Judgment Day. 


....The Temperance Worker, of Sumter, 8, 
C., has been at much pains to gather exact in- 
formation as to the state of the rum traffic in 
South Carolina. The friends of temperance will 
be pleased to learn that of the thirt}-four coun- 
ties in that state eleven grant no license. Nine 
other counties have but one license town each, 
eight counties have but two license towns, and 
only six have more than two license towns. The 
whole number of bars in the state is 535, of 
which 305 are in Charleston. Says the Worker: 

“ Twelve years ago grogshops were in almost 
every town, Village and cross-rogds in the state. A 
grand mora} toning up has been in working. Whisky 
licenses are doomed in South Carolina.” 


cath Qarolina can rid herself of the bar-room 
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nuisance, if she will. It only needs a strong pall 
and a pull altogether to make her a Prohibition 
state. 


...-Professor Dana, the eminent geologist of 
Yale College, New Haven, in a recent lecture 
said, among other things: 

* The only source of information of the creation 
which we have is this first chapter of Genesis, and 
this must be inspired. There would be no object in 
putting this description of the creation in the Bible 
had it been untrue. The order of the creation must, 
for scientific reasons, have taken place as described 
in the Bivle. 

“Geology proves that everything which exists 
must have had a beginning. Science accords with 
the Bible in that light must have first existed, plants 
must have existed before animals, to feed them and 
to absorb the carbonic acid in the air. 

“No evidences have ever been found of any in- 
ferior race from which men could be sprung. The 
similarity between the recent study of Nature and 
the Mosaic law ought to satisfy the doubting 
students of Nature of the truth of the creation as 
related in the first chapter of Genesis.” 


...-Lbe prohibition m>vement in Iowa is de- 
scribed by The Springfield Kepublican as * pro- 
hibitory fanaticism.” Somebody will have to 
get out a new dictionary for the new meanings 
now given to old words. We offer the following 
contributions ; 

PROHIBITION. A policy proposed by temperance 
men inorder to secure free rum. 

FANATICISM. Objection to High License. 

HicH LICENSE. A measure which makes intoxi- 
cants non-intoxicating. 

RUMSELLERS. Public benefactors. 

Marne. A State of lunatics. 

New York Ciry. An example of the best sort of 
pronibition. 

TEMPERANCE ORGANIZATIONS. Societies for the 
spread of drunkenness, 


...eThe police of Chicago, last week, made a 
raid on the gambling dens in that city, and ina 
single night arrested no less than two hundred 
and twenty persons, some of whom figure con- 
spicuously in society as reputable people. Jus- 
tice Meech, before whom they were brought, let 
them off, as he should not have done with tri- 
fling tines. The way to stop gambling is to pun- 
ish it with due severity, Such trfling with law 
breakers is positively disgracetul. Lt is high 
time that gamblers should suffer the severest 
penalties of the law. A man that steals your 
pockei- book, containing » few paliry doliars, is 
hustled off to state prison, and justly, too, for 
five years or more; while a bigger rascal than 
he, that robs his victim of thousands, is only 
fined. Justice Meech will please ponder over 
this fact, and henceforth act more justly. 


..--An astonishing statement has been in the 
press about a woman having been refused ad- 
mission to the Yale Law school. The fact is 
just the contrary. She applied, she was 
admitted, she is still there, she is likely to 
get her degree when she is through with 
her stndies. The only thing about it which 
is not clear, is why the corporation, to whom hey 
application was referred with a favorable recom- 
mendation of the law faculty, should have de- 
cided not to put her name in the catalogue with- 
out further consideration. If she is a student, 
she should most certainly be registered in the 
list of students in a frank way. Tell the truth, 
and the whole truth, even in college catalogues. 


-.--Homer nods sometimes, and so does 
Tyrteus. The Tribune caught us in the error of 
cabling as a new poem one which had been 
published two years before. Now The Tribune 
publishes in a long telegraphic dispatch from 
Chicago the discovery in Honoijulu of that 
Spaulding manuscript of Mormon interest, of 
which our Hawaiian correspondent sent us word 
about a year ago, and which has since formed 
the basis of loog and learned discussions. In- 
deed we saw lately an examination paper of a 
theological class in Church History, in which it 
was fully considered. 


--»-Professor Eaton, of Yale, is reported as 
saying that it was probably not an apple, but a 
quince with which the serpent tempted 
Eve. Professor Eaton may believe the quince 
the more tempting fruit, but the best New 
Haven authority, Noah Webster, in his diction- 
ary, inthe older unillustrated edition, under the 
words cranberry and sauce, says that, “‘ cran- 
berries make the most delicious sauce” ; and we 
have long suspected the fruit was a cranberry, 
and that as a result of the fall, the tree has de- 
generated to a shrub, and like the serpent 
was, thereafter, made to crawl on its belly. 


---.Archdeacon Farrar at a recent reception 
given him at Exeter Hall, said he had inquired 
into the working of the Maine law and found 
that it worked satisfactorily. It makes ‘‘drunk 
enness difficult” and so “ indefinitely decreases” 
it, and, in consequence, every form of crime. 
He said America is far ahead of England on 
the temperance question. But England, we ob- 
serve, is advancing rapidly. The number of 
abstainors, pledged and unpledged, is estimated 
at six millions, This is not an insignificant 
nucleus for an immense temperance movement 


+++eThe story that three or four capitalist 
are to withdraw a million and a quarter of cap-~ 
ital invested in Atlanta (the story doesn’t say 





what in) on account of the adoption of prohibi- 
tion, and invest it in a foundry in Texas, is prob- 
ably buncombe, It won’t scare prohibitionists 
a bit. Do these capitalists mean to say that 
they cannot successfully manufacture stoves 
unless their foundry is surrounded with liquor 
shops? If so, they may have made a poor choice 
in going to Texas; for prohibition is getting a 
strong hold even in that great state. 


....Thebaw’s last proclamation is quite ludi- 
crous in the light of the events which followed 
it so swiftly. He told his people: 

“In accordance with my custom of guarding 
against any decrease in the prosperity of our re- 
ligion, or the welfare of my country, I myself hav- 
ing arranged the army, will come forth, apd by 
means of my generals and subordinate officers, my 
numerous infantry, artillery, and cavalry, will, by 
land and water, capture, crush down, and wipe out 
these English heretics.” 


...-lt is rather startling to read that 22,425 
human beings in India were killed last year, by 
wild animals and snakes ; and it shows a deerease 
compared with the record ef other years. The 
number of cattle destroyed in the same way was 
49,672. The great majority of casualties among 
the population are caused by snake bites. Or 
these reptiles 380,981 were killed last year, to- 
gether with 23,775 wild animals, 


....An amendment to the constitution of this 
state has been introduced into the legislature, 
which proposes that, in the trial of all civil 
cases by jury, three-fourths of the jury shall be 
competent to finda verdict. We say amen to 
the amendment, as a decided improvement upon 
the rule of unanimity, under which a single pig- 
headed juror may prevent a verdict. 


++-eLhe House committee on Civil Servic e 
Reform has unanimously agreed to report ad- 
versely on Mr. Seney’s bill for the repeal of the 
Civil Service Law. Public sentiment will in- 
dorse the action of the Committee. Whether 
the Democrats like the law or not, they must 
accept and sustain it, or go out of power. 


....-TheCourt of Appeals of this state decided 
that there was absolutely no legality in the 
contempt proceedings of Judge Van Brunt 
against juror Munsell, Ifso, then Mr. Munsell 
has the right of suit against the Judge for 
false imprisonment. Whether he shail exercise 
the right is a question for him to determine. 


....A new aud serious question arises in the 
Roman Catholic papers of England, whether 
homeopathic globules are either food or drivk. 
If they are, one cannot be taken before Holy 
Communion. If they are supposed merely to 
dissolve in the saliva, and become a part of that 
then it is argued they can. 


...-The Chinese Minister at Washington is 
reported to have said that “Ireland is the only 
English-speaking couatry not governed py the 
Irish.” We take it that the Chinese Minister 
must be a wit. This certainly is a very nicely 
put hit at the Insh; avd it comes with special 
force from the lips >f a Chinaman. 


..-. The Critic of Jan. 9th quoted the Satur- 
day Review's ** rehashing” of Mr. Cope White- 
house’s article at some length. Will it now 
quote the Review's article of the following week 
(Dec, 5th) when the editorial eyes were opened? 
This would be both critical and just. 


...»The Produce Exchange of this city, repre- 
senting as it does the best commercial and busi- 
ness sense Of the city, last week passed aresolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to repeal the law 
which authorizes and requires the coinage of 
the “* buzzard”’ silver dollar. Good! 


....Human decisions may not be just ; but}God’s 
decisions are infallibly true. He weighs us in 
just balances. No one can escape those balances 
The weights are found in the commandments of 
his Word ; and we must be weighed by them, 


....Over 1700 students are counted among 
the converts in the last college year and 
2,270 as candidates for the ministry. And yet 
some people are afraid of the influence of col- 
leges. 








COOK’S LECTURES. 
SPEcIAL DisPatcH To THE INDEPENDENT. 


AN audience as remarkable for its qual- 
ity as for \ts quantity gave Mr. Cook a 
warm greeting as he came upon the plat- 
form at Tremont Temple this noon, to be- 
gin the eleventh of the course of lectures 
in the Boston Monduy lecturship. The 
platform was crowded with clergymen and 
educators, and upon the floor and in the 
g@leries were many literary men and wo- 
men, who are prominent in the church and 
educational work of Boston and vicinity. 
Other points of New England were also 
represented, Among those present were 
noticed Professor Park, of Andover, Presi- 
dent Warren, of Boston University, the 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, Dr. Withrow, Dr. Gor- 
don, Dr. Plumb, and Professor Hovey, of 
the Newton Theological Seminary. The 





audience numbered more than 2,000. 
The prelude discussed religious promises 
and perils of the hour, and wasa statement 
of the recent triumphs of Christian scholar- 
ship, with notice of perils from unsound 
opinions fashionable in a few quarters of 
England and the United States. Prayer 
was Offered by the Rev. Mr. Sims, a mis- 
sionary receutly returned from the Valley 
of the Cougo. The death of the Rev. Dr. 
Godell was announced, and the Rev. Dr. 
Withrow offered prayer on behalf of the 
bereaved family. The lecture was on vital 
orthodoxy at home and abroad, and opened 
a themes of discussion by an answer to the 
question: **Whatis Saving Faith?” Mr. 
Cook combined the replies given by the 
scientific mode in religious discussion, by 
the spiritual method in the intentional 
philosophy, and by the exegetical method. 
Great satisfaction was expressed with the 
positions of the address. A deep religious 
effect seemed to be produced, and some 
predicted that after meetings for religious 
inquiry would be recessary before the close 
of the course. The whole impression of 
the meeting was serious in the extreme, and 
cannot but deepen the evangelistic serious- 
ness now proving the churches of Boston 
and vicinity. 

Boston, Feb. Ist, 1355. 

The Lecture, carefully revised by Mr. 
Cook, will be reported in full in Tus In- 
DEPENDENT, next week. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE have been very much gratified at the 
large increase of subscribers to Tue INDE- 
PENDEN® up to this date, and our large mails 
on the first uf February show that the in- 
crease is likely to continue. We do not very 
much wonder at it, as we furnish not only 
the “best religious and literary weekly 
in the world,’ but we do so at a re- 
markably low price. We do not propose 
to compare our paper for a moment with 
any of the dollar weeklies made up 
of clippings of all sorts and descriptions 
from magazines and newspapers’ with 
hardly any original matter in them, as in 
our opinion such papers are dear at any 
price; indeed it would be better for a 
person, generally speaking, not to read at 
all than read something that is 
cheap and degrading. ‘The matter fur- 
nished every week in Tak INDEPENDENT is 
from the very best sources obtainable, as a 
glance at it will prove to anyone. As to 
terms, we ask anyone to read carefully 
what follows, and it will be seen that the 
great wonder is that so valuable a paper 
can be furnished at so cheap aprice. A 
large percentage of our subscribers renew 
for from two to five years under our club 
terms, making, as will be seen, a very 
handsome saving upon their subscriptions. 
We are receiving a large number of 
clubs, and are ready to furnish to. any per- 
son specimen copies on application. 

If our friends will ask their neigh- 
bors to join them in subscribing for the 
paper, great success Will be sure to fol- 
low, and each subscriber will save a dollar, 
our lowest single subscription price being 
$3.00, while in clubs of five or more, as we 
state below, it is only $2.00. 

Our object in offering Tue INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one of such a club paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 





a. 





ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
Club subscriptions of five or more per- 
sons, $2.00 each per annum, postage pre- 
paid. No commissions. 

Almosi any person in an hour can get up 
a club for Tue INDEPENDENT at the low 
price of $2.00, and thus save $1.00, and 
obtain the ‘largest, ablest, and best re- 
ligious weekly in the world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those low terms, will 
a!l subscribe. 
= Please ask them to join you, 


Sample copies of Tae IwpRPENDENT will 
be sent free to avy address, Why not 
make a present of a year's subscription to 


‘loans on improve 





Tue INDEPENDENT to your son, daughter or 
friend? 


We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
guested. Our friends will oblige us ve 
much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions one or two weeks previous to 
their expiration, thereby avoiding the loss 
of any number of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00|Three years..... 7.00 
Six montns....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10. 





Any numover over five at $2.90 each. 








READING NOTICES. 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. 





BEAUIIUL EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 


ALL lovers of Choice Flowers should send to the 
Diugee & Conara Vo,, West Grove, ra., fur some of 
their lovely Koses. They are sent sately by wail, 

ost paid, to ali post-ottices in the United States, 

his company is perfectiy relabie, aud notea for 
liperal dealing. They give away in Premiums and 
Extras great niumbers of roses. Send for their Vew 
Guide, a complece treatise on the Rose (78 pages, 
elegantly illustrated) free. See advertisement in this 
paper, 


ations 
-_ 





“ EXQUISITE,” says Lillie Langtry. ‘It is the most 
exquisite cosmetic preparation which has ever been 
brought to my uotice,” says Mrs, krank Leslie, Lie- 
big Co.’s Her Majosty’s Favorite Cosmetic Giy- 
cerine has neen used oy Her Royal Higuness, the 
Princess ot Wales, and the ladies of the nobility of 
hurope, Beautifies the complexion, keeps the akin 
sott aud delicate, removes distiguring eruptions, etc, 
pativpies tor delicacy of perfume. Price, One Dol- 
ar. -Aavt. 


FROM NIAGARA COUNTY, N. Y. 


For spraying fruit crees and shrubbery, lawns and 
gardens, vexetabies and flowers, washing windows 
Oc Carriages, laying dust 1n walks or streets, eleva- 
ting water from the spring tothe kitchen or water- 
ing-trongh, from the cistern to upper rooms or bath - 
tub, trom he brook, river or lake toa tank at any 
hicht, tor cleaning steam boilers or water-pipes, for 
hling steam boiiers against sixty or eighty pounds 
or seam, for greenhouse or gardener’s use, for deep 
or shallow wells, and for general farm and house- 
hold purposes, there 18 nothing equal to the eld 
Y¥orce aud Litt Pumps. Made in ali variety of styles 
aod s1Zes, witncheapness and durability combined, 
by the Fiela Force Pump Compsny, at ckport, N. 
Y¥,—Home and Farm, Dec. loth, lst5. 








HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 


as supplied toozthe Royal Family, to her Royal High - 
ness the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, anp_ the ladies of the highest circles 
For the complexion and toilet, disfiguring erup. 


aid delicate. harmtul ingredients. “Exq ‘o4 
says the peerless Lillie Langitr. ruggists, fancy 
goods dealers, etc. Jhe Liebig Company, (N.Y. De- 





TURKISH BATHS, 


THERE has in days past been a great deal of dis- 
cussion whether the Turkish bath as given in this 
country ever approached in efficiency and real 
luxury thé original Siu on pure article as given by 
the native Turk, under his own vine and tree. 
We think that Oriental travelers pretty generaliy 
agree that all of the desirable, essential features are 
reproduced in their entirety at the best baths in this 
ceuntry, and that,in addition, there are some im- 
portant items, like greater cleanliness tor instance, 
which gives our own baths the decidea preference. 
De. Shepard, of $1 and 838 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, who has conducted tor many years one of the 
finest and wost efficient baths ia the United States, 
claims that he can teach pot only the native Turk, 
but the native Russian secrets eepareang the admin- 
istering of their own particular baths, which would 
surprise them, Dr. Shepard also gives Turkish, 
Roman, Russian and Electric baths. 


TO INVESTORS. 


WE have many inquiries from our subscribers, ask- 
ing our advice in regard to investing money, and we 
are always very ¢iad to give such information as we 
possess, In consequence of the large amount of 
money disbursed for dividends and interest on the 
ist of January at all the great financial centers, a 
large amount ot the money—several miliions of dol- 
lars—hi m and is now equsing investments. We 
believe we will be doing our friends » bo desire infor- 
mation on this point a favor by calling their atten- 
tion to the investments oL estate upon lowa 
property. The Des Moines Loan and Trust Company 
of Des Moines, ney offer in our columns to place 





farms in icwa, Kansas apd 








BUSLNESS NOTICES, 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


The now far-famed BERMUDAS, with an equable 
winter temperature of seventy deyrees, beautiful 
scenery ana lv miles of good r 
1ts attractiveness, and 1s reached by the magnificeat 
iron steamers OR'!NOCO or TRINIDAD 1. sixty 


Kifis, MARTIN- 





sage, apply to 
A, EMILIUSOUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
7 51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN. Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 





> 
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Send For Price List and Catalogue 


OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best materia] which money and skilled 
labor can produce. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
: Waterloo. Ny ¥, 
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HOUSEKEEPING COODS 


Are prepared to exhibit their 
Spring Importation of House- 
hold Linens of every descrip- 
tion, Suitable for Cable and Bed 
use. Also “Richardson's” 4-4 
“Queen Charlotte” Linens, An- 
tique Grass Bleach and free from 
Lhemicals, together with a fine 
Stock of Foreign and Domestic 
White Goods, etc. 


Proadvvary KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
Financial, 


TRUST FUNDS AND THE ‘“BUZ- 
ZARD” DOLLAR. 











Tue silver bullion in a silver dollar, as 
coined under the law of 1878, is worth 
about eighty cents, as compared with the 
gold bullion in a gold dollar, as coined 
under the coinage laws of the United 
States. Here is a difference of about 
twenty per cent in the real value of the two 
dollars; and yet both are by law made a 
full-legal tender in the discharge of con- 
tracts. If the silver law be continued, 
the result at no distant period will be that 
the silver dollar, now worth only eighty 
cents, and likely to be worth less, will 
practically be the exclusive standard of 
value, and all payments will be computed 
therein, while gold will be virtually de- 
monetized. bought and sold at a premium, 
and largely driven out of the country. All 
experience shows that this must be the 
result. 

How will this affect trust funds and the 
parties who are the real owners of these 
funds? We give some figures, confined 
in their application to this state, as a part 
of the answer to this question. In thirty 
of the sixty counties of this state savings 

. banks, trust companies, and life and fire 
insurance companies are located. The last 
published report of the Superintendent of 
the Banking Department, showed that the 
depositors in savings banks numbered 
1,182,298; that the banks owed them $445,- 
887,048,60; that the assets of the banks 
amounted to $520,039.672.96; and that the 
banks hold United States bonds, whose 
par value was $134,628,660, while their 
market value was $157,328,103. The trust 
companies, also, at the same date, held 
$22,518,850 in United States bonds, esti- 
mated at their par value. The life and 
fire insurance companies of the sta‘e, and 
those of other states doing business in this 
state, also held $45,570,731 of United States 
bonds, estimated at par value. The savings 
banks also held other stocks, bonds and 
mortgages, in the aggregate amounting to 
$141,924,250. The following table gives 
the total amount held by these institutions 
in United States bonds and other stocks on 
the first of January, 1885, which, since 
that period has probably been increased: 





Total Stocks 
and Bonds, 
Savings banks........... $262,84),000 00 
Trust compani+s.. 31,161,204 v0 
Life Insurance (N. Y. ). 6,081,183 73 98,377,299 04 
Life Insurance (other 
stater).. 4,592,990 25 59,623,405 17 
Fire Insurance (N. ¥. >. 25,864,207 75 38,782,246 29 
Fire Insurance (other 
states)...., ~ «eee 7,988.844 00 45,878,832 39 





Total ...,---.cce-aceeee+ @208,718,241 78 $58u,607,916 89 
Here is a total stock and bond invest- 
ment of $530,607,916.89, computed in gold 
valuation; and in this huge amount all de- 





positors in savings banks, all persons who 
have deposits in trust companies, and all 
policyholders have a deep interest. It isa 
large part of the assets which protect them 
and secure to them the payment of their 
dues. Take off twenty per cent. of this 
amount, as we must if these assets are to 
be computed in ‘‘ buzzard” silver dollars, 
and the depreciation amounts to over one 
hundred million dollars for the single State 
of New York. That isto say, the parties 
in interest are in practical effect robbed of 
this huge sum, and that, too, as really as if 
thesame amount were stolen by thieves. 
The ‘‘ buzzard” eighty-cent silver dollar is 
simply a process of stealing under the au- 
thority and with the sanction of law. The 
Government of the United States lies outright 
when it calls this piece of money a dollar, 
and makes it in the discharge of contracts 
the legal equivalent of a gold dollar. The 
lie is as real as it would be if the law made 
4124 grains of copper or half a pint of 
white beans such an equivalent. The silver 
law was a lie when first enacted, and it has 
been a lie ever since. It never told the 
truth; and not only so, but it is a cheat as 
well as a lie, illustrating the motto that 
those who lie will steal. 

The question, involved in the repeal of 
the present silver law, is whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will stop 
lying and cheating, or continue this im- 
morality, as well as ruinous policy. To 
buy eighty cents worth of silver, ard, after 
coining it, palm it off for a hundred cents, 
and compel the creditors of the Govern- 
ment to take it at this value, is simply lying 
and cheating. This, we are aware, is plain 
talk; yet we think it best to call a spade a 
spade when it isaspade. Knowingly and 
intentionally to overvalue a coin that is 
made a full legal tender, and hence, a stan- 
dard of value, is a violation of commercial 
honesty, and, in practical effect, an act of 
robbery perpetrated against the rights of 
creditors. And yet this, in theory, is just 
what the Government of the United States 
has been doing ever since 1878, and will 
continue to do until the silver law is re- 
pealed. The only reason why it has not 
been done in fact, as well as in theory, is 
that the Treasury Department has not 
actually forced the people to take silver 
dollars in payment of their claims; and be- 
cause this Department has been more 
honest than Congress, the silver men of 
Senator Beck’s stamp roundly denounce it. 


THE NEW YORK RAILROAD COM- 
MISSION. 








Rumors come from Albany that the Gov- 
ernor of the state is trying to dicker away 
the office of Railroad Commissioner, as a 
reward to some political hack for service 
rendered during the last campaign, one 
such having the assurance to approacha 
Republican state senator with an offer of 
a trade, providing he would give him five 
Republican votes in the Senate to confirm 
a Railroad Commissioner. If these rumors 
are true—and they are well substantiated 
—what becomes of Governor Hill’s Letter 
of Acceptance, where he says: 

**T am in favor of the continuance of the pol- 
icy which is in part regulated by law, and which 
requires that considerations of partisanship 
alone shall not control in the selection of the 
various boards and commissions to be appointed 
by the Executive, such as the Railroad Commis- 
sion, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
managers of our charitable and penal institu- 
tions. The choice of the persons to administer 
such trusts should be based upon their compe- 
tency, fitness and integrity, and a due regard 
for the great public and private interests in- 
volved.” 

Is this the kind of faith Governor Hill 
and the Democratic Party propose to keep 
with the people? Only let this issue be 
raised at the next election, and that party, 
or Official, that breaks faith on the question 
of the Railroad Commission will be swept 
out of existence. The phenomenal major- 
ity of Grover Cleveland for Governor was 
the outcome of just such a betrayal of the 
people on this very question. The people 
are ready for another fight if, through 
either Railroad influence or partisan zeal, 
Governor Hill destroys the present non- 
partisan, well-balanced Railroad Commis- 
sion by striking down Commissioner O’Don- 
nell, the one Commissioner who has made 
himselt conspicuously useful. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue quiet condition of general trade and 
the limited proportions of speculation cur- 
tails somewhat the demand for money in 
the locs] market. No special feature of im- 
portance has been developed and loanable 
funds have continued in abundant supply 
at very easy rates. According to advices 
from Chicago, ‘‘the strongest evidence of 
the unusual quietude prevailing on the loan 
market for several days past is the tenden- 
cy of some of the banks to reduce their 
rates a shade in order to inerease their lines 
inasmall way. Concessions of $@1 per 
cent. are reported on many transactions 
made within five days, the rates for call 
paper being most often cut down. Choice 
collateral is, therefore, now meeting with 
liberal accommodation at 5@54 per cent. 
that paid 54@6 per cent. a week ago. Many 


long-time loans, too, that were made at 8 
per cent. can now be placed at 7 per cent. 


Most of the banks, perhaps, are holding 
to former rates, but the concessions 
mentioned have been and _ probably 
will be made for some time to 


come by several of the leading institutions 
The repressive influences of bad weather, 
low prices for agricultural products, and 
the lack of any export demand for them, 
have been against the money market 
through a month that is legitimately a dull 
one in mercantile affairs. The funds of 
Chicago banks and capitalists have been 
exceptionally well employed in view of 
these facts, and the prospects for the 
future warrant lenders in feeling indepen- 
dent of present demands for money. The 
currency movement to and from the coun- 
try was merely nominal, with the receipts 
slightly larger than the shipments.” Call 
loans at the Stock Exclfange have been 
obtainable at 14@2 per cent., and commer- 
mercial paper has ruled quiet. First-class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days 
to run, have been taken at 34@4 per cent. 
discount, four montbs at 4@5, and good 
single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market has been quite duil, 
and fluctuations have been within moder- 
ate limits. The slight upward turn which 
has taken place has resulted from manipu- 
lation on the part of the large operators to 
induce the public to buy and create a spec- 
ulative interest among the smaller fry. 
Prices were irregular; some shares, partic- 
ularly the ex-Villards, showing an advanc- 
ing tendency at periods, while others were 
unsettled by continued bear demonstra- 
tions. The efforts of the latter, however, 
appear to be relaxing. The bulls again 
appear to be regaining possession, although 
evidently not making any active exertions 
to that end. The announcement of an- 
other bond call for ten millions, added to 
the previous call, and with prospects of 
others following, served to stimulate buy- 
ing, while the better feeling respecting 
the coal trade was reflected in the strength 
of those shares. Some weakness was pro- 
duced by reports that certain shippers 
were receiving rebates on grain; but these 
could not be traced to good sources. The 
market closed in avery unsettled condi- 
tion, with, however, a steadier undertone 
being developed. The following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 

Low C08. 
Aigh- est. ina. 
Sales, est. Jan. 30th 


89 149 146) «148 
171 108% 10136 1023 


Adams Express,...........ss0++++ 
American Exprees.............. 


Albany & Sus... ......-..seeceees 200 140 4) «140 
Atlantic & Pacitic.............. 968 9 835 8% 
Alton & T. H......ccccccccscseee 500 44 6 4« 
Atch., T. & San, Fe.............. 100 8945 AOE 8935 
Boston Air Line pf.............+ ld 101 100 100% 
ys 2) eee 4 «71 Ww% 703% 
Canada Southern.......... ..... 9,160 4234 393g 4236 
Canadian Pacific................. 4310 65% 64% 65% 
Central lowa..........-seeecceee 720 «218 7 vv 
Contral Pacifio........00. ...c0- 4,780 4334 39% 4356 
Char., Col. & A... cccccccsceseves 100 0 «680—Cl aD 
Gop Bie GO. & Liccccccecceccceceescce 2,300 5456 51 58 
Chie, B O..cccccvcccccccccccsccece 230 Uy 10% 
C. & Ohio Ist pf............ ..... 810 1836 1836 185 
C. & Obio 2d pf.............eeeevee 20 «13 B wb 
+} & 2s) eee 2310 31 29 31 
Chicago, Bur., & G.........0+-005 4,081 13836 185% 18845 
Chi. & Alton....... 19 199% 18v%¢ 139% 
Chic, & Alton pf........-....+. 64 «41570 «155 1857 
Cede Bie EM asceccecctocses secs 180 «18% 1836 18% 
Ohicago and N. W +»-2953,155 10756 105 9 10736 
Chicago & N. W. pf...... -- 820 186% 186% 186% 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 300,883 935% 9035 9335 
Chio,, M. & St. P. pf........ . 3426 I3lk¢ 12036 18h 
C,, Ind, Bt. I. & C.......,.-++- 6 mM WM 


Clev. & Pitts 20 147 «(14645 14655 
Consol. Gas Co 2,287 102 1005¢ 103 

Colorado Coal 1,000 2336 23 23 
Denver and R.G. pd 832 BG 8 23 
Delaware, L., and W’ 369,912 1193¢ 1163¢ 119k 





é 94% 88 
Denver and R. G..... ‘ 310 «16% «(2166 















Dubuque & 8S. ote mw «662 6 63 
East Tenn.. . 8,350 4% 3% 4 
East Tennessee, vt.. - 4,670 8 64 1% 
BG Te vss sccecccsccesece 646 BGT O68 
Wt. Worth & W.C.........0ce00c00 17,4038 2% 2 25 
SS * ee 264 «20 20 20 
i ittiinactanacinanitin 400 84 8 ” 
AE SI 6 215 215 216 


Homestake Mining.. - 225 2235 B23— 2k¢ 
Dlinois Central....... - Lolo 14 M1 i 


Tl. C., leased line. 6 9 9% 913 
Ind, Bl. & W.. 4,046 25% 23% Bw 
Lake Shore 92,598 857% 83% 85% 
Lake Erie and Western. - 510 WM 136 
Louisville & Nash...... 74,028 41k 387 414 
Lou., N. Alb, & C.. 2,300 88% 353g 374 
Long Island.... mn 30 «823g «82 82 
Manhattan con.... --- 8,541 126% 121% 1253 
Manhattan B...... -- lov 1846 18% 184% 
Mil. & L. 8........ ° wo 2 23 22 
Mil. & L. 8. pref..... -- 145 53 51% s23¢ 
Mich. Central............+ e+e 1,289 72 685% 172 
Minn, & St. L............ . 41,257 19 18 19 


Minn. and 8t. L., pf... 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas. 
Missouri Pacific..... 
Morri: & Essex... 
Nash. C. & St. L. 
New Central Coal. 


90 «47 «46047 

37,845 30% 27% 30 

5,185 11134 W73g 111% 
407 135 133 © 135 
700 48 «#446048 
330 «1s 1g 





N. J. Central... .. 19,110 45% 4345 45 
N. Y. Central. 6.276 153g 102% 1064 
N. ¥Y.and New Eng 78,560 433, 373g 41 
AA Ss ee 13 2% We U6 
N. Y., Lack. & W. 200 102 103 102 
N. Y., L. E. and W 49,235 24% Be 245% 
N. ¥., L. E. and W. pf. -- 1,215 5336 5t 5336 
Bi. Vo, Sus. & W...ccccccoce e+e 1920 6% 6% 6% 
N. Y., Sus. & W. pf - 8,78L 185% 174g 1834 


- 847 19% 18% 19% 
- 208 9 8 8% 
80 200 «TsO 
- 350 0 8% 10 
- 1809 2555 2% aTiy 
+++ 7,880 2634 254; 263% 
weollO 342 5826 56K 58% 
vee 40 16) 15S 15% 
- 2,000 23% 21 2344 
710 29 «(8% a9 


Nor. and West., pf......... 
Northern Pacitic...... ....... 
North Pacitic, pref............ 
Ohio Southern...., 


Oregon Trans........... - 40,729 80% 2756 30% 
Oregon R, & Navigation - 5,115 102% 9945 10234 
Ohio Central.............. - WO 9% Ls Ie 
Pacific Mail............... - 59425 58 Bag 57% 
Phil. & Keading............- +0. 16,89 22% 20 21% 


Pitt., Ft. W. & C., sp 
Pitts. F. W. & c.. éon. 6 
Pullman Car..........scccsesseeee 


12 134 184 134 
64 14544 14545 145% 


475 13434 132%) 134% 
Peoria, Dec. and E.........+.....+ 1,150 2044 1839 Quig 
Rens. & Saratoga..........-..+..0 30 16 160 lev 
ee luv 4 4 4 
I ccccckunacssnentoveces 1,167 123 wm WR 
Rich. and Dan................-...5 40 7% 7 7% 
Rich & W.P...... cccocessceeees 2610 363g 3355 35 
Bich & AJle.......0...-sccccecees Ww 6 6 6 
St. Paul & D...........-.eeeeceee- 1,835 4036 37 4038 
St. Paul & D. pf............--... Li Wl 99% lvl 
BE. Te. BB, Picccccccccccccccccccce 40 21g Wg 2s 
St. L. & 8. F, pf...... uebsereetes 11,46) 4544 42%4 45'4 
St. L. & 8. F, lst pf............006 1,990 10L 9846 luvs 


Gt. P., ME, amd M........cccccccess 
St. P. and Omaha................. 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 


21,470 115% 109 116 
14,35 384 36 384 
5,016 10036 98 109% 


Texas Pacific. ........... secccce 9760 1 WK 18 

Onion Pacific..........0+ ...---+. 93.410 51 48 5s 
United States Ex................ Blo 6836 626 BB 
Woe Bb. Bn-B PB. cccoccccccocccee eee 1,580 976 9 9% 
RE er 367 «lbky 18's «16 
IED Bilocccceccec<osscce 196 122% 1193 121 

ree 147,049 705g 635% 70% 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for governments was strong 
and prices steady throughout the week. 
The following were the closing quotations 


Bia. A —. Asked, 
4398, 1891, 1123 12%|Ourrency 68, stor 126 
4298, 1891, coup. hare ‘a 13s Currency 66. '98. HH 
(907, rew...... 12444 Currency 68, ag 
ledg Currency 6s. ‘9s, 
Three ver cents.10034 — 


“tes 
Gurrency ts, °99. 13. 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


Railroad bonds were in good request and 
firm. A feature was the demand for East 
Tenn. Issues, owing to reorganization plans, 
The Firsts brought 118}, the Consols rose 
28, to 77; do. ex 1%, to 694, and Incomes 
$, to 204. West Shore Firsts rose $, to 
1023; Cues. & Ohio Currency 6s 3, to 36}; 
Hocking Valley Firsts 4, to 853; Fort 
Worth Firsts 1}, to 873; Iron Mountain 5s 
§, to 924; Kansas & Texas 5s 1, to 79; do. 
63, 4, to 92}; Louis. & Nashville Generals 
$, to 1034; do. Trusts }, to 904; Missouri 
Pacific Consols 43, to 1093; N. O. 
Pacific Firsts 1, to 624; N. Y. Lack. & 
Western Seconds }, to 109; Northern 
Pacific Seconds 4, to 98; Ohio Southern 
Firsts 1, to 98; Oregon Nav. Firsts 4, to 
1124; Rock Island 5s 4, to 1104; Rome, 
Wat. & Ogdensburg Consols §, to 893; St. 
Faul (C. & P. W.) 5s 3, to 1038; Southern 
Pacific Firsts ?, to 1074; Texas Pacific Rios 
#, to 512; do. Incomes 3, to 39, and Union 
Pacific Firsts }, to 1153; N. Y., Chic. & St. 
Louis Firsts sold at 973@97}. No sales of 
Erie 2ds were reported. American Dock 
5s. fell oft 4,to 90; Ches. & Ohio (Class 
B) ex § to 814; St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Firsts }, to 1098; N. J. Central Debentures 
}, to 654; N. Y., Susq. & Western Firsts 
ex 1, to 764; Northern Pacific }, to 1123, 
and St. Paul Terminals }, to 102. In the 
afternoon, East Tepnessee Consols tell off 





to 75§ and rose to 76; Erie Seconds ad- 
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vanced to 91, Fort Worth Firsts to 88}, 
Iron Mountain Fives to 924, Kansas 
Pacific Consols to 101, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Firsts to 102, and Ches. & Ohio 8. W. 
Firsts to 93}. 

BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased by $1,042,900 last 
week, and it now amounts to $36,156,425. 
The changes in the average show a decrease 
in loans of $763,000, an increase in specie 
of $1,928,400, a decrease in legal-tenders 
of $855,600, an increase in deposits of 
$122,005, and a decrease in circulation of 
$90,800. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


One of the great financial institutions of 
the United States, the tna Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., reports in 
its annual statement of January Ist, 1886, 
the following gains: in membership, 1152; 
market values, $67,316.67; interest re- 
ceipts, $130,830.18; premium receipts, 
$156,052.27; income, $286,882.45; surplus, 
$212,758 30; assets, $791,031.79; new busi- 
ness, $2,955,300; amount of insurance, 
$3,128,652. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three per cent. pay- 
able February 8th. 














Legal Net. 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Dep 8 
New York. .#11,520,000 $3,158,0u0 $935,000 812,200,000 


Manh’n Co. 10,110,000 2,97700u 586,000 11,719,000 
Merchants’. 7,312,600 2,048,800 1,095,600 8,619,400 
Mechanics’. 8,370,000 2,216,0u0 680,000 8,236,000 
America,... 12,232,400 3,247,400 782,900 12,578,800 
Phenix..... 2,782,000 271,000 280,000 2,310,000 
en 8,046,000 9,170,700 1,092,000 15,916,600 
Tradesmm’n’s 2,417,300 422,950 175,800 2,301,400 
Fulton...... 1,157,000 1,042,300 132,500 1,690,700 
Chemical... 15,531,500 10,405,200 631,200 22,138,300 
Mer. Exch.. 38,165,100 781,600 390,200 3,880,400 
Gallatin..... 5,392,900 615,300 650,900 4,327,800 
B’tch& Dro. 1,702,800 339,500 293,200 1,834,600 
Mech & Tra. 1,446,w0 64,200 212,600 1,576,000 
Greenwich.. 1,001,700 111,100 120,100 1,007,800 
Lea. Manuf. 3,030,300 728,4v0 366,20 2,760,760 
Sev’nth W'd 1,058,500 468,700 93,900 1,274,000 
St'teof N.Y. 3,333,000 623,000 624,800 3,775,700 
Am. Ex....... 16,340,000 4,461,000 1,700,000 16,635,000 
Commerce.. 18,298,500 5,017,600 2,368,200 18,055,900 
Broadway.. 6,116,000 1,115,200 418,200 5,077,700 
Mercantile... 6,040,000 1,941,400 529,100 7,365,500 
Pacific ...... 2,477,000 741,900 153.400 3,045,800 
Republic. 5,817,600 1,643,200 385,600 6,941,100 
Chatham. 4,270,000 —1,282,6u0 445,000 5,152,500 
People’s..... 1,808,500 176.100 188,300 3,156,300 
N. America. 3,896,400 481,U00 296,500 4,438,500 
Hanover.... 9,661,900 2,839.20 519,400 =, 283,200 
Irving...... 2,922,000 564,400 456,60 3,000,000 
Citizene,... 2,838,500 1,011,800 282,200 3,690,000 
Nassau..... 2,401,900 276,60 487,000 2,979,400 
Market.,.... 3,120,400 639,900 215,300 2,309,800 
St. Nicholas 1,983,000 372,600 152,500 1,918,200 
Shoe & Lea. (3,327,000 964,000 679,000 4,257,040 
Corn Excn. 5,417,800 —_‘1,013.400 108,000 4,839.900 
Continent’)... 4,404,200 917,30 835,300 5,505,700 
Oriental 1,806,400 400,000 441,C00 2,100,200 
Imp. & Tra. 19,680,800 6,899,700 1,170,000 24,815,40) 
SR 19,780,700 4,149,609 3,619,C0) 25,634,100 
North River 1,616,0w 148,000 169,000 1,801,000 
East River.. 1,235,600 239,100 177,20) 1,165,9u0 
Fourth Nat. 17,043,000 3,542,500 =: 1,387,800 + =—-:18, 392,000 
Central Nat. 8,211,000 3,115,000 533,W00 =: 10,267,000 

Second Nat. 2,466,000 1,260,000 319,u00 3,708,000 

Ninth Nat.. 5,491,600 1,895,100 506.700 6,907,900 
First Nat'l. 20,225,800 4,440,100 998,000 21,1 69,900 


Third Nat.. 4,742,2,0 1,779,380 304,200 5,671,800 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,210.20 339,000 249,100 1,322,200 


Bowery 2,130,700 430,000 183,800 2,488,600 
N.Y.County 2,vlu.10u 358,800 318,700 2,591,900 
Ger.-Amer. 2,685,800 617,2W 108.400 2,551,200 
Chase...... . 3,252,200 1,203,800 351,000 4,517,400 
Fifth Ave.. 8,822,3u0 762,100 143,700 3,,507200 
GermanEx, 2,041,1u0 280,000 50.000 2,825 600 
Germania... 1,884,100 31,600 442,390 2,576,500 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3,217,800 875,600 167,100 3,558,000 
Lincoln N’l 2,109,6.0 568,500 246,400 2,869,600 
Garfield Nat 1,261,6,0 308,700 2,690 1,621,800 
Fifth Nat... 1,176,300 262,300 174.500 1,366,500 
BK Metrup. 3,262,100 1,039, 100 463,700 4,197,300 
West Side.. 1,450,100 291,700 234,800 1,753, 50 
Seaboard... 2,332,100 312,9.0 344,60 2,296,500 


Sixth Nat’L 1,588. 00 378,800 119,800 1,851,000 


Total... .8337,934, 700° 8100,212,700 833,432,400 432,400 8389,954,700 
Dee, Ine, Dee, ine, 

Comparisons $763,200 81,928,100 $855,6:0  8122.000 

Clearings for the week ending Jan. 30th... 615,183,909 95 

do. do, do. Jan, 23d......722,308.330 57 

Balances forthe weekending Jan. 30th..... 26,163,341 47 

do. do. do. Jan. 23d...... 29,228,278 52 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 



























































+ Asked, Bii. Asked. 
Americs......... 167 170 |Mecbanics’.. 153-160 
American i 133 135 |Mercar‘ile 130 
Butch’s & Drews. ” - hants’ =— 

roadway 285 102 
170 125 
195 _ 

31 180 
- 12 
170 - 
125 = 
- 113 
_ 160 
130 109 
=_ 158 
— ° (du 
110 b cocsce 123 
- hoe = 
— |Second National.ig60 - 
_ e Ward = 
— |StateofNewY'’rk.i20 — 
150 |St. Nichelas......115 125 
en's... 7 pa 

— |Oniom............ 7g 
= Dnitd States Nat2ul — 

hattan.....- "ISL 154 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull, 
but firm. On Monday the posted rates for 
Sterling were reduced $ cent. on the pound, 
to $4.874, and to $4.897, but on Wednesday 
they were restored to the old figures, and re- 
mained unchanged throughout the remain- 
der of the week. On Saturdav actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.87@$4.87} 60-day 
bills, $4.89@$4.894 for demand, $4.894@ 
$4.90 for cable transfers, and $4.854@ 
$4.86 for commercial bills. In Continental 
Exchahge Francs were quoted at 5.16 
for long and 5.14$ for short sight; 
Reichmurks at 95§ for long and 964 for 
short, and Guilders at 403 for long and 
408 for short. ° 





BROWN BROTHERS & CD. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 

ALL STOCKS & BONDS 
Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 

yess and Sold on Com Commission for Cash. 


eposit accounts received eived and interest allowed on 
oa ly balances subject to draft at sight. 





Coupons, registered in interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


afety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil. 


A SOLID § (pen CENT 








Perannum,first mort yages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Cor 

Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


HERRING S 
SAFES. 


IN THE 


West Shore Depot = 


JAN. 28th, 1886. 








E. V. W. ROSSITER, "Fressurer. 
FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA, 


JAN. 29th, 1886, 
*” Our Sate of your manufacture was 
posed not only te wreat heat, but to the fall or 
tavy iron girders. which tested the strength 
as well as the fire-proof quality. Although in 
the burning ruins for three days. we find the 
entire centents preserved.’ 


LEHMAN & BOLTON, 
715, 717 and 719 Arch St, 


FIRE IN JERSEY CITY, 


JAN. 23d, 1886, 
 Allthe hooksand papers in the Safe bought 
of you are in pertect condition, after having 
been through the fire that destroyed our es- 


tablishment.’’ 
J. TAY ox & CO., 
to 100 Pine St. 


HERRINC & CO., 


PRUPRIETORS OF 
The Largest Safe Works in the World. 
Nos. 251 and 252 BROADWAY. N. Y, 











A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 and 15 Broad St., opposite N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. Three per cent, intarest allowed on deposit 


acne unts. 
tocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Petroleum 
boucht and sold on commission for cash or en mar 


gin. Private wire to Chicago. 
So. 


GS'o. v4 im 





‘a age loans, ane deboal ted with 
cantile Trast_Co., N also issues Demand 
Certisicates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 

Home Office. Emmetsburg, lowa. 


E. S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved 7 sin Minne- 
— ona preset. worth 

to 6 times the 


ears in x - and no forecl 
ures. LONE begins as soon - draft is receiv 
Sati jeepney wesxenpecd. d for circular, 
at es and sample 

“WEBSTER. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .............. ro 


REAL ESTATE 2o canning. souP 
PROPERTY RENTED ::s, 


for and remitt 
T A XE ont, pent tooked after and 


LOANS ae EY eet 5 


fer Cent. Geneer eters avest= ts 
D Firat fort 7 
nesota and Dako’ per cent., ewith prin- 
cipal and interest. " Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of mortgagee. Safe as Gevernment 
Bonds. mPstablished five years. Paid rid up 
capi’ . Over oaned 
without & sing e loss. Bonds an poy: 
sale. ‘or Circular. 
DAKOTA A INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Col. R. N. Ratchelder. U; 8. A-, Wash. 
ington. D. C.; Josiah B. Clark H.- 
er First ‘National ak. Mont; slier, Vi.; Loan 
wa rust Bavjney, Bank, Consaed. 2 We cane bebo 
de: vi 
Grand orks: Kev. HG, Mendenhall Grand Forks. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 
pore ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. N 

















jonalist. Send for form, circular and refer- 
ences beto; on L invest elsewhere, 
. a a Manseer. Minneapolis fiiae- 
EASTERN MANAGER HENRY At 
170 Secatwar. New York 








SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE Roa! LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des a8, Saws incorporated in 187 wens baving a 
ry offers at at 
8 ox per ce Debentu 
pom absolute safety for ‘the following” 








{rom five to ten years,and are now 
leadi: ? Savives Banks ww finglund aud and Chari- 
table Institutions of New sland and New ow 


where vromptness eas Paes 
promise of high interest The ‘Corn — has yo 4 
about !3,000 loans, aggregating over L000. and is 


Che meal | National Bank, 


Strtet. 
York: of F. A. Smith. fe cance. Boston ; of 5 
M. ae he son & Co., Portland, wee and atour 
ferences:—Gzo. Gs. WILLIAMS, Pres’t and W.<J. 
gies Gashicr “Chemical National Bank. kK 
., Cashier. Cheehire Natio Bank, Keene, 
and [rust Savings . H., 


Loan 
2. aa Cavis. Treasurer Bristo) Savings } Bns 
tol. N. H., and al: banks and business men at Des 


ee. 
pamvhlet, with full particulars and referen 
aoianieas the country, sent on application. De 
bentures, $200 and apware, Address 
E. FULLER, President. 
HA. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 
. Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $325,000, 
7 WESTERN FARM MORTCACES A 
In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 0 


EKRENC 
First Rational Bank, N. Y.; B. E. Tifft, Py ee St, Phila.; “he 


Send for further information. 
ery ek j Kengall Bros., Reading, Pa.; c ‘ol. Lee C 


Bird isis Goa se” OFFICES, Kad 





Send os further information. 


3 Vv. 
-8. Lace all, hMich.; Gen. RB. Creafunt Norwalk: 
HILADEL. ; “as 


HIA, P. 1 
‘X; Ma. Cor. Och and Wainnt Sta 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females t d to the t ion of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8.B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 





DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHELIs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING. 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8, SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


1% SAKE 
O INVESTMENT. 


Guaranteed First Mo: | Ben p. netting O 
to 8 per cent. o—e ual Fomppt pay- 
ment of principal ip Senet Tate d tree ‘ot 
charge- Loaps scoured on Real Estate in Minne- 





$. ert send fo = iculars to 
eee d Mo} Deal 
MINN. EAPOLIN By oe 
8. H. | Bi MacLEAN, 43 Exchange ew Yor 





Through the 
Sound and St 
s 


NVES 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 


FM VERKDXS, LAWRENCE, KAN, & 


Secre' 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, = 
se in able in iz ¥'Carivailed fasten, Abe = ofue sete 


ars’ experience. No} Reter 1038 
Nat’) Bank} NY. City; Nat’! Bank, Law? Lawrence, ; 
and Hundreds of Investors. Bend for pem 
ant ret yg mary emg ye N.Y.City, 


INVESTMENTS. 


Rortaws or unimproved, will pay 
largely, Money can be loaned on the best appl ce 
‘er: 












tate security for ~} six to eight per cent. 
ences in 8t. Paul and East if desired. 
E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IOW A. 
7 TOS8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moin 
Iowa, will_ negotiate —, for you on improv 





Farms in Iowa, eas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 
ont. Saseeees, rest. Payable qeanl-anwesily at Nat. Bank 


Business house in yee t Mi ines, In. TW Busse ar ook 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford. Conn. 





DIVIDENDS. 


THE jporgmes Bank oF THE REPUBLIC,) 
NE January 29th. 
me BOARD OF ik OTORS Ha 





which date tpe transfer books will be 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


as OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
AN Broap STREET (M B 


, 1886. —Cou: 
uary ist, 1886, from the bonds of the follo 





office 
T AS . Ane Bey Ot ORLEANS R.R. Co., ist mtge, 
oalVeston, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO 
RY. CO., lst mtge § per cen Eastern District. 
TI ‘HOPING. Treasurer. 


UPONS DUE FEBRUARY Ist, f ROM THE 
ds 0: e CHEBAP 





d 
t date at the Com 8 Office, 23 Broad 
Bt Mile Building), New done “ 


I. E. GATES, Treasurer. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
346 BROADWAY. 


Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 


New Yorks, January 12th, 1886, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPA 
ny have this day declared a semi-annual dividend o - 
Five Per Cent. payableon demand. 


SAMUEL DARBBEE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
MERCHA®TS' INSURANCE ComP. 
161 Broapway, aaiy To N. W. cor. Linear r br. ap 
NEw Youu, January stn 1886. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTO! oF THIS Com. 
pny have declared a Dividend of FOUR 
CEN a ee ital stock, payable on and —_ 


Januar, 
ad ISAAC 8, METTLER, 
Secretary. 








EXcHANGE Fire INSURANCE bot y 
4) anD 43 PINE aD 47 W am 


New Yorks, J 
E BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
T2 E BOARD OF DI muary seth tb 
THRE EANDs Ta ALF PEK CENT., 


- a || ey ath t 
m NTGOMERY, 0 


G. W. MO 
iy 











New YoRE 
EW Fone Mar TION 
SIxT INTH DIV eens 
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Commercial 
CONTAGION AND SMALL NOTES 


Tue general history of small notes in this 
country, whether bank bills or greenbacks, 





is that they are kept in circulation until 
they are literally worn out, and will hardly 
hang together. 
sorts of hands and into all sorts of wallets 
and pockets. dirty and 
filthy men, diseased men, those who 


They pass through all 
Rag-pickers, 


roll in in the 


the gutters and live 
very slums of alike handle 
and hold them. Many of them look as if 
they had been in the dirtiest places tha 
could be found, and withal had been sub 


jected to hard usage. 


society, 


Though tous un- 
they still retain all 
their value as money, and hence, continue 
to circulate as such. 


seemly to the eye, 


The question has arisen, whether these 
dirty bills, so long kept in circulation, and 


passing through so many havds, may not 
be the propagators of disease. If old rags 
can carry contagion in them, then why may 
not such notes, whether bank notes or 
greenbacks, do the same tbing, and thus 
endanger the public health? We have heard 
of cases in which bank officers, having oc- 
casion to count continuously a large num- 
ber of such dirty notes, have afterward 
shown signs of having contracted some 
sort of infection. Such a case occurred in 
this city not many weeks since. 

The peril, so far as it exists, may be 
lessened by the reissue of fresh and clean 
notes in place of the old ones, as fast as 
the latter return to the place of issue, and 
this ought to be done for sanitary as well as 
for other reasons. The notes of the Bank 
of England are always destroyed upon 
their first return to the bank, and new ones 
issued in their place. An additional pro- 
tection would be to abolish the small note 
circulation altogether for all sums under 
five dollars, and substitute coin. The 
American people are accustomed to the 
use of small notes, but they would soon 
learn to do without them, and use coin in 
their place. 


DEY GOODS. 


A MORE active undertone has been de- 
veloped in the market for dry goods during 
the past week, though buyers and sellers 
seem to be in a wailing attitude. There 
has been a steady influx of buyers from 
the West and South, which indicates that 
an increased demand is very near at hand 
in spite of the unfavorable condition of 
the weather that has been experienced of 
late. Wholesale merchants were commenc 
ing to feel some anxiety because their 
stocks were not disappearing with the 
rapidity they expected, which tended to 
cast a gloom over their hopes for the 
future. But there is nothing in the exist- 
ing condition of affairs to cause discourage- 
ment with respect to the future or indicate 
that the tide of improvement does not 
continue to swell the current of trade. 
The recuperation, although slow and 
gradual, has been hampered by not a few 
unfavorable features, and is likely to so 
continue for some time to come; but it is 
none the less the result of the development 
of genuine prosperity that promises to 
make further substantial progress. Tne dry 
goods market his displayed a satisfactory 
temper and a very fair businese in spring 
and summer fabrics was done by commis- 
sion houses and leading jobbers. Dress 
goods, gioghams, seersuckers, woven wash 
fabrics, foulards, fine sateens, lawns, white 
goods, etc., were severally in good demand 
by package buyers, and there was a steady 
though moderate business in staple cotton 
goods and printed calicoes. The hosiery and 
notion houses are still busily engaged in at- 
tending to the waats of their numerous cus- 
tomers from interior markets, andconsider- 
ably more than an average trade is being 
done in this connection. Jobbers report a 
steadily increasing order demand for staple 
and department goods, and some of the 
principal houses are doing a very good 
package trade in domestics, prints, ging- 
hams, white goods, hosiery, etc. Prices 











remain steady along the whole line, and 
there is a much firmer feeling in the market 
for staple cotton goods, shirting prints, 
etc., than for some time past. 

COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 


Bleached goods have shown more anima- 
tion, both shirtings and cambrics baving 
been disposed of in fair quantities. Prices 
of the most popular bleached cottons are 
very firm, and stocks are well in hand as a 
rule. Brown cottons are in moderate re- 
quest and generally steady in price, and a 
fair reassorting demand for wide sheetings 
is reported by agents. Colored cottons are 
moving steadily, and leading makes of 
denims, cottonades, cheviots, tickings, 
checks, plaids, skirtings, cotton coatings, 
etc., are firmly held at current quotations. 
Silesias and flit-fold cambrics are in fair 
request, and orders for some makes of the 
latter are accepted by agents ‘‘at value” 
only, owing to the upward tendency of 
print cloths. White goods continue active, 
and quilts, scrim curtains, tapestries, table 
damasks, and table-cloths are doing well 
in agents’ hands. The demand for fancy 
prints has shown some irregularity. Novel- 
ties in standard fancies are doing moderate- 
ly well, and low grade and 56x60s fancies 
are fairly active, but ordinary standard 
fancies are more or less sluggish in first 
hands. Indigo blues continue in good re- 
quest, and a fair business is being done in 
robes, furnitures, Turkey reds, grays 
mournings, and staples. Shirtings are 
meeting with a good deal of attention from 
intending buyers; but there are few sellers 
at old prices for the present. 


DRESS GOODS, GINCHAMS, ETO. 


There was a continued brisk demand for 
all-wool and worsted dress goods at agents’ 
hands, in which cashmeres, lace brocades, 
etamines, plain and printed nun’s veilings, 
boucles, fancy worsteds, etc., participated. 
Fancy cotton dress goods in figured effects, 
armures, brocades, lace styles, etc., are 
more sought after by interior jobbers, ard 
a fair business is being done in certain 
makes. There was a good steady move- 
ment in fine and standard dress ginghams 
from agents’ hands, and the jobbing trade 
in plaids, stripes, bourettes, jacquards, 
tufted effects, etc., was of sutisfactory 
proportions. Crinkled seersuckers are job- 
bing freely, and agents report an active 
reorder demand for certain makes, jobbers 
having already closed out their early pur- 
chases. Plain seersuckers, chambrays, 
and staple ginghams are in moderate re- 
quest by package buyers and steady in 
price. 
WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETO. 

The clothing interest shows but little in- 
dication of entering extensive orders for 
fall goods, though a fair business has been 
done; but a strong disposition has devel- 
oped among buyers to shop around thor- 
oughly before placing their orders. Union 
cassimeres, both for suitings and overcoat- 
ings, continue to be taken quite freely. 
Beaver overcoatings are still moving toa 
satisfactory extent at full prices. Suatinets, 
plain and printed, have free sale at firm 
prices. The trade in jeans and doeskins 
is reported as rather backward, with indi- 
vidual purchases generally light. The 
movement of women's wear woolens, both 
plain and in novelties, is liberal on orders, 
but new business is rather quieter at the 
moment. Carpets are not moving as 
freely as they have been of late, but the 
market is firm. Flannels and blankets 
show the quietude general at this season. 
Cotton hosiery and spring underwear have 
been in steady demand by package buyers, 
and agents continued to make liberal ship- 
ments in execution of back orders. The 
jobbing trade is daily improving, anda good 
spring business in this department of the 
trade is generally expected. Heavy shirts 
and drawers are meeting with a fair share 
of attention, and come good sized sales are 
reported by agents representing certain 
makes. Jerseys are moving in fair quan- 
tities, ana a light reassorting demand for 
cardigans and fancy knit woolens is stili 
experienced by commission houses and job- 
bers. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the foreign department the movement 
of dress fabrics on orders makes a good 
showing, and in hosiery trade is quite free; 
exceptionally so, in fact, when compared 








with other lines of goods. Ribbons are no 
far behind, however, in the matter of new 
business. Dress silks remain very firm, 
though quiet. Velvets are still rather 
weak and satinsslow. The buying of white 
goods, laces and embroideries is on a small 
scale at the moment, and for linens gener- 
ally the demand seems rather slower than 
it was a week ago. In men’s wear wool- 
ens there is about the same class of trade 
that has been noted for several days, but 
possibly a little more of it. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port.. .... «++ $2,801,328 $2,072,273 
Thrown on the market....... 2,882,403 2,251,654 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......,.. 9,410,164 8,872,081 
Thrown on the market....... 9,625,088 9,318,799 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING. Feb. ist, 1886 
BBOWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F.. .86 5 |Laconia....... 94 17 
Atlantic, A.... 6s; “* --. 10-4 19 
a 6 . oe = 
a 6% | L; BR... 9 


36 
-36 
36 
| Pe 
“ L...386 4% “BB... .38 «5% 
t hail eS O...+..88. § 
Appleton, AL. ..36 74 Stand. 36 6% 
XX ..36 53¢|Mystic River.. 36 53% 
“* R....86 6%/|Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
Augusta...... 36 65% oa SO me 
a ee * Bic 
“«. dw 4 © Aa 3B 
Broadway.....36 9 | Newmarket, B...36 43 
Bedford, R.....80 4% “« DD.36 4% 
Boott, O...... 34 «Ob ‘ 36 5 
“ FF.....36 61¢' sg N..36 95} 
“ M,fam.36 6%/!Pacific, Extra..36 634 
asians “a TK * e366} 
Continental, C.36 6%)Pepperell.....7-4 13 
- 40 754 84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 65 " 94 17 
« G...80 5 eC eoat 
« 8...88 5 m geceket 
¥ W...36 6 (|PepperellEfine36 64 
Dwight, X......80 5 R.. .36 6 
= Zico “ @..8 @s 
ee 6 + wie 
Exeter, A...... 86 5% Poyts . socom 9 
—— 5 .40 8 
Enterprise.EE 36 65 “ 4 12 
First Prize.....36 644| Pittsfield, . 36 — 
Great Faus, £. 6% | Pocasset, O....36 8 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 6% “ i a 
Indian Head...36 7 43 mR... 7 
“o £80 — (Stark, AA......36 7 
Mt de... rere 36 — 
“6%. 48 1246) “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard. se Set 2 48 15 
et, ee We epee dake 58 174¢ 
‘sO EE...36 «6 ee ar 78 223¢ 
“6 AA...40 7 igh FEO 108 380 
“« DW..86 734'Wamsutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5}¢ . = Ff 
..36 6% S eeheeete a 
a 40 1% 6 a 000288 8236 
Langley, veces 86 64 Oy “cosets Ge 
eo scooetes )§6=6E 6 en = 
“  ....8-8 436/Wachusett.....36 634 
Laconia ....84 15 be oon BO 
TIOKINGS. 


Amoskeag, ACA.. 12)4;Methuen, AA.... 
* “44 17 |New England.... 





12 
6 
. & 
“ .» 11 {Pearl River...... 12 
“ , ee 10 |Pemberton, AA., 124 
6 ivace 94¢ es B... — 
¢ inven «a * _- 
« F..... 844|Swift River va? 
Cor AAA...82 113¢|Thorndike, A.... 74 
“  ACE...32 123, 134 
“ No. 1..382 1244;Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 103¢| No.1.......... _ 
ee errr 82 13 
Lewiston, A...86 1434) ‘“ ee ce OS 
BROWN 
Appleton.. @7 Mass., D.....— @ 6% 
Augusta.... ._ = Mass., — @ 5% 
es wcdeks %|Pepperell....— @7 
a 30— ers Pelzer..... 30—-  @ 6% 
PTO Tes Piedmont....— @ 64% 
ge oo oo Stark, A....— @T7 
PRINTS. 
Albion......... —@ 5<\Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .... -—@ 54q|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 5!¢|Mallory...... ° eae | 6 
Arnoid’s —@ Pacific........ 1—-@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 5}¢ 
Conestoga.....—@ 534 ms 8 solid 
Dunneii’s fancy—@ 6 | black...... --—@ 6 


Garner’s blues.. =e mr iver fncy—@ 51g 
OS ee 54 Slater’ssolids —@ 5% 





wAON...... Oye 
armony, fare a t taples 
_— as Windsor, fancy.—@ é 
Amoskeag......—@18 Otis, OC...... -—@10 
sieaecacoud 724 'Otis, BB.......—@11 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@12}¢ 
seseeee ces ——@121¢ York blue.. oe 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. .—@12 
brown.......—@ll BB. ...—@l1 
OORSET’ JEANS. 
omer esananes —@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 3 ix 
ndr Laconia...... 
a 7 pore egal 6, 
Canoe River...—@ 53¢|N --—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@ Nai sat..—@ 7 
dian Te ter lea..—@ 844 
Imported....—@ 6 |Rockport......—@ 64 





STRIPES. 
@ 8% i. 


oe @10 \Otis, BB. = oss 
taney J @ a4 Thorndike, ror @ 94 

Boston...... B.— 

Columbian.. — $ um Whittenton.. 8 $n 








BLEACHEDSHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


“«  L..86 _734|Lensdale..... 36 78 
wry 1444 “ Cambric 36 10% 
Allendale.. ..6-4 12 |Masonville..... 386 78% 
 esbes 14 |Nashua, E.....36 
ee “«  P.....42 10% 
Avondale +36 6% i 114 
Ballou & Son. ..36 si pot, F..36 ibs 
Bay Milis...... 36 -844|  “* Wir Twist 36 ite 
Bellows Falls..36 9 ? ++ D4 12 
Blackstone, AA.36 69) “ «++ 64 15 
tt ee 86 — ” ----84 20 
Boott,R 27 4%/Pepperell ....64 13 
Cabot...... 201-8 74 15 
». edeanees 44 6% se ocmme WT 
, ae 98 9 ma oo. 94 19 
sa aneee 54 104% * --10-4 22 
EE. accccad = . - 114 
Dauntless. . Pequot sae 54 13 
Dwight,Anchor 36 eK y enda 64 16 
Fearless...... .3€ 684|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fruit of the Loom : ay - 
- “ 86 78) “ ex. heavy.36 10 
* - aie 8m vasdeces 15 
- * @ iu ee ee 64 17% 
Forestdale 36 68 © nweseedn 8-4 226 
ee aa ee 94 25 
Gold Medal....86 634) “ ....... 104 273 
“ 88 6%] “ heavy...100 30 
Great falls, 8..30 6 * Nonup.....36 1034 
” 382 634 
Gladiator......36 64 “  OXX.36 10% 
Hul’s Semp. Indem :  cambric.36 1034 
i * 6.88 | 6% “@blewarp36 1034 
bs “ ,.86 73¢!Washington ...36 
. ‘  ,.42 10 |Wauregans,100s86 104g 
be o ee .@ * shirt cotton— 
Highland..... 86 75g) ‘* No.1......36 8 
| ee 386 6%;| ‘ cambric...— 10 
In hard Whitinsville...36 6% 
“ DWws3é = “ 7 
Langdon, 76....86 8 | Williamsville 


Amoskeag —@ 7% |Nubian....... —@ 8 
MN. csccceed 7 |Renfrew..... -—-@ 9 
Berkshire... ..—@ 614 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, ave 7 staple —@7 
caster... .. —@ 734| White gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 64%; Indigo Blue...—@ 83¢ 











R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND OdIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


BLACK SILKS. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


will offer during this month over 5,000 
ieces of the MOST RELIABLE 
uACK SILKS manufactured at SPE- 

CIAL PRICES. 

As our contracts for all our spring 
importations were placed _ before the 
recent heavy advance on SILK, we are 
enabled to offer our entire stock of silks, 
Velvets. and Piushes at even lower 
peteee than they are now costing to 
make. 


Broadway and 11th Street, N. Y. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CAN VA sING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Appasss, THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yorxj ” P. 0. Box 2787 
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Weekly Blarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the Week ending Saturday, Jan. 30th, 186.) 





COFFEE. 96 @23 

---_eee em B 

eet .sthedieahs wooed @18 

epepmatamapemmmimpsnereeent 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest. i aiaacintine “— od 


apan, 
Young Hyson, = 


Hyson, 
English Breakfast, ‘ 





SUGAR. 

Cut Loaf, Cubes... ..cccccccccecs —_ 634@— 

COUIOE, oo.ccscccvcsencccesceccoccoce 4 @— 
Ses 6%@ 6% 
Yranulated, Standard.......... «+. 644@6 9 16 
Standard A..... iginwienset pnekins — @ 6% 

Extra C White. ........ bbhieeaeaains 5K@ 6 
Extra C Yellow......... ‘etncaatasedlamas 5%@ 5% 

BEOUR...ccccce bbb dearriansanaehants 5 @— 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 50 @55 

“ Good to Prime.......... 45 @49 

Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....37 @4l1 

Arroyo, rrime, in hhds.. .... .....-. —- @— 

SN, OE DEB ccccscce socesee —- @- 

FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, # bb, (200 lbs.) $24 00 
sas pO’ SS eee ‘e 9 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 th. boxs, # Ib..... —53g 
‘ad Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scaided, # box ..... 16 


GENERAL MARKET. 








FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, P 






highest grade..........sscececcees eee 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade............+++-- 6 15 
Favorite Rolier Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 6 00 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process..........+se 5 


Family,  sentcarcosageaveieedass 
XXX st Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat 
Pas.ry White wi oe  aeenis noel 

Winter Wheat, Roller Process ...........- 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 4 


$e Commercial Milis”......ccccccccccccsccs 6 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine .2 400 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 40 
Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 

GID PKGB. ......cccccccccccce. cocces 2 75 


Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 4 00 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process,100-Ib 





Pt cnccnbgcdss condntoneeebenseess 2 65 
Fancy New Process, bbis., 196 Ibs...... 5 50 
OR bielace naar aie 116 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
We SE Bess eccccdecce 8-95 @— % 
| ee —95 @— 9 
Red Winter, No. 1......... —97 @— 98 
Corn : 
Se are ~— 493¢@— 493% 
| | eat ie ata — 60 @— — 
eee -— 51 @-— 
Oats: 


it BE a: octanannees — 8 @? — 
Shorts, 60 lbs......... coos — 30 @ — 874 
Middling, 80 to 100 lbs.... — 80 @ — 90 
8h yp MMO. cc cocccecccccce 100 @ 110 
DB ckkbeassenne eoeee — 830 @ — 95 
GPG cic coccccesscces —f0 @ — 30 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 2800 @ 28 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2200 @ 22 50 
SHAY AND STRAW 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $¢ —~— @#— 90 
Ray, No, 2, good, ‘ Sw @ — 35 


Hay, No.3,medium‘* “ 


Hay, Shipping oe tees 10 ~~ 
Hay, Clover oe. —60 @ — 65 
Hay,clovermiuxed “ “ ,,... —75 @ — 80 
Straw. No.1, Rye © meta ee 
Straw, No. 2, Kye “ aeee —70 @ — 75 
Straw, Oat . eee —50 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork 

Mess........0. eececeees- B10 8715@ 10 75 

st, ora - $25 @ 975 

rer + 1200 @ 13 75 

is earchatieneeedics 11 25 @ 11 50 
Beer: 

Extra India Mess........ 17 50 @ 18 00 

| eR 12 00 @13 00 
Cur Meats: 

Smoked Hams........... 9K@ Og 

*  Ghodiders....0... 5 @ 5% 
Dressup Hoes ..... ab Kedeeee 5 @ 5% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs..........— @ 36 
Prime Creamery, tubs................—- @ 32 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. — @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 
BNE sa 0's besvedeawbhdeuwede ....10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 

Fancy Cream, Cheddar..............-— @ 11% 
Fine State Factory......... .+ ..0. o-— @ 9% 
eee — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @3 50 
Behweitzer, American, # Ib........ coctese «A 


LARD. 


er See eee eee eee reer 


Tierces 
Half bbls.......... 





EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 22 @ — 
Western, fresh-laid................. 20 @ 22 
See eee eee eee eee et eee 15 @ av 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes... ....ecccccccceces -- 1 62 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes, ver obi........ 2 25 @ 2 50 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl.......... 2 25@ 2 75 
Onions, Cnester, per bbl........ 200 @ 3 00 
Cabbage,L. I.,and Jersey per 100 4 00 @ 8 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... — 37 @— 62 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl....+.2 00 @ 2 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples,Baldwins, *“ . ...... —1 50 


@ 

- Greenings * ........ —1 62 @ 1 75 
Apples Spy per bbl..... ........- 150 @1 75 
Grapes, Concord, per 1D........ —- 83 @ 4% 
Grapes, Catawba, per 1p........ — 4 @ 7 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, ver bbl. 4 50 @m— — 

$ Jersey, per crate.. 1 00 @ 1 37 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

new, per Ib....... omnent o— 5 @ 5% 
PE Bt Ei nacnnaancrviedaed — Be@— 5 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @1 50 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. : 
“ 


cboice,  . = 
a . 2. a ee 4 
” evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 81¢ 
*, See 1% 
Cherries, pitted, 1885.............seccecees 13 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib, boxes...... 27 
“ Red “ “ “ 23 


Fancy Yellow Unpecled * “ .....- 16 
“¢ Red ” . Saas 143¢ 
Dried, Southerp, 1885...............+ 10144@12¢ 
** Unpeeled, 4s, and 448.1885.4 @ 44¢ 


Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 lb. boxes 20@22 

Plums, State, 1883......... ecccces eecccecee 9 

Raspberiies, evaporated, in 25 and F0 lb. bxs.23 

Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.114¢ 

Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. .10 
DRESSED POULTRY. 





Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —9 @—i11 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—10 @— 13 
Chickens, State and Western....-— @— 8 
a -—- 7 @— lv 
Ducks -10 @— 15 
Wns cediecagncescconawiaeienie —8 @-—13 





WOOL MARKET. 


On10, PeNnN., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. ..32@36 
No. 1. " ” 36@37 











No. 2. o “ =. .34@35 
New York Strate, Micu., W1s., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fieece........ 30@32 
No, 1. - eek 34@35 
No. 2. - aap Vol RS 83@34 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior............. +++. -32@38 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed...........cccccees 38@40 
e ere 29@30 
Gongs AND ae STaTEs.— 
nwashed clothing } 
“ combing | 19@25 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per |b... 88% 
Sulphate of Potash...... aneeeee 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 465 00 
See ee ° 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. .......... . 45 00 
Wheat i eeenpenheees 47 50 
Cee, | CC 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ‘ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 380 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs........2000 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
| | Sra 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
tatoes....... Svansehceness 30 00 


Meal, per 2,000 lbs....... 80 00@33 00 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate... .cccccccses 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone.......0.cccee 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer......... +++- 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco y . enbemeeesoas 47 00@50 00 


48 00 
Corn ” 
ele ES _ 
Complete “‘A” Brand........ ee 

Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homestead Superphosphate. 
Homestead Tobacco Grower.. 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 

A. L, Sardy’s Specialties ; 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 

Williams, Clark & Co,’> Special- 

ie: 


SE SSS SES 
$3 ss 2385 


ties : 
Americus Bone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... ; 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}g cents for Pot and 
5@53¢ for Pearl. 








THE GOOD _NEWS TO : 
Cayie 2 & DIE Si 
offered. Aow'’s your time to 


Pp oraers for celebrat 
b, an 


oeautiful Goid Band 0 Moss 
or 

Rose Chin or Handsome 

Decorated Gold Banda Moss Rose 


auamneas P * Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decurevou avisct Set, For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 289. £1 and 83 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PROVTERS MATERIALS 


Types, “ Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Prin 
etc. Blocks for tat- 
Fig Preases. Set 2. Engravers. 
















VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch st” "“New York. 





Insurance. 


THE STORRS CASE, 


Tue late Emory Storrs, of Chicago, left 
his family unprovided for, as was noted in 
the newspapers just after his death; but 
afterward it was discovered that he came 
so near insuring his life that he intended 
doing it. Being very ‘‘ easy” and careless 
about the future himself, he yielded to the 
urgency of friends so far as to consent to 
take a policy, and one for $20,000 was 
written in the Equitable. Nothing was 
paid on this; but his friends took the mat- 
ter up after his death, and the company 
was induced to pay $10,000. The policy, 
of course, was in the usual form: ‘‘ In con- 
sideration of the sum of $ , the re- 
ceipt whereof is hereby acknowledged”; 
but no amount was filled in, because none 
was paid. The Indianapolis Journal--which, 
it may be well to remark, is not an organ 
of insurance, nor subsidized by insurance 
companies, but a prosperous daily news- 
paper in the capital of Indiana—makes this 
statement and pronounces the enforcement 
of the claim set up on this policy actual 
blackmail. It is certain that payment of 
stipulated premiums isa part, and the es- 
sential part, of the contract on the policy- 
holder’s side, and that Mr. Storrs did not 
perform this. In what respect, then, did his 
case differ from that of many who had been 
thinking of taking out a policy, or were 
“going” to do it, but, unfortunately for 
their families, did not do it? But Mr. 
Storrs’s friends claim that the policy was 
itself a receipt for the first year’s premium; 
as this would be an absurdity, literally 
taken, being the averment that a contract 
by a contracting party to pay money is 
money received by that party, the meaning 
must be that, by delivering the policy, the 
company gave Mr. Storrs credit for the 
emount of premium. Obviously, a com- 
pany could do this, as it could take a man’s 
note for the entire premium, in which case 
it could not plead want of consideration ; 
it would have to stand by its policy, and 
would havea claim for the money loaned. 

We do not care to argue this point, on 
eitber a technical or a moral basis; nor do 
we really care to inquire whether the com- 
pany did fill out fully the policy and “ de- 
liver” it in a usual and understood manner; 
that is, whether the company understood 
at the time that it had really insured Mr. 
Storrs, or had only filled out a policy which 
he would accept and pay premium for 
when he got ready. We make only this 
simple point: the policy was one thing or 
the other. If it was an inchoate and con- 
tingent contract, it was on every grouad 
waste paper, entitled to nothing; if it was 
a completed contract, and if the company 
lent Mr. Storrs the premium, it was good 
for its face, the same as if a dozen premi- 
ums had been paid. The policy named 
$20,000; the company paid $10,000. Why? 
Why did the company, which has not a 
reputation of shaving just claims, pay less 
than 100 cents? And why did the claim- 
ants accept half, since it is absolutely cer- 
tain, whatever view is taken of the case, 
that it was $20,000 due or nothing? Is not 
the only answer that the claim was dis- 
honest and invalid? 

When a claimant accepts a compromise, 
it is because he doubts his ability to collect 
the whole, or cannot wait, or fears the 
waste of litigation; these are the main 
reasons. The Storrs heirs could afford 
to wait a while for $10,000, and to spend 
something in costs. The entire experience 
of suits of this character is an encourage- 
ment to press good claims, and no severe 
discouragement to dubious ones. The 
claimants also had no reputation that 
would be injured by litigating. The ac- 
ceptance of half was, therefore, a bald con- 
fession that they had noclaim which would 
stand a fair chance on review by evena 
court and jury disposed to side with the 
** widow” and the * fatherless.” ‘Lhis con- 
clusion satisfactorily accounts for their ac- 
tion. 

But for the side of the company? Why 
did the company pay part of a claim so bad 
that it was not worth fighting? For no 
reason but apparent expediency. Tue rep- 
utation of a life insurance company 1s sen- 
sitive; and this is a substantial defense 
against the danger of oppression of just 
claimants. Grant that a claim is bad; it is 
not necessarily and invariably the duty of 
company manugers to resist it. Their 
higher duty—the highest and consequently 
paramount one—is to see that the trust in 
tneir charge receives no detriment. If it 
seems to them, as the lesser evil, advisable, 








in the interest of the trust, to pay or com- 
promise a claim rather than resist, the only 
just comment isthat this may be an error 
of judgment, but that judgment is fallible. 
The fact is that mistaken public prejudice, 
fostered by demagogues and tickled by 
reckless newspaper talk on the supposed 
‘* popular” side, operates as a blackmail in- 
fluence in such cases, making the apparent 
choice between a definite injury and an in- 
definite and, perhaps, lasting one. The 
widow and orphan plea is put to a per- 
verted use. If Mr. Storrs, for instance, 
ought to have insured, but did not, what 
right kave his heirs to levy on other fami- 
lies? If a destitute family may be relieved 
at tne cost of a trust fund, because of an 
intention to insure, like intention can be 
pleaded on behalf of any other family. 


nem 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 


READERS of THE INDEPENDENT who are inter- 
ested in life insurance—and from the many let- 
ters received upon the subject we are inclined 
to think that a large proportion of our readers 
are interested in this subject—are requested to 
read a few of the facts and figures which we 
shall give them regarding tbe Mutual Benefit 
Life lasurance Company, which has just pub- 
hished in the daily papers its forty-firss annual 
statement. it shows that its receipts ouring 
the year 1885 were something over $6,000,000, 
while its expenditures for all purposes were 
about $5,000,000, leaving a surplus on tne year’s 
business of over a million dollars—its total as- 
sets being, On the 1st of January, 1886, $38,846,- 
251.20. ‘Lhe surplus by the New York Standard 
being $5,450,862.31. ‘lhe Mutual Benetit, some 
tims ago, aduptd the plan of making every 
policy absolutely non-forfeitable atver the sec- 
ond year, and after the thi-d ycar incontestible 
except as against intention: fraud, In this 
company—if a policy is allowed to lapse—it is 
coutinued in force as long as its value will pay 
for; or @ paid-up policy will be issued im ex- 
change. ‘he company also makes cash loans 
to the extent of 50 per cent. upon the reserve 
value of the policies, and in all cases the eom- 
paly seems to be, and 18, liberal and just. The 
Mutual Benefit occupies the prouo position of 
being one of the very bess life insurance com- 
panies in the country. It is ably managed 
under the direction of Mr. Amzi Dodd, Presi- 
dent, with a Board of Directors wno under- 
stand thoroughiy the principles and practice of 
hfe insurance. Mr. L. Spencer Gobie is the 
agent of Southern New York and Northern New 
ae at his office, No. 137 Broadway, New 

ork, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN.- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


ELSEWHERE will be found the thirty-fourth an- 
nual report of this stanch and reliable Life 
Insurance Company, to which we cali attention 
with great pleasure. It has continued to do an 
increasing business, and the outlook for the 
Company under its progressive and enterprising 
management will, unduubtedly, be wuch larger 
in the future than it has been in the past. It 
has over eight millions of dollars in assets,which 
are excellentiy well invested, with a surplus, by 
the New York standard, of about $1,185,000, A 
noticeable feature of this statement is the fact 
that its interest and rents in 1885 were more 
than sufficient to pay its death claims. The offi- 
cers are: E. W. Bond, President; M. V. B. Ed- 
gerly, Vice-President ; John A. Hall, Secretary ; 
Oscar B. Ireland, Actuary ; and James L, John- 
son, General Agent. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPAIA, 

Ovr readers will find in another column of 
this paper, the thirty-eighth annual statement 
of the Penn Mutual Life, which shows that the 
last year has been one of steady progression, net 
assets being,or the Istof January, 1886, $9,- 
737,915.37. The receipts for interest and rents 
during the year were nearly sufficient to pay the 
claims by death, while the receipts for premi- 
ums were #1,830,246.30. Its officers are Samuel 
C. Huey, President; Edward M. Needles, Vice- 
President; H. 8. Stepnens, second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Henry C. Brown, Secretary, and Jesse J. 
Barker, Acvwary. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCECOMPANY. 


One of the best known, one of the strongest, 
and one of the most popular fire insurance com- 
panies in the country is the Continental of this 
city. lis history, since the day of its organiza- 
tion, more than thirty years ago, has veen a 
most vrilliant one. It has been ably managed 
trom the start. Its officers and directors have 
been and now are well known as thorough, in- 
telligent, and tul business men. Alto- 
gether they embrace, as very few corporations of 
its class now do, the best tuleunt and influence 
ia all tne Jeading branches of trade, finauce and 
commerce in tnis city. They are the men who 
waut, personally, for their own prvutection in 
business, the best insurance and in large 
amounts, that can be obtuined in this country, 
and if it could not be had here, they would 
obtain it from Europe. They mean now, 
and have meant from the beginning, 
that those busmess men who putronize 
the Continental ehali sleep scundly, witnout any 
disturbing dreams about fire and the possible 
tinancial trouvies which often follow. Tne Con- 
tine ntal, wittout flinching, has marched trium- 
phantly through the biggest couflagrations the 
nation has ever had—inciuding thuse at Cnica- 
goanod Boston. It has been prompt in the pay- 
ment of all 1ts losses, and siberal in all its oeal- 
ings with the pubiic, To-day this noble and 
prosperous institution speaks to our readers—in 
our advertising columns —with words and figures 
which contirm all We have said or can say about 
1t. 1ts total assets NOW amount to $5,177,478.99 ; 
its cash capital 1s $1,000,0v0 ; and 1%» net surplus 
over and above its Capital aud all claims for 
losses and a liberal reserve for reinsurance, etc., 
18 $1,358,879.85. Its safety tunas now amount 
to $1,20u,000, lodged wiih the Insurance De- 
partment at Albany, for the addiaonai protec- 
tuon of its policynoiders, inclugiug therein toe 
Special Reserve Fund. its officers are H, H, 
Lamport, President; F, C, Moore, Vice Presi- 
dent; Cyrus Peck, Second Vice-President and 
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ETNA, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

In common with nearly all of the other life iu- 
surance companies, the Ztna continues its upward 
and onward way, increasing its assets and sur- 
plus from year to year, showing the benefit of a 
wise and conservative management. Its total 
assets on the 31st of December, 1885, were $29,- 
$33,086.50, while its net surplus, by the Massa- 
chusette standard, was %5,194,203.62. The 
Etna since ite organization has paid to its poli- 
eyholders no less a sum than $58,000,000. Its 
officers are Morgan C. Bulkeley, president ; J. C. 
ow vice-president ; J. L. English, seere- 
tary; H. W. St. John, actuary. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 


Tae home office of this most worthy and ex- 
cellent Life Insurance Company is at Newark, 
N.J. It has a cash capital of $149,500. Its 
assets on the lat of January were $1,040,816.31, 
The yearly increase in business of this Com- 
pany during the last ten years has been simply 
wondertul; its income the first year being 
$14,543.10, * and in 1885, $1,509,663.08. It fills a 
place i in the community, the value of which can 
not be eatimated in dollars and cents. A parent 
can insure the life of a child aged two years for 
$10.00 by paying three cents per week, or a per- 
son of the age of thirty can be insured "tur $79.00 
by the payment of five cents a week. It 
will be seen that the aim of the Company is to 
furnish people of moderate means funds upon 
the death of their children and relatives, en- 
abling them to pay the expenses incident in 
sickness and for burial expenses. As the Com 
pany pays its losses within twenty-four hours, 
the fanas are provided for these purposes in 
hundreds and thousands of cases when other- 
wise appeals would have to be made to charita- 
ble organizations. The Company issues The 

Prudential, a paper descriptive of its work, 
aims and RR ny which will be sent free to apy 
address, upon application by mail or otherwise, 
to the Company at Newark, N. J. 


INSURANCE. 














1851. 1886. 


Massachasils “Wat Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








E. W- BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 











Thirty-Eighth Annual Statement of the 


INSURANGE GO., OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Net Assets, January Ist, $9,134,330 14 
Receipts duriog the 1% 
bor mmiums,....... 30 
For Interests, etc. . 627,042 52 $2,357,288 42 
$11,491,618 96 
INSURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death........ 1,449 88 
Matu: cndow weuts. 54,895 
surrendered Policies 208,958 53 
Cash and sete vi- 
dends,. 386,703 89 
Reinsurauce............ 3,545 
Tot Paid peolic 
id ° $45,052 43 
54,52 68 
97,481 85 
CEC. .ooccsccosess 147,760 19 
Agency’ and other Ex. 
ponens 87,687 80 
Advertising, Piinting; 
SD d00 sbesehaccsas 17,699 48 
re insurance and 
Office Furniture...... 3,093 16 $1,763,703 59 
Net Avoste, Janu- 
ary lst, 1886...... 89,737,915 37 
ASSETS. 


nds, Bank, and other Stocks. 5,118,517 25 
Mortgage and Ground Rents.... ... 2,598,731 lu 
Premium Notes Secured by Poli- 

Ch Gi tnsancnnccepdnegecsess sgcceees 592,262 94 
Loans on en GEC... cescccess 524,663 79 
Home Office Real Estate 

bought to sccune Sielensssbilew $30,659 21 
Cashin Trust Companies and on 

We batewsdelaccbhcudehdancncdéncnine 73,081 06 
Net Ledger Assets as above... ‘89,737,915 37 
Net Petessed and Unreported Pre- 

Su dnceee. saneiesasuadraceesess 184,027 62 
Interest : Due and Accrued, etc...... 49,526 47 
Market Value of Stocks, Bonds, 

QtC., OVEF COBL......-cccceresseeee ese 421,061 75 


Gross Assets, Jan. Ist. 1886. .,8 10,392,531 2 21 
iL cABELEE TES 
Lqgees Reported, but n 


Surplus on Life 


and Un nre- 
rted Policies, etc..... 16 
surplus. per cent, basis 1,432,234 38 





__ $10,892,581 21 


Surplus at 4‘ per cent 
cunsylvania vntandard, $1.969.283 38 
SamvuEL C. Huey, President. 
Pusan M. NEEDLEs, On cant 
8. STEPHENS, Second Vice- <—"y nt 
Hewry ©. Brown, Secretary 
___ JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
KNOX & DE FOREST, 
GENERAL AGEN 7% 
23 Astor House, New York. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 





i829. 1886. 





TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist, 1386)... 


ae 


W, Mok ryes Py 
HANG P. Sve 
EZRA 1. CRESSON, -_ 
Avency Department ; 7 
GEORGE F. KEGER, Manager. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Go, |: 


For the year ending; December 31st, 1885. 
RECEIPTS IN 1885. 





PUGMIIUTIR. 6000's ccccccccccccece Wad OUTES TST RANUCs664eebed ht eeswercnersseddus secceees $1,216,695 67 
ET NS Sd bd e¥eb nn ons Pedeoenksbeeechweccnb beer eek’ 66660004 0006 c00kbees 412,272 47 
DE sbiuaneabevads 46nd odne ahd thee ada miniceneckness o6e04deeesaanncond $1,628,968 14 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
itt ice dec anadichcanva bens léseneeientessmawiin $387,408 00 
cia he hed ese dees bses cheneneeer eins 111,612 00 
Surplus Returned to Policyholders in Dividends.................... 221,929 OL 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies............ 0... ccceeecee cence 100, 724 24 
eS SN 6 5 5 knee. cv apd¥euesceccestaceveeuseetuatece $821,673 25 
nd a nak 66 Weteban ee ihekresecegmevdsneetes 238,374 88 
i MCh etenecacceneroiecerctacsccciscccescesscecercceese 69, 570 16 
—————-_-— 307,945 04 
Taxes, Licenses and other State Fees.............cccccccccccccccsccecccccccceces 41,950 63 
eae s tnenadkh rash the nderdmnbwaen> sxecneaabaeeanntainnnee 15,175 86 
i ac ccaake hee taht oecegsgrsericceseess ckenecespeeecsesoect 40,849 87 
Profit and Loss, including Premiums on Securities purchased and Commissions on 
ee EO OU nahicnes beeeestndsecaneeesesseueeabeemestennieunts 126,289 01 
ccd cake suieeninenbdinidhaetecrdrceeuanbicn- 40 kaekes $1,353,883 66 
ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.............. 2. cece ee cece eees $1,638,278 34 
Ns 6 ccs kn iar eteabobedbetd casde chases et 579,884 00 
Loans on Company's Policies in force ..... 2... .....0-eeeeececeeeee 90,444 35 
Ns a es Ean ea tndudeepeecs oc-cbectceakaneces 112,750 00 
City, County, Township, and other Bas 5 ch indik<abubobe Wheesd 519,837 00 
I ols cetanknaiga ehh eeeedel ce snce adoeeseeseeses 205 
Be ns nandeuhacwbh chwaber ess nogessnoeencononn 106,387 00 
hie sibeh atwssguibednedeheadets os ssese-oCe voy eeunee 998,870 00 
Railroad and other Stocks..........-. piisnddnyeceeessedkndesnasens 796,988 00 
ids Hibbs uencadneddedhaen sedans ddee veceevsesccten bebe 1,431,665 47 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..............02. ce ceceeeeceece "535.707 87 
a intial nek ackcapiagsnewertvedsdiasineeseesicswed as 5,263 
EE IE sis sho dv enbishbiie dada vekenwseosieathllp 192,308 07 ° 
IRONED SEED GRUUUOD, . oc nccccevccasecstccccerccccsesecesoence 29,429 64 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost ‘of collection) ........++.- 70,179 16 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection)..................+eeeeee 141,961 44 
a Vt il ELE 
iin ondsi he eRades cobb etdheedibetivhasKeuceceseccacoresseeeeaedaont $8,108,754 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Spandard ........6.......cece cece eee eees $7,370,942 90 
Death Claims not adjusted and not due..............2e cece eee cece 9,470 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due....... .........--000- 4,641 00 
iin. iad Lasnen anes sa becdeqndetsess ocsenacansenes 23,834 89 
Premiums ‘paid in advance.............sceeessecceceees eaieceassdes 4,586 42 
Ns ia vn cals nnd nebeekaneartien«<tucihs skeen cee 2,645 CO 
PINE Ps hve cd cccscevisdccesvicscce dotuis datbaccuws Sette ectedek seus 


lus by Massachusetts Standard............. 
Surplus by New York Standard (about).......... 
Number of Policies issued in 1885, 2,598, insuring 
Number of Policies in force December 31st, 1885, 15,621, insuring 


$7,476,119 31 


$632,634 91 
1,185,000 00 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 234, 1886. 


The undersigned have carefully examined the cash, securities, and accounts of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and find the same to agree with the above statement. 


7 y- POR, Erocident. 


ERLY, Vice-President. 


J. R. REDFIELD, 
H. 8s. HYDE. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


t Auditors. 


Me AMES L. JOHNSON, General Agent, 
COMPANY'S BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Thirty-sixth Annual Statement ofthe 


ATMA LIFE TASORANGE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn., 


January 1, 1886. 





ASSETS, January 1, 1885, at cost....828,539,076 82 
RECEIPTS, 
Premiume in 1885..............+ 786 72 
Interest, and meee —_ — 
sources in 1485.. . 1,739,845 45 $4,585,632 17 
833,124,708 99 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Deaths Clatans, 2... cc0cec esescace $1,394,875 75 

Matured Endowments........ 881,606 80 
Dividends to Policy. “holders 

and for surrendered Policies 847,097 37 

Rocaanesmes pee’ cccescoeteceece 1,649 30 

Commission 300,119 77 
Agency Expenses.” "Medical 
= ~~ eromen and all other 

iihaeeeneien cia 184,345 00 


Dividend c on Stock, sarees | in 
Stock Swans 


00,000 00 
DEMS, oc ccescs Snoceitceece Mai 935 50 3,791,622 49 





Asses, Dec. 8st, 1885, at cost....829,333,086 50 
ASSETS, 
nds 4,820,510 17 
wostae value’ alued a 856.2 283.0 15,226,762 97 
valueia 
Loans on Collaterals ( 

Value 860. 446,807 81 
Loans on Personal Securitv.. 9,945 43 
Loans on existing Policies, 

the present value of which 

exceeds $5,800,000.00........... 2,018,561 87 

Cash balance due from Agents 11,5683 92 


AssETs, Dec. 3'st, 188s, at cost, 829,333, 086 50 
Interest aue and accrued, Dec. 
(BBB. .cccccccceccs B448,003 68 
69,783 82 
136,489 U2 
eesce Gseweserccapeccess GUE an 8 81 1,229,175 88 33 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886.. 83 $30,562.261 ‘83 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses and claims awaitin 
; we vroof, and not ye 


remiums. 
Market were of Securities 
over co 


i cseunigeunsameinanionee 829,02 00 
Divided to Policy- eemnene 

t due. 50,534 
priuen paid in ‘advance. 5,991 77 


Reserve for Re-Insurance on 
existing yesenes, 
Actuasies'four De 


cent. Standard P924,978,172 50 
s value of Poli- 
cies of Re-Insur- 
GP .peoccncacese _ a 897 00 24,930,275 60 


91,254 56 


~ $25,368,058 21 
SURPLUS 48 REGARDS PoLiIcy-HOLDERS: 
< Conaoetiont and Massachusetts 


depnantces 5,194,293 62 
4 BS ‘of New Yori t 
other States. a + 6,665,000 00 


Statement oft the Eatire Receipts and Dis- 
bursements from the Beginning of Business 
te January ist, 1886, 

Receipts to January Ist, 1885.. .... 7,7 5 

Income for 1e85. . my Vassess 73 


Receipts to Jan. Ist, 1886.. ‘\iobaseasaTe 15 
Paid to Policy-holders for 
Seete Death and Endow. 


ee et tases seeensteetieeee 





‘weeene 86 


ers 
Paid for 4... 8! 951,280 53 
a ae Re-In 


Prot Loss... : it nt 52 
oft ana le 3,404,464 15 
Expenses of Management..... dM 487,213 65 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS.......... ~..873,020.402 25 


Balan o_o 60 
Market Value of” Securities o over 


a ve ve 4" os 248, Hh 
— an accrue egeccccecs 
potergst ¢ ine course of Collection. bt 8 7 33 $3 g 
Smiuaie due 8 rbeeaitet to Jan. 
saue su iD 
Tet, 1886... 136,489 02 


parse Asonrs, Jen. I 8 -990.502.261 83 
ree Jan. Is' » 61, 

Ans + a iia: 87,791,243 44 

» 8 

olicies es, ssued in By iD 11,018, 00 


MORGAN C. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BrnJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBENs, Sec 





ABBCES,.... -ceeeeereeee eorcece 817,095,567 10 

Liabilities................... 14,700,116 37 

Total Surplus,.......... 82,395,450 73 
The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature inl fg pearance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of soning dowment Policies for the 
| = Pe te —— cb i. by 2, Pol- 
cies. ese poli distri- 
bution of su pins, ‘tod = subject to the Massachu- 


setts -forf of 1aB0. 
ug non forfesiare law and paid-up insurance values in. 
dorsed en every —2 

Pamphlets of the New Feature may b 
ad orf application at Gomapany’s Of%ce, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 
NIAGARA > 
Fire 


Insurance Company, 
1356 BROADWAY, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1850. 
69th Bemi- Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, sees 
ASH Cl PITAL..... Sreeccccson “ee 
OR idsesccuccere 8 
for all other liabilities....... ‘i 8 
Net Surplus........cccscccccscccccceses 
ABBOES.... 0... ce cceeesne eT $2.080.950 14 0.960 14 
Poleuneras ™m have + 
NEW xt YOR oi % D w. . 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, ’ ; 
POLLOGK, Bec. Asst.Sec 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
ational nr mn 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 °* 
 Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets......... ...--859,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 
Surplus by State Standard 


4,371,014 90 





(estimated)........ ncaa $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. tncome from Interest. 
1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,203 1881, 2,432,654 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018- 
1888, 2,268,092. 1888, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,874 
Jan. 1, 1883, 5,300,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 
The Latest Advance i Life Insurance 
Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorxk Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





WILLIAM H. BEERS, Fresident. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

A. H. WELCH, 24 V.-Pres’t. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, MLD., 


A. HUNTINGTON, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1885. 


Twenty-First Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
General Life lusurance Cb. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1!st Jan- 











uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1685.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
TaMuary, 1885......cccccessssseccccssccovecce 1,890,585 10 
————. | Rece’ in th r188 2 89 00 
Total marine premiums.......... .....+...+ 85,196,143 76 ipts the yea 5, 8 58,5 
======= | Disbursements - 197,237 81 
Premiuws marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 31st December, 1885................ 98.770000 89 | AGSOES.....cccccccccccccescce 1,551,414 25 
Losses paid during the same Liabilities...............-.1,191,849 58 
period... ee - . $1,916,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- Surplus to policyholders 
IIE scien 0 ckenaneenen wnsenne $776,713 42 by Conn. Standard...... 859,564 72 
The company has the following assets, 
viz: Surplus to policyholders 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 by N. Y. Standard........ 443,416 72 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, T. W. RUSS ELL, Prest. 
estimated at.. ‘ 530,000 00 s 
Premium notes and bills receivable. 1,508,143 56 F. V.H UDSON, Sec’y. 
Cash in bank........0.....-seccscnssssecsocces 228,897 88 
REE. 000 cccccccocesce- co cvevestesececes $12,740,326 46 


quesanseeD 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD. Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
thereon w'li cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


All Poticies nepestonts seemed are incontestable for 
any couseat aft 
aims paid ao onee 4 scon as satisfactory 











TRUSTEES: proofs are receiv he Hom 
Absolute security, combined ' with the largest liber. 
J.D. JONES. ADOLPH i LEMOYNE. ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com 
CRASUESBERNT GOREN E MISLECH® | 8 torme of Tontine Policies aued 
ea Pe pi a ae 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, * THE CONTINENTAL 
PRAIA FIELD, Stave LIFE _{NSUR- 
HO RPORCTO™: UR HR oe yh 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISS ' aad — 
WILLIAM E, DODGE HENRY E. HAWLEY, ON, 
BGAN MACY.” IESE MORGhy van 
JOHN D. HEWLEiT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES, 82,447,722.19. 
CHLMME BieBers, AMSRte uA T tn, =. 
EDMUND W. COBRLIES. " ” 9406.619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. ptr eg 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. A.8 Winco 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. vi ident 








A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








STATEMENT 


OF 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1885. 
snk ivkeniniestavitiessl seleadieche Gandened $108,908,967.51 








Insurance and Annuity Account. 


















































No. | Amount. No. | Amount. 
| 
Policies and Annuities in! ! Putiche ge Annuities in 
force, Jan. Ist, 1885...) 114.865 | $351,815,941 07 || _ force, Jan. 1st «++| 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 
Risks Assumed :......... | 14,334| 46,507,139 16 || Risks Terminated........ 8,247 | 29,341,688 87 
| \| 
| 129,199 | $398,323.080 28 || 129,199 | $398,323,080 28 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account...... $97,009,913 08 || By es to Policy-Holders: 
<<  __ SRE eee Sere tae 14,768,901 93 dowments & Pur- 
** Interest and Rents .............. 5,446,052 35 chased Insurances, $5,270,116 34 
Dividends and Ann - 
CR icctadanhs: o+0en 211,900 00 
Deceased Lives...... Hs iy 
$14,402,049 90 
a = pana isions and | 
mmissions an 
Commutations. . y By 228,679 84 
MMIEB. 0. cccccccccece 266,656 50 
eee - 901,954 14 
—————_ 2.487,290 48 
' on Stocks and Bonds 
Saye up es 469,882 87 
- pale to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
$117,224,867 36 |> $117,224,867 36 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for licies in force or By Bonds a by Mortgages on 
erve for po ey ee $103,846,253 00 i ER a ee et $49,228,930 16 
Premiums received in advance . 50,080 73 “ United States and other Bonds.. 30,366,104 00 
Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012,633 78 |! “* Loans on Collaterals....... .... 3,856, 00 
! 0 BTID sons seccsatessoarcae 10,992,720 45 
| “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
nian ctbense 2,619,643 21 
.? “Ini accrued................. 1.217/329 
a HEE deferred and in tran 
_ 1. i eas a ein ti 1,438,189 55 
Y ee, fk RE ee rT esT | , 
: $108,908,967 51 |) $108,908,967 51 


1 have cuntally onmatned the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 

, A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
New York, January 2, 1886. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| Grorce C. RicnarRpson, 
| ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
F. Ratcurorp Starr, | 


Samver E. Sprovits, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuex D. Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cor, 


Georce F. Baker, 
os. THompson, 
uDLey OLcott, 

| Freperick H. Cossrrt,| Freperic CroMWELL, 


Georce Buss, 
Rurvs W. Pecxnam, 
Ws. P. Dixon, 

. Hosart Herrick, 





Joun E Deve tin, Lewis May, utren T. Davies, opert A. GRANNISS, 
Seymour L Hustep, | Ottver Harrman, OBERT SEWELL, Nicnoras C. Mitisr, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy,| Henry W. Smiru, S. Van Renssecagr CruGer,| Henry H. Rocers, 

— C. Houpen, Cuarzes R. HenperRson, Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS. 


oe H. SHerwoop, 


ERMANN C. von Post,| Rosert OLYPHANT, 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Gommertial Mutual Insurance Go, 


No. 42 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ASSETS. 


United States Securities. . 189,565 00 
Bank Stocks ff ; 





hedin Mtliscasshikesie, 102,637 00 | For circulars and'plans, address the Home office, or 
City and — Stocks and Bonds, the agenciee, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 8t., 
DP Mnascces cocess 342,553 71 | Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 
Insurance and other Claims... 77,496 98 


Wit Bo Ton 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.) = = rresident. 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1908....$712.288 69 
W. IRVING COMES, Prest. 














In this company policy- 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. holders have the advan- 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
THE feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
Americ’) See charter. 
FIRE OFFICE: 
Insur’ ace 21 COURTLANDT ST. 
co... 
Philadelphia. 
PO wee SIXTH ANNOAL remem « 
Mond oll Clalmifeeecscccstscecces esses ee, 1,010,810 98 
Surplug,......... eereescccceseccccs eececccccece i 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Picton” 





ue LIFE. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 





ons. 

of eetimated, but are fixed in a 
peaitive ec e full face of the Policy mean- 
while e being yable in the \ event g the death of the 
assured. ane te LT forf peyments on dis- 
continuance of 

Cash on! Paldenp ‘Value being Gu teed b 
terms of the New York senzt sd 
For bene ren d other ages and amounts, and also 
i oe the. 10 and by year ans write to or apply at the 


IND CAS TEE, 
FIDELITY AN®, GASUALEY COMPANY, 


Cash Capital in aU; S. Bonds........ $25 conan. | oo Sap. it. 1886.. ...$590,500.42. 
. $2v0,000 in Government Bouds pines with the ‘New Yor ‘Insurance ‘Depart ment. 

. cials of Banks, Railroads and Transvortation Companies, Man: lecretaries and Clerks of* Public 
Companies, sastiteitene and Commercial Firms can obt: D RONDS OF SURETY SHIP trom. this Com- 
pany y at moderate charges. The Bonds of this B qenepene anes ape aacepeed by the Courts of the State of New York, 

ennsylvania, — usetts, Connecticut, and other 


ent Polici Insarin, aiuer it Death or Disabling [njury. 
Full information = to details, tates, ote. am 7) Gained on #pplication at Head % mes 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








Wht. Pe. 0 -M. RICHARDS. . Prewit. Ph oy KANE, Rect. oe —,€ fn ath oF ey te hee 





! 
han, H. A. H itche’ a . William: .G. Low, Geo, 8. 
oe. 9 ‘Davia von Chas. Deopte 5 . Chittenden, J. D. Verm ky Wm. M. Richards, John 
L. Riker, Merchant. NSEL:—MOORE. LOW & SANDFORD. 
GENERAL AGENTS :— —Ellison, Baker & Coolidge, 48 Kilby St. Chi —G. Kook, 181 La Salle St. 
Fitledeiph i= a guaries A A. Duy, 154 South 4 ante $e Lows,—W. G. Tpentley & ~4i7 Lecust St, Cleveland, 


E. ¥. CLAPr. Gen. Agent, Accident Department, New York, New aie Penn. and Conn. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Of New York. 


OFFICE, roo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. . 


Total Cash Assets - -- --*-*--*-* - - + - $5,177,478 99 


All Claims for Fire Losses, less thatts...............cccseseeee aeons #371,822 37 
All Claims for Inland Marine Losses, less than.............. 98,583 45 
All other Claims for Scrip and Dividends uncalled for 32,765 44 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE. ............ cccsssessseoeceeees 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 52). 
Reserve tor Taxes Of 188G.........ccsccccceeceerseeeeeeees sisson nities 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1886................c:000 008 wwe 1,358,879 85 
Capital ..cccrcoccsocccccrccccccess cove cccccccccccccscersvores sesssscessces psipekarcusaiahed 1 :000,000 00 00 


Cash Assets, as above -------"-"*-"- - $5,177,478 99 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F, C. MOORE, Vice-President. 





CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 
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Old and | Houng. 


TOKENS. 


BY JULIE K. LIPPMANN. 








I WATCHED the shadows of the night 

Crush out the day on left and right, 

Till, with the birds’ last lingering croon, 

The shadows deepened, and the moon 
Rose sad and white. 


Rose sad and white the moon, and pale ; 
About its head a misty veil ; 
Or, was it, like a sainted soul 
Blessed with a heavenly aureole, 
Pure, radiant, frail? 


Pure, radiant, frail the mist appears. 
“Tis rain” I thought. In after years © 
I found that, in our lifetime’s night 

An aureole’s faint, heavenly light 
Betokens tears. 
BRooxiyn, N Y. 








THE CASE OF MISS CATHARINE 
WENTWORTH. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


Since shie had become blind they all felt 
that some new faculty was developing in 
her. What it was they could not tell. 
Those who did not know her well, as her 
own family knew her, saw nothing differ- 
ent, save that difference which would nat- 
urally come upon a woman, young, active, 
full of life, who should in a week lose her 
sight, and who must adjust herself to that 
loss. 

The first rush of pity had spent itself 
among her friends. People cannot go on 
feeling an intensity of sympathy for a 
twelvemonth. 

When it was believed to be a settled fact 
that Joel Wentworth’s youngest daughter 
was going to be blind for life, the neighbors 
ceased to come in so often to question and 
condole, as they brought different dainties 
for Catharine with them. And the “Went- 
worths were glad when this voluble, but 
well-meant kindness subsided. The trouble 
was too sharp for them to wish to hear it 
mentioned. 

By the beginning of the second year, 
Catharine, who now seemed ino perfect 
health, had become able to go about by 
herself in the woods and fields near the 
house, and to walk up and down by the 
banks of the mill-pond. Once only had she 
flashed out in her old, impetuous way. 
Tbat was when it had been suggested that 
she have a child to lead her. 

**No one shall go with me,” she cried. 
‘7 will not stirrif I must be led. IfI can. 
not learn to go about the farm alone, I will 
stay at home.” 

Not a word more was said on the subject. 
Her father and mother sat silent, and her 
sister looked at her until she was unable to 
sit quiet, and rose and walked hurriedly 
out of the room. In that moment the girl 
had resolved that she would follow Catha- 
rine always, but that she must be at such 
great distance from her that she would not 
be heard. 

When the mother came into the kitchen 
where Abby stood, the younger woman 
said, in a low voice: 

‘* Perhaps you will have to do part of my 

work, Mother. I shall always go after 
Catharine, unless she really learns to go 
by herself.” 

Mrs. Wentworth bent her head, then sat 
down quickly and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Abby looked at her a moment, her own 
face working; but she said nothing. 

Very soon the door opened, and the blind 
girl stood there, her head upreared, im an 
attitude which was at once pathetic, and 
which had in it a challenging independ- 
ence. 

Before her sight had been destroyed, she 
had had a beauty of the intellect and the 
soul, rather than of the flesh. Now, unin- 

formed by the light of the eyes, her face 
might not at first have been remarked. 

Her sister thrilled with a strange feeling 
of awe and admiration as she looked at 
*her, and waited for her to speak. 

“ Abby?” 

** Yes, here I am.” 

Catharine, with that quick and yet hesi- 
tating, rising step, which is peculiar to the 
blind, came swiftly across the room, and 
threw her arm over Abby’s neck. She 








bent her head as she did so, and whis- 
pered: 

“You know I did not mean that you 
should not go with me; when you can 
leave your work, you know. Only you 
are never to worry. I feel sure that I can 
find my way if 1 have patience. I will do 
it.” 

In the silence that followed, and in which 
Abby softly kissed the face near her, Catha- 
rine suddenly started back, murmured 
something indistinguishable, and then left 
the room. They heard her going up the 
stairs. Abby and her mother exchanged 
glances. 

“Shall I follow her?” asked the mother; 
but her daughter shook her head. The 
two went about their work. 

Catharine now: had a room by herself, 
and it was this room, at the right of the 
stairs, that she entered. She closed the 
door after her, hesitated an instant, then 
drew the bolt. She went across the floor 
to the bureau which was placed between 
the two windows. A broad ray of sunshine 
fell on her face and figure as she stood 
there. 

Her hands were moving swiftly about in 
the upper drawer. Her face showed an 
acute anxiety, which look shortly subsided» 
giving place to an expression of satisfaction 
or relief, 

She now held something in her hand, and 
the sunlight, touching it, made a mellow 
glow that was warm rather than bright; 
but at the edges a sharpsparkle was thrown 
off. It looked like some stone, not a mere 
crystal, for there was a rich heart of color, 
a deep throbbing of hues in the center, that 
grew less and less vivid at the outer sides. 


What color? Just now Catharine, who 
had held it on her open palm, with her head 
bent, as though she were looking at the ob- 
ject, put her other hand quickly over it, 
pressing the stone close between her two 
palms, standing perfectly still, in the posi- 
tion of one waiting. 


Her face grew paler; even her red lips 
lost something of their brightness. Into 
her eyes poured some luminous flood that 
was strange to see, and that seemed to 
diffuse itself over her whole countenance, 
taking the place of the color that had gone 
from it, and making her now more beauti- 
ful than she had ever been, but not with 
any beauty commonly seen in a woman’s 
face. 

Gradually her form lost its pliancy, and 
stiffened slightly, but without growing 
more rigid than the muscles become when 
involuntarily adjusting themselves to some- 
thing expected, for Catharine’s expectancy 
was not now the mere passiveness of wait- 
ing. 

How long a time hai passed? The girl’s 
face had grown transparently white. More 
elosely she held that stone between the sen- 
sitive palms from which she believed that 
a vibration went throughout her frame. 
Was this fancy, or reality? 

A step came on the stair. Catharine 
shivered slightly, but did not move other- 
wise. 

The latch was lifted; we know that the 
door was bolted. 

‘* Catharine,” said Abbv's voice. 

An expression of almost ferocious anger 
flashed over the girl’s face, and was gone 
instantly. ‘ 

She unclasped her hands as if the act 
were an effort, dropped the stone into the 
drawer from whence she had taken it, and 
turned her face to the mirror before her, as 
if she would first see how much of disturb- 
ance was visible. It was an involuntary 
movement; one of the instances of mechan- 
ical memory, which she had not yet been 
able wholly to overcome, 

The next instant a spasm of the keenest 
pain, which she could only feel, and not see, 
contracted her features. 

‘*Do you want me?” she asked. 

‘*Miss Morton has called to see you. 
Why do you stay so long?” 

Catharine passed her hands quickly over 
her face, walked to the door and unfastened 
it. 

**So long?” she said. ‘It is not five 
minutes since I came up-stairs.” 

Her sister looked at her in alarm; but 
she only said: ‘‘ It is more than an hour.” 

Catharine smiledinecredulously. She put 
out her hand to find a chair, and sat down 
quickly, while Abby remained in the door- 





way, conscious of some strange thing, but 
not thinking it best to speak her thoughts, 
or ask a question. 

This was the first time when Abby could 
say to herself plainly: ‘“‘She is changed; 
changed more than from illness or from 
blindness.” 

Before this day she had vaguely felt 
what these words expressed; but she had 
put down her feelings, and never allowed 
them to become thoughts. 

‘** Are you looking at me?” imperiously 
asked Catharine. 

‘‘ Why, yes; I allowed myself that privi- 
lege,” was the answer, lightly made. ‘I 
hope you are not going to forbid me that 
favor.” 

‘Ts my face strange?” 

‘* N-no!” came the hesitating answer. 

‘‘Oh! Why cannot I see it?” was the 
passionate exclamation, accompanied by 4 
quick out-throwing of the hands. Imme- 
diately she added, more quietly: ‘‘I could 
then tell if it were revealing anything.” 

It is possible that Catharine did not know 
how much suffering her misfortune caused 
her sister. Could she have seen the beloved 
face now, she would have gone far toward 
knowing. 

For the first, Abby was uncertain how to 
address her companion. She felt the bar- 
rier which a mystery, however slight, cre- 
ates between two who love each other. 

Finally, Abby said, constrainedly : 

‘* Will you come down and see Miss Mor- 
ton?” 

ae Se 

The other waited for some softening of 
that word, as toward herself if not toward 
the visitor. But Catharine sat silent, plain- 
ly waiting to be left alone, and Abby left 
her. 

Before she reached the foot of the stairs, 
she heard the door above shut, and the bolt 
drawn again. 

She made what excuses she could, and 
said nothing to ‘anyone of the anxiety 
which was now deepening with every 
moment. 

But why should she be so anxious? Be_ 
cause her sister had been petulant? No; it 
was not that; something more than that; 
something entirely indescribable. 

When Catharine had again locked the 
door, she became openly excited. She 
wrung her hands and she went restlessly 
about. 

After a moment she walked again to the 
bureau, and again took the stone in her 
hand, holding it loosely. 

Her lips moved, and she said audibly: 
‘** If I could do it myself”; she paused, and 
then added: ‘*But there must be a way. 
How can I risk the chance of not having it 
with me when I need it most?” 

As fast as possible she now began to pre- 
pare herself for going out, and ina few 
moments she was standing at the sitting- 
room door, having forgotten the visitor 
whom she had said she would not meet, 
and who now greeted her with affectionate 
effusions, but from whom she shrank with 
too evident dislike. 

In spite of herself. there was about her 
the air of one who has just made aresolve, 
upon which she intended to act immedi- 
ately. 

‘*T am going out for a walk,” she said, 
turning her head toward the spot where 
she thought her mother stood. 

Mrs. Wentworth opened her lips to re- 
monstrate, but caught a sign from Abby, 
and did not speak. 

The next moment Catharine was going 
down the yard to the road. Abby took a 
shawl and hat, and stood watching the re- 
treating figure. 

‘*Law! Do you have to maneuver like 
that with her?” cried Miss Morton, rejoic- 
ing to make such a remark after the re- 
morseless snubbing she had just received. 

“What do you mean?” cried Abby, 
fiercely, wishing she could turn the woman 
out of doors. Her mother interposed 
soothingly, and Abby walked along the 
path just trodden by her sister, who was 
out of sight, having turned the corner in 
the road. 

Abby began to hurry now, and to be ex- 
cited. But why? This was not the first 
time she had thus followed her sister 
within a few months, to find always that 
Catharine, in some way, had known how 
to take care of herself. Once only had 








she approached so near as to be heard, and 
then the blind girl had good-naturedly 
scolded her, while plainly glad that she 
had come. 

Now Abby was more than usually 
wary. She turned the corner so far behind 
Catharine that it was impossible she could 
have been heard; but the figure in the 
front stopped instantly, turned and waited. 
Abby stopped also, confident that this 
could be only suspicion on her sister’s part. 
She was surprised to see Catharine beckon 
her on imperatively. 

Abby could not hesitate. She hastened 
forward, and when she came near, her 
sister impetuously grasped her hands, and 
kissed them both with inexpressible fond- 
ness. 

‘IT knew you were following me,” she 
said, in a low voice. ‘My heart told me. 
I need no help to know when you are 
near. Howl love you! Ah! how I love 
you!” 

Abby always remembered the tone in 
which those words were spoken. She 
could, at any time in her after life, feel the 
close hold of those beloved hands. 

Now she was startled because Catharine 
was unduly excited, she thought. 

“You will let me go with you?” she 
asked, gently. 

‘Tt is for you I am going; in some way, 
for you”—began Catharine, and then made 
an attempt to become more calm. 

She withdrew her hands, and arranged 
her shawl, her face changing almost in- 
stantly from the softness of affection to a 
hard resolve. 

‘**Go back!” she said, concisely. 

Abby turned meckly, thinking that, 
though she pretended to obey, she would 
not really do so. Immediately, Catharine 
was by her side. 

‘*Give me your promise that you will not 
follow me,” she said; then added, almost 
vindictively: ‘* If you do not, I will never 
come home.” 

Abby stood silent, 
What should she do? 
for her to do? 

** You know I’ll do what I say,” went on 
Catharine. 

** But if anything should happen to you, 
I should die,” said Abby, in despair. 

‘* Nothing will happen.” 

Catharine turned as if going, and her 
sister dared not disobey. She returned to 
the house, clutching her hands together 
beneath her shaw] as she went, and looking 
back until the curve in the road was passed. 

And yet when she pretended to think 
reasonably, she believed there was no cause 
for alarm. 

Thus expostulating with herself, she 
attained a mood which enabled her to meet 
her mother with appareat calmness. 


her heart torn. 
What was it right 


Catharine was so absorbed in her pur- 
pose that her walk along the way she knew 
so well was more assured than usual. 

She came to a fork in the road, and un- 
hesitatingly took the one at the right, 
which led to the railroad station. 

She was hardly thinking of finding the 
way. She was asking herself: ‘‘ Why did 
I tell Abby it was for her? [s it for her? 
When I spoke those words, I thought they 
were true; but now I do not know as they 
were true. I seem to be going for myself 
alone. I am making her unhappy by my 
absence. I must be a wicked creature.” 

Her foot struck astone. She paused, and 
drew herself up suddenly, standing quite 
still, her expressive face revealing the con- 
flict within her. Try as she would, she 
could not at this moment recall that un- 
faltering decision with which she had 
spoken to her sister. 

A step came up behind her, and a voice 
said : 

‘Good morning, Miss Catharine. If you 
are going toward the station will you not 
take my arm?” 

The speaker was one of her neighbors; 
she gladly accepted his offer, and walked 
on quickly with him, telling him she was 
going to Boston that morning for a couple 
of hours, and asking if he would assist her 
on board the cars. She spoke with a frank- 
ness to which no one was accustomed in 
her since her blindness. The gentleman 
refrained from expressing the surprise he 
felt that she should be alone, and imme- 
diately, in his own mind, constituted him- 
self her guardian until she should retura 
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home, relinquishing his own business. 
Could he do less? 

It was a half hour’s ride to Boston. 
When Catharine was seated in the train, 
she ceased to try to listen to the talk ad- 
dressed to her. She leaned back, her eye- 
lashes resting pathetically on her white 
cheeks, her lips reposing in a curve of 
deep thought. 

Her companion gazed at her with that 
open regard which he might not give to one 
who could return his glance. 

As the cars neared the town, Catharine’s 
mind became more and more assured in 
calmness. By the time the station was 
reached, she knew precisely what she in- 
tended doing; and her plan was so simple 
that her friend could not demur. 

‘If you will put me in a carriage I will 
not detain you any longer,’’ she said, de- 
cisively, as they were walking with the 
crowd from the cars; she added quickly, 
as if to anticipate his objections, ‘‘I shall 
retain the carriage, and shall drive directly 
back here to take the one o’clock train 
home.” 

Impossible for the gentleman to disobey 
her and thrust his presence upon her, as it 
had been impossible for her sister to per- 
sist. He left her sitting in the carriage, 
with the driver holding the door and wait- 
ing for her directions. 

She said: ** To Shreve, Crump & Low’s.” 
When she alighted at the corner of Sum- 
mer Street, the driver conducted her up 
the steps and to the door; and went back, 
feeling a curious softening of the heart, 
where a tender compassion was not a fre- 
quent guest. 

She stood hesitating just within the door. 
A clerk came forward, glanced at her face, 
his own instantly changing to a look of 
pitying interest. 

**What can Ido for you, Madam?” 

Catuarine opened her left hand, which 
had been closely shut, and extended it 
slightly, saying: 

‘*Is this too large to be set in a ring?” 

The clerk was about to take the stone 
which lay in the hand, but she shrank 
back a little, and said involuntarily: 

**Do not touch it!” 

The man remained mute in surprise, 
until she said softly: 

‘*Pardon me. But what is your opin- 
on?” 

‘* It is large,” he said, ‘‘ but we set stones 
as large. It is a matter of taste. Will you 
leave it?” 

Her hand, which was ungloved, closed 
immediately. 

‘*T do not wish to leave it,” she replied. 
“Twill wait. With your facilities you 
must be able to do so simple a piece of 
work within an hour or two.” 

*« The stone is already cut, I believe?” 

He stood waiting for her to reply. 

She had suddenly turned her head 
slightly to one side, while it was bent a 
little toward herhand. A pale flush spread 
over her face, and a tremor went,like a rip- 
ple, across it. 

The next instant she turned away from 
the clerk, and fully toward the door, where 
a man was entering. 

He came in hurrriedly, did not appar- 
ently see Catharine, but asked the clerk 
rapidly if either member of the firm were 
in. 

‘* Yes; there was one of the gentlemen at 
the desk yonder.” 

Before the new-comer could go, Catha- 
rine had moved nearer to him, her face 
wonderfully lighted by a radiance which 
could not be dueto her eyes. The stranger 
now looked at her. 

‘* Catharine!” he cried, and stood silent 
for an instant, battling, it seemed, with 
more than surprise. 

‘*Here is Mr. Larned coming this way, 
sir,” said the clerk, and the reply, ‘‘I do 
not wish to see him now,” was hurriedly 
spoken. 

‘“*] will not trouble you about the ring 
at present,” said Catharine to the bewil- 
dered attendant, who thankfully retired. 

The stranger, whese name was John Frey, 
was trying in vain, for the first moment, to 
speak. He had not taken the hand she ex- 
tended ;, he was entirely ruled by surprise 
and pity. 

‘Is it true, then?” he said at last. 

‘* What is true?” 

**That you are blind?” 





“Fon.” 

**Good God! 
whisper. 

She was very white; but her voice was 
steady as she responded: 

‘* Abby must have told you.” 

‘*Yes, yes. But to be told a thing by 
letter, and to see it—the effect is different. 
Is there no hope?” 

‘* None.” 

He would not speak again on the sub- 
ject, but he could not directly find voice to 
enter upon another topic. 

She stood silent. The man gazing at her 
became suddenly aware, with penetrating 
clearness, of the new and subtle charm in 
the girl’s face, figure, and very attitude. 
Bat surely this could not be new. Was it 
that he had before been unable to see? 

It was almost two years since he had met 
her, but from twenty-three to twenty-five a 
woman does not change mucb. Had he 
ever really seen her before? . In the past 
he had been aware only of her sister Abby, 
whose unmistakably beautiful face had 
held his eyes from all else. 

‘* How is Abby?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘* She is always worried about me.” 

‘** Indeed, how can she help that ?” 

After the first moment, notwithstanding 
the interest Frey manifested in this meet- 
ing, there was something uneasy in his 
manner. 

Though she was unable to see, Catharine 
felt this, with no knowledge of its cause. 

From the time when Frey had entered 
the shop, all the uncertainty in the woman’s 
mind had vanished. Although she had not 
expected to see her sister’s lover, she 
wondered at her obtuseness in not antici- 
pating this meeting. 

** Come with me,” she said. 

He hesitated, looked toward Mr. Larned, 
then, as Catharine touched his arm, he 
followed her into the carriage, carefully 
assisting her. 

The driver waited. She who had been 
so alert, was now, it seemed, oblivious of 
outward things. 

Frey bent toward her and said, quickly: 

**If you do not object, Catharine, let me 
give the directions. I wish to see you alone 
for a few moments.” 

She assented, and the man was told to 
drive slowly to the South End. 

A short time passed in silence. The girl 
had now lost that feverish sense of haste. 
She had the feeling which comes to one 
after having accomplished an intention. 
But when she asked herself what she had 
done, the question roused her somewhat. 
She had started with only one defined 
object in her mind, to have her precious 
stone set, and she had not effected that. 

What had been that dim idea that she 
was going to help her sister? That must 
have been a dream; for, though she could 
obscurely recall it, she could not make it 
clear in the least. The more she thought 
of it, the more confused she became, and 
with an effort she put the subject from 
her mind. 

Frey was watching the varying phases of 
the face before him, not striving in the 
least to conceal the expression on his own 
countenance. 

Why should he? She could not see. 

Gradually the pain of pity for her grew 
less active, and his own troubles came 
uppermost. His eyes clouded, and his face 
grew drawn. 

That one question, asked by so many 
miserable souls in the past, was repeating 
itself over aud over in his mind. What 
shall Ido? What shall I do? 


Almost without knowing it he said those 
words aloud, with the emphasis of despair, 
forgetting for the instant that he was not 
alone. 

Catharine started from her position, her 
face flushing painfully, and her hands 
clasping. j 

Directly a great anxiety took the place 
of her quiet thankfulness. That tone had 
revealed to her the existence of a suffering 
which she reproached herself for not 
guessing. How dull she must have been. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, reach- 
ing out her hand toward him. 

He thrust back the hand. 

‘*It is not fair toward you if I take your 
hand,” he said sharply. ‘‘Do you know 
what I should have done had I not seen 
you in that place just now. But you could 


Iam sorry!” he said in a 





not think of such a thing; you who never 
committed a sin in your life. I[ will tell 
you. Why not? Iam ruined, anyway. I 
have kept it all to myself until [ am mad. 
I have thought of your sister, and her love 
and hope until—but don’t let me get melo- 
dramatic!” he ended, with an unpleasant 
laugh. 

She waited for him to go on, and he 
presently resumed. 

‘*[ had brought with me a forged letter 
and check from a friend and business 
connection of Shreve, Crump & Low. In 
a few minutes, had I not seen you, Catha- 
rine, I should have received $10,000, and 
have been indeed a forger, as I have been 
in intention. I had the usual hope of 
scoundrels, that I should be able to make 
the money good before discovery came, 
and probably should have failed as they 
usually fail. 

‘*T came trom the West a week ago, and 
have been in Boston since. Perhaps 
Abby has wondered that she has not heard 
from me?” 

’** She has feared that you were ill,” was 
the low response. 

‘She never doubts me?” anxiously. 

‘*Never; I am sure.” 

‘* What fools women are!” 

This was said almost violently. 

Catharine did not speak; she was think- 
ing. ‘‘Hedid not really do it; he did 
not really do it,” with fervent thankful. 
ness. 

‘““What is in your mind?” he asked 
soon. ‘‘Do you wish me to leave you? 
Are you so shocked that you cannot bear 
me in your presence?” 

‘““No; no. I am saying to myself that 
you did not really do it.” , 

‘*But I meant to doit. I tell you again 
that if I had not seen you at that moment, 
I should now be a criminal. As it is, I am 
ruined. Without that amount of money 
within twenty-four hours, I shall be a beg- 
gar. Instead of having a home for the 
woman | was to marry, I shall not only 
have nothing, but I shall be irretrievably 
in debt.” 

He finished speaking in a sullen calm- 
ness. While he talked, Catharine was 
thinking with lightning clearness. 

She had thought of. her father, whose 
whole property would not very much ex- 
ceed the sum Frey had mentioned. Her 
mind darted hither and thither with such 
speed that her brain seemed cn fire. Her 
thoughts came back every time against the 
one immovable fact, Frey must have the 
money. For Abby’s sake, for Abby whom 
she loved beyond anything else in the 
world. 

Frey was looking at her. 

He knew that she could do nothing for 
him. He had not told her in the hope that 
she could help him, but only under that 
stress of torture which sometimes compels 
to speech. 

‘*T shall leave the country,” he said, 
after along silence. ‘‘ You may tell Abby 
that she is free. You can tell her that luck 
was against me. If Lever retrieve my 
fortunes I shall come back. But it would 
not be fair to ask her to wait. She is free.” 

He repeated the last words defiantly, a8 
though he would meet anything now with 
a bold front. 

Catharine moved toward him. He was 
aware of her breath in the sir, so near was 
she. 

‘John, do you know how my sister loves 
you?” she asked, 

She felt him tremble. 

‘*T will not disgrace her,” he said. 

To the bottom of her soul she felt how 
useless it would be to talk to this desperate 
man; useless to speak of an honest pov- 
erty that love might soften. 

In the background of all her inward 
askings as to what should be done, had all 
the time been one chance which nothing 
but her love for her sister could have made 
her think of at all. 

**T could die for her,” she said, inwardly. 
‘* Why not do this?” 

Aloud she said: 

“I think you are. wrong and wicked. 
Were you publicly disgraced, you know 
Abby would cling all the more closely 
to you; for she loves you.” 

*“*T could never endure that a woman 
should pity me,” he returned. ‘I tell you 
that lam a ruined man. Thanks only to 


my meeting you that I am not a guilty one 
as well.” 

She hardly appeared to hearhim. She 
was absorbed. 

** What time is it now?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

‘It is not quite noon,” he answered, in 
surprise.” 

‘*In twenty-four hours you say you must 
have the money?” 

‘“Yes. But we need not talk of this any 
further. I was wrong to tell you. I hardly 
know what made me do so. Let us say 
good-by now. You will sometime tell 
whatever you think best to Abby. There 
is a Cunard steamer leaves East Boston to- 
night. Ihave one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in my pocket. I shall go across in that 
steamer. I cannot tell what I shall do 
after. What does it matter? At any rate 
Iam hot aforger. At any rateI will not 
drag Abby down with me.” 

Catharine flashed up swiftly. 

» ‘* Do not be a coward!” she cried. ‘‘You 
shall not goin that boat. There is one 
chance I wish to try. I ssk to meet you at 
our railroad station at five this afternvon. 
I may come before; but give me that time.’ 

**It is useless,” hesaid. ‘* You must not 
trouble about me. And don’t think me too 
much of a coward. I have been under 
a terrible strain for the last few months. I 
am weak. It is partly a matter of nerves 
and sleeplessness. Of one thing I am sure. 
Iam not weak enough to go back to Abby 
and tell her I have failed after all the helps 
I have had. Do you think I would ask her 
to marry a beggar?” 

‘You have not yet answered my ques- 
tion,” said Catharine. ‘‘ Will you see me at 
five?” 

‘* You will have no one with you?” 

‘* No one,” a trifle impatiently. 

He looked at her keenly. What did she 
mean to do? Some useless and womanish 
notion was in her mind, of course. 

‘* Yes,” he said at last. 

They went back to the station, where 
Catharine sent a message to her sister that 
should prevent any anxiety at home, 
Then the two parted, the girl still keeping 
the carriage. 

After Frey had left her, Catharine gave 
her order to the driver, and leaned back on 
the seat, sternly waiting. 

‘* Was he worth it?” 

Decidedly not; but Abby loved him. 
That was enough. Notwithstanding the 
strength of that thought, she found it hard 
to keep it constantly before her. Once she 
flung out ner hands with piteous gesture, 
crying out in a whisper: ‘‘If only she did 
not love him!” Ina moment she added, 
tremblingly: ‘‘But she is steadfast; she 
cannot change.” 

The carriage drew up before one of the 
large blocks on Franklin Street. The driver 
was desired to go to a certain office and in- 
quire for Mr. Forrest. The man returned 
immediately saying that Mr. Forrest had 
gone to his home. 

“Drive to No.— Commonwealth Ave- 
nue,” she said. 

She wished the horses might fly. She 
sat motionless, her heart beating with that 
bammer-like movement that makes the 
breath heavy and painful. Once she leaned 
forward us if to speak to the driver, mur- 
muring: ‘It is too much! I cannot do 
it!” 

But she sank back again, still waiting. 

The tall blocks of the avenue were now 
reached, and the driver went slowly, scan- 
ing the numbers. 

He pulled up the horses, then helped the 
girl out, and led her up the steps. 

He saw her conducted by the servant into 
a sumptuous room, of which he caught 
a glimpse; then he ran down to wait for her 
return. 

The servant, too well drilled to be other- 
wise than attentive, carefully put the visi- 
tor into a chair, and went to tell his mas- 
ter, who was reading in the library. 

‘‘Miss Catharine Wentworth wishes to 
see you, sir.” was the sudden announce- 
ment which the gentleman heard. 

‘* Where is she?” 

‘*In the reception room.” 

The servant departed. Mr. Forrest care- 
fully placed the mark in his book, and rose 
to his feet. Glancing at him, one would 
have said he was thoroughly calm. Look- 
ing in his eyes, one might see the excite. 
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ment there, held down by nerves and will 
ofiron. He stood an instant, gazing intent- 
ly before him. Then he turned and went 
into the room where Catharine sat. She 
rose as she heard some one advancing over 
the thick carpet toward her. 

She did not hold out her hand, but Mr. 
Forrest stooped and took it, as one takes a 
hand for greeting, no longer, and then said 
gently : 

**T am very glad to see you in my house, 
Miss Catharine.” 

‘* And I am very sorry to be here,” she 
returned, not trying, in that first sentence, 
to veil in politeness the suffering she en- 
dured. 

But her listener would not be offended. 

** Let me take you into the library, where 
we shall not be subject to interruption. 
For [ think you have something to say to 
me.” 4 

He drew her hand within his arm, and 
they walked to the room he had just left. 

Having seated her, he remained standing 
looking down at her, every line of his face 
held fast, and in strange contrast with his 
easy, almost negligent attitude. 

He could not imagine what had caused 
this visit; but must there not be hope for 
him in it? He was a strong man, and he 
was able to endure a great stress of hope or 
despondency. 

** You received the letter I sent you, two 
weeks ago?” asked Catharine, 

« Yes.” 

The girl was silent long enough to enable 
her to say firmly: 

‘‘T am going to do what it is very hard 
fora womanto do. Having told you, two 
weeks since, that I could not be your wife, 
I now come here to inquire if you are still 
of the same mind as when you asked me!” 

A vibration passed through Mr. Forrest. 
His eyelids sank for an instant as if a blind- 
ing radiance had passed before his eyes. 
But his voice was even when he said earn- 
estly : 

‘*T am of the same mind.” 

Catharine suddenly rose from her chair. 

**Let me tell you my purpose pleinly,” 
she said, with a kind of cold excitement. 
Not for any one’s sake will I pretend to 
love you. I come to you to make a bar- 
gain, as much a bargain as you make down 
there in Franklin Sireet. I want a sum of 
money, ten thousand dollars for a friend. 
I do not wish you ever to know for whom 
I ask this money. It may sometime be re- 
paid, but that is doubtful. I want the 
money now, before I leave this house. If 
you wish me to be your wife, I will become 
so at any time you may name. These are 
the terms of the transaction. I hope I have 
stated them clearly.” 

Catharine could not know, and could not 
guess that she embodied to this man all 
that was attractive and lovely in woman. 
Concentrated, intense, he would not think 
of glancing with interest at any other fem- 
inine face. 

Her head was back, her countenance 
illumined by a purpose which it required 
all the force in her to achieve. She was 
obliged to goad herself on by thinking con- 
stantly of her sister. 

‘You have stated the terms clearly,” he 
answered. ‘‘May I ask you two ques- 
tions?” 

** Certainly.” 

«Ts this person, for whom you make this 
sacrifice, a man?” 

“ Yes.” 

** And do you love him?” 

**Oh! no,” with a spontaneous frankness 
impossible to doubt. 


Not until you saw the sudden suspension 
of the strain upon Mr. Forrest's face did 
you realize how tense the strain had been. 

‘* Catharine,” he said, with ill subdued 
fervor, ‘‘for the first time in my life Il 
thoroughly thank Heaven for my money.” 

She blanched still more. The bargain 
was made then. Now she knew that there 
had been an underlying hope that he would 
reject such a compact. She called herself 
meanly weak that she could feel that 
deathly emotion of despair in the face of 
success. 

** Are you sure the sum you mentioned 
is large enough?” asked Mr. Forrest. 

**T think so,” faintly. 

‘**T will add two thousand to it,” he said, 
and took a check-book from his desk. She 
heard his pen go loudly over the paper. 





Then he brought the slip to her, a check 
for tweve thousand dollars. 

‘**T have left the space for the name for 
you to fill in,” he said. 

She took the check and held it listlessly 
in her fingers. Her sightless face was 
toward him, and there was upon it an ex- 
pression that mace him ask bimself, with 
terrifying impressiveness: 

‘*ShallI hold her to her word? Shall I 
not release her?” 

How many men in his place would have 
had magnanimity to say now, ‘* You do 
not love me; therefore you shall not be my 
wife?” 

Perhaps some men could have done that. 
But this man thrust the noble impulse from 
him. He had not the fiber to enable him 
to obey it. But he could be gentle and 
delicate. 

“You wish to go,” he said. 
carriage still here?” 

Again he put her hand within his arm. 
She hesitated. 

** Wiil you set the day of the marriage?” 
she asked. 

**T do not wish to be unreasonable,” he 
replied. ‘‘We will think of that later. 
Perhaps I may be able to teach you to like 
me.” 

‘*T already like you. 
that before. 
marriage?” 

She was iatent upon having the bargain 
fully made and understood. 

‘* Will a month hence be too soon ?” he 
suggested. 

‘ No.” 

He seemed about to say something more; 
but she asked him to take her to the car- 
riage, and he obeyed in silence. 

** You will permit me to call on you to- 
morrow ?” 

“To 

‘*T wish I might accompany you now; I 
dislike to have you go alone.” 

‘*T can take care of myself perfectly well,’» 
was the answer; and the carriage moved 
away. 

It was not more than half an hour since 
she had come to Mr. Forrest’s. That gen- 
tleman went back to his library. There 
had never been a purpose in his life which 
he had held so dear as the purpose which 
had now been accomplished for him. An 
hour ago he would have said that no man 
in the world would have been so happy 
as he if he could but look forward, under 
any circumstances, to having Catharine 
Weatworth for his wife. He had loved 
her for years. He thought his love in- 
creased by the tenderness her misfortune 
gave bis feelings for her. Now, though 
nothing could have made him give her up, 
he felt singularly depressed. He could 
surround her with every luxury; he could 
make her feel his boundless devotion; he 
could make her happy, for he was resolved 
that she should be happy; but the fact re- 
mained that he was singularly depressed. 


**Ts your 


I have told you 
Will you set the day of the 


There is no need te tell how patiently 
Catharine waited in the station nntil the 
hour came for Frey to return. She had 
not dared to give herself less time; but she 
had not needed all these hours. She sat 
with her head bent, her hands lying 
clasped before her. Her misty, dreamy 
eyes were not closed, only drooping. 
Within them were unutterable visions. 
She roused when she heard Frey’s step, 
fancying she recognized it among all the 
others. A wild hate toward him came into 
her heart. But a physical lassitude, which 
had been growing upon her since the men- 
tal exertion she had just made, caused that 
impulse of hate to die away into a mild re- 
pulsion. 

It was like Frey to think a woman could 
do nothing in such a caseashis. It hardly 
occurred to him to ask what luck she had 
had. 

‘‘T think your train is ready,” he said. 
‘*T will put youin it. I shall go to New 
York to-night, and take a steamer from 
there. Catharine,” his voice grewing ten- 
der, ‘‘ I shall not forget your kindness to 
me. Iam more unlucky thanevil. Think 
of me as well as you can.” 

She drew from her pocket her womanish 
little purse. She took the check and held 
it toward him. 

‘* Your name belongs in the blank space 
tliere,” she said. ‘* No one will be afraid 
of Mr. Forrest’s signature.” 





Frey’s hand, which had taken the pa- 
per, was unsteady. He reddened; his 
eyes sparkled. Hope took the place of de- 
spair. 

**I will telegraph to Denver,” he said, 
and turned shortly toward the telegraph 
office in one corner of the room. 

In five minutes he was back again, sit- 
ting by Catharine, his face aglow, his man- 
ner full of the intoxication of sudden con- 
fidence. Out of his self-absorption, he 
thought to ask: 

** Catharine, did this check cost you any 
disagreeable feeling? I shall certainly re- 
pay itina year or sv. Of course, it was 
not pleasant to ask for such a loan; but 
William Forrest can afford well enough to 
risk that amount; even if I could never pay 
him, he would not suffer.” 

Catharine shrank away involuntarily from 
her companion as he spoke thus. For the 
first time in her life, there came a sinister 
expression to her face, and her voice was 
hard, as she answered: 

‘No, it did not cost me much. It will 
be a favor to me if you never mention the 
subject agsin to me or to any one.” 

“*Very well,” gayly; ‘‘but I shall not 
forget what you have done. Iam going 
out home with you. I will see Abby a 
couple of hours, and get back to Boston 
in time to take the midnight train West. 
You have made a new man of me.” 

All the way home in the train he sat by 
her side and talked with sanguine eager- 
ness of his prospects, now he had this 
money. 

‘“*The West is the place in which to live. 
The new life is so exhilarating. In a year’s 
time I will have a home there. Abby 
would never part from you. She has told 
me that a score of times.” 

The sister’s heart swelled as she knew 
how true werethose words. ‘‘ Your father 
and mother,” Frey went on, ‘‘can spare 
you many months in the year. You shall 
be the light in our home.” 

Thus he talked on, his mercurial, warm 
nature making the words sincere. 

Catharine preceived with renewed em- 
phasis, what she had known before, that 
this man was peculiarly lovable. 

She listened in silence, the gloom that 
filled her soul being kept from utter black- 
bess by the thought of Abby. 

And there was Abby at the little station, 
waiting for this train which was to bring 
her sister. 

Catharine shrank back until Abby should 
have greeted her lover, who came so unex- 
pectedly. 

Frey walked home with them, giving an 
arm to each; talking rapidly, but careful 
not to tell of the assistance he had received, 
resolved to keep the promise of secresy he 
had given. He agreed that it was far bet- 
ter not to tell; then Abby would have no 
worry about their prospects, which were 
now, he believed, better than they had 
ever been. 

Directly after supper Catharine went to 
her own roum, and when, a half hour later, 
Abby came in, her voice revealing how 
radiant was her face, she found her sister 
undressed and lying perfectly still in her 
bed. 

But she moved slightly as Abby ap- 
proached, and when she felt her sister’s 
face bent down to her own on the pillow, 
she threw out her arms, and clasped 
Abby’s neck, whispering: 

“«T will not keep you from him more than 
a moment,” and then added, passiconate- 
ly. 

** You love me, Abby, you love me?” 

The elder sister’s heart gave a great 
bound of pain. 

“IT love you always, Catharine; and 
never so much as when I am happy, asI am 
to-night.” 

** You are happy, then?” in a tender mur- 
mur, while the speaker's fingers stroked 
the face bent close to her. - 


‘*Yes, yes,” blushing, though no one 
could see her. ‘‘ My life is complete when 
he is with me,” saying the words in Cath- 
arine’s ear. 

“That is right; that is asI believed,” 
answered Catharine. 

Abby laughed that soft laugh of happi- 
ness which is like a happy glance made 
vocal. 

Catharine’s arms tightened round her as 
she said; 





‘There is no one in the world whom 1 
love asI do you. Now go. The moments 
when you are away from him are lost.” 

She pushed her from her, and Abby left 
the room. 

Catharine lay with her hands pressed 
tightly to her temples. She felt as if there 
were some mist settling down on her brain. 
She had felt that before, but never so bewil- 
deringly as now. If she could think in- 
tently of her sister, the cloud lifted, but 
only for a while. 

Finally she rose and groped toward the 
bureau. She possessed herself of the stone 
which, it seemed to her, had beneficent 
power over her. Or was that power only 
fancy? 

The first suspicion that the power was 
not inherent in the stone, but was an imagi- 
nation of hers, brought a wild, whirling in 
her mind which made her stagger. 

She went back to the bed again, and lay 
with the stone held tightly over her heart. 
She had thought that this beautiful and 
mysterious thing which had been picked up 
in an Egyptian tomb, and given her by a 
friend, had power to calm her and to enable 
her to command her mental resources. 

Holding that,she had been inspirea to go 
to Boston, having all the time some inex- 
plicable idea that it was for Abby she was 
going. And that idea had proved correct. 
She had saved for Abby all that made life 
dearest to her sister. 

How had she doneit? The cloud, the 
mist about her brain changed to a band of 
iron that tightened and tightened, and that 
captured mind and sense. 

She ceased to struggle. When Abby, 
having bidden good-by to her lover, noise- 
lessly entered her sister’s room, Catharine 
seemed in a heavy sleep, and Abby silently 
left her. 

The next morning the family waited 
until late before any one went to call 
Catharine. When Abby went up stairs she 
found the blind girl already dressed and 
sitting on the side of the bed. 

‘*Gvod morning,” said the elder woman 
gayly; then startled, she knew not why, she 
came more slowly forward, looking at that 
impassive face, her heart sinking and sink- 
ing. 

**Good morning,’ coldly responded Cath- 
ariae. 

‘*T have been keeping the coffee hot for 
an hour,” remarked Abby, striving to speak 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Come down with me.” 

Catharine did not move. 

‘*Let me tell you one thing to begin 
with,” she said. ‘‘I am dead. That is,” 
wearily, ‘‘I think I am dead. Something 
happened to me yesterday. I wish I could 
stop trying to think what it was. I sup- 
pose you are Abby. Well, if you are, I 
don’t love you, though I always thought I 
should love Abby, even if I were dead. 
Odd, isn’t it? Since you wish it, I will 
try to drink the coffee.” 

She rose. She did not seem to feel the 
arm Abby put around her, the arm which 
trembled violently for all Abby’s heroic 
effort to be calm. 

The two went down the stairs, and Cath- 
arine drank the coffee. 

The quiet alarm spread through the 
house. Mr. Wentworth hurried for the 
doctor. 

While he was gone a prancing horse 
drew up in the sunlight, and Mr. Forrest 
leaped from the saddle, and came quickly 
toward the door, his uplifted head showing 
triumph, if not happiness. 


Catharine heard his voice outside, and 
rose up. A flash of reason and keenest 
memory came to her face. She turned and 
flung herself in headlong fashion upon 
Abby, who had kept very near her. 

‘© It was because I loved you so,” she 
cried, vehemently, holding her sister fast to 
her. 


Though she did not undctend, Abby’s 
pulses beat with hope at the look she had 
seen. 

By the time Mr. Forrest had advanced 
into the room, that flash had entirely 


one. 
Catharine withdrew herself from her 
sister, and turned her face toward the 


man. 

“TI thought this morning 1 was dead. 
Now I know it is the beginning of inganity. 
Idid not mean to cheat you.” 

She laughed horribly. She had spoken 
truth and sense for the last time. She was 
mad. 


SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 
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ROB ROY. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Tey named bim Robert—the baby boy— 
And thought, perchance, of the great Rob Roy, 
Or of Robert Bruce, the warrior bold— 
The Scottish chief, 
Who brought relief 
To his native land in the days of old, 
And imagined that he 
Would as loyal be, 
And as proud of his Scottish ancestiy. 


They named him Robert ; but soon ‘twas Rob, 
Robby, Bobby, and even Bob— 
Though never such liberties would they take 
With the ancient king, 
Or the changes ring 
On the stately name of his proud namesake. 
Rob came most pat, 
Either sharp or flat ; 
But Robert! Why nobody called him that. 


I own ’tis rather a risky thing 

To name a baby after a king, 

Or any one else who has handed down 
Honors and fame 
And a shining name 

And all that goes with a jeweled crown ; 
For does’nt it oft fit 
The boy a bit, 

And in every way he dishonors it. 


But rightly named is the httle lad 
Who makes the hearts of his parents glad, 
And every day, at study or play, 

Indoors or out, 

Whate’er he’s about, 
Performs his part in a noble way, 

And wears on his face 

A look of grace, 
The sign that he comes of a royal race. 


His playmates hail him Bobby, or Bob; 
At home it’s always Robby, or Rob; 
And it seems to me—oh! it seems to me— 
That no child I know, 
Either high or low, 
Is better equipped with names than he— 
The household joy, 
The manly boy, 
The clever and masterful rogue, Rob Roy. 
New Yor« Crry. 


ALL ABOUT A LETTER. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 








Tue letter was from Melinda Smith to 
her mother. Melinda was a pupil in a 
young ladies’ seminary at Florenceville, 
and her mother, who was a sensible 
woman, and not at all anxious to have the 
girl fashionably trained, was particularly 
pleased with the progress she was making 
in her penmanship. 

‘To be sure, it’s kinder up and down,” 
she remarked to Mr. Smith, as she scanned 
the angular characters, never guessing that 
this very angularity was the aim of all the 
fashionable letter-writers of the day, ‘‘ but 
it’s clear and readable, and that’s the most 
l care for. I’ve known girls to come home 
from boarding-school with their heads full 
of all sorts of learning, and when it came 
to writing.a letter, they couldn’t write one 
that their own mothers could half make 
out.” 

Having made these remarks while re- 
adjusting the hairpin with which she had 
opened the envelope, Mrs. Smith put on 
her glasses, and drawing the lamp a trifle 
nearer, began reading the letter to Mr. 
Smith. 

There were four well-covered pages, and 
Mrs. Smith took them in regular course. 
They ran in this wise: 

Dear Ma: I was very glad to get your nice 
letter. The box of goodies, tuo, came all right, 
and everything in it was lovely. We had a reg- 
ular spread that night on the top of Minnie 
Hawkins’s big square trunk, and in the midst of 
1t who should walk in but Miss Payne, our Pro- 
fessoress of Mathematics. She looked awfully 
solemn at first, but we propitiated her with a big 
wedge of your cocoanut cake, and she thawed at 
once. Such atime as we had! Minnie 
(Here Mrs. Smith turned the leaf and 
read on in troubled haste, too shocked with 
the words that met her gaze to stop to com- 
ment on the fact that the lines .on the sec- 
ond page ran lengthwise.) 
died the next day in a fit. The funeral was 
held yesterday afternoon, and we girls formed a 
procession and mournfully followed her to her 
last resting place. Then we passed round the 
hat and collected enough to put up a very pretty 
headstone, with the jnscription, * requiescat in 
pace.” It is really very artistic, and I hope she 
may rest in peace, for life w4s a burden to her, 
the girls teased her sa, 

I wish you would send me a dogen or so 

pockethandkerchiefs, My pew room-mate, Del] 


Lansing, borrows all my spare ones and forgets 
to return them; but she 


(Here the page ended and the reader, in 
a dazed state of mind, passed on to the 
next.) 


and I expect to go in peasant costume to the 
masquerade party next Thursday night. It is 
to be a very select affair, none being invited 
outside the seminary except Professgr Drury’s 
two nephews. [I did intend to represent 
Evening, and wear my blue tarlatan, spangled 
with stars ; but the last time I wore it Sue Mason 
and Delia Rhodes rolled up old Tab, the Semin- 
nary cat, in the train, and in trying to get out 
she tore it all to rags. I felt thoroughly pro- 
voked about it; but, poor thing! she 


(Here the last page was reached. ) 


find fault with ber. 

The girls, out of study hours, can talk of 
nothing but their costumes for the party. Some 
of them are going to be very picturesque. I 
wish you would see Mrs. Hawkins as soon as 
poesible and ask her for Minnie’s black velvet 
bodice. It was too small for her a year ago. 
She said ther that she should never wear it 
again and that I was welcome to it, and it is just 
what I want for next Thursday night. Don’t 
forget it please. In haste. 

Your loving daughter, 
MELINDA. 

P.8. Kiss pa for me. 

‘‘Dead and buried! Dear! dear!” 
moaned Mrs. Smith, dropping the letter in 
her lap as she took cff her glasses to wipe 
her eyes. ‘*I never would have believed 
that Melinda could be so heartless, she and 
Minnie were always such friends ever since 
they were babies. It’l] just about kill Mrs. 
Hawkins. We must drive over there the 
first thing to-morrow morning, pa. Strange 
that they didn’t send the body home, or 
that some of the family didn’t go on to the 
funeral.” 

“Strange! ” echoed Mr. Smith, excitedly. 
“The strange part of it, to me, is the 
way Melindy writes about it. I expected 
nothing else but she’d get her head full of 
notions when we sent her off to boardin’ 
school; but I didn’t s’pose boardin’ schocl 
nor anything else’d make her such a 
heathen. That miserable party ’s com- 
pletely turned her bead.” 

‘‘ Well, she sha’n’t stir one step to it— 
not with my consent,” said Mrs. Smith, 
with tearful severity. ‘I don’t see how 
she can have the heart to think of it.” 
And before laying her head on her pillow 
she wrote to that effect to the heathen 
Melinda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins were chatting 
cheerfully over their breakfast when 
Salathiel Smith and his wife drove up the 
next morning, and Mrs. Smith, who had 
been pondering all the way how to break 
the news gently, felt her heart fail within 
her. 

‘*When did you last hear from your dear 
Minnie, Mrs. Hawkins?” she asked, tremu- 
lously, as soon as the greetings were over. 

‘On! I don’ know—week or so ago,” 
said Mrs. Hawkins, briskly. ‘Fact is, 
she’s so busy getting ready for a party 
they’re going to have next week, that she 
can’t find time to write very often.” 

‘‘[Pm afraid she’ll never go to any more 
parties, Mrs. Hawkins. She’s—she’s”— 
How she managed to finish it, Mrs. Smith 
to this day has never been able to tell; but 
half an hour later she found herself on 
board the train with Mr. and Mrs. Haw- 
kins, bound for Fiorenceville. 

Ttey had traveled some distance, in 
mournful silence, when suddenly it occurred 
to Mr. Hawkins to ask Mrs. Smith to let 
him see Melinda’s letter. Mrs. Smith gave 
it up reluctantly, she felt so ashamed of 
Melinda’s heartlessness. But Mr. Hawkins 
had no thoughts to waste on Melinda. He 
was & lawyer and used to deciphering all 
sorts of letters; and presently, to the dis- 
may of the two women, he broke the solemn 
silence with a roar of laughter. 

‘Don’t Hiram! Dou’t!” entreated Mrs. 
Hawkins, tuking this unseemly mirth as an 
indication of a discrdered brain. 

‘‘What is it, Mr. Hawkios?” cried Mrs. 
Smith, with a wild clutch at the letter. 

“Oh! wait, wait one minute, Mrs. 
Smith!” gasped Hawkins, trying to get his 
breath; ‘‘ [t’s—it’s—’tain’t Minnie at all! 
It’s old Tab, the seminary cat, that’s dead 
and buried, thank the Lord!” 

Mrs. Hawkins fell back in a faint, where- 





upon the conductor rysked up and dashed 


is such a darling that I haven’t the heart to 


a cup of water in her face, and the passen- 
gers, who had been watching the scene 
with lively interest, pressed about her with 
offers of fans and emelling-bottles. 

** Conductor,” said Hawkins, aside, when 
Mrs. Hawkins began to ‘‘ come to,” let us 
off at the first station; will you.” 

‘*T do not see how I came to make such 
a blunder,” said Mrs. Smith, as they stood 
on the platform,waiting for the train that 
was to take them back to Hawkinsburg. 

‘‘Nothing strange about it, Mrs. Smith. 
It’s all owing to the ridiculous fashion the 
girls have of skipping about from page to 
page,” answered Hawkins. ‘‘No. more 
sense in it than there would be iu printing 
a book so that every other page would 
have to be read backward.” 

‘* Well,” remarked Salathiel, when Mrs. 
Smith had explained the mystery, ‘I’m 
glad to know that Melindy aint quite so 
heartless as that letter made her out; but 
if the Florenceville Semin’ry can’t teach 
her to write letters better’n that, she’d 
better come home and go back to the 
district school.” 

Sac Hansor, L. I. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 








Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





ODD PUZZLE. 
s** Que & 
*e Qe 4 * 
*y,* *¥* 5 * 
6** ®* * 10 
7**e* 8 11 
g*x*** * 19 
g**** * 13 


Upper word, to make sweet. 

2. On the peninsula of Malay. 

3. A souvenir. 

4. A title of honor among the Jews, meaning 
Master. 

5. A large body of ice. 

6. A famous city of ancient Greece. 

7. Greatest in size. 

The numbers given, read in order, make the 
title of a new invention. 


ENCLOSED CROSS PUZZLE. 
o*0 
00#00 
000#000 
*e* @# @Re * 
000#000 
0o0*00 
O0#0 
The upper cross-word the boys love in winter. 
2. Pains. 
8. To produce. 
4. A virtue both natural and spiritual. 
5. One who prepares for athletic exercises. 
6. Destructive insects. 
7. An affirmative. 
The descending word and center across cover- 
eth many shortcomings. 


TWO SQUARE WORDS, 


“** * 
* es *% * 
x*“* = * 
ss * * 
Upper left-hand word. 
1. Belonging to winter. 
2. Covering. 
3. A woman's name, 
4. To pull along. 
Upper right-hand word. 
1. An undulating wave. 
2. A native of the East. 
8. A vessel for ornamental purposes. 
4. A man’s name. 
The united words across the top we have ex- 
perienced, to such extent, that, unlike Dickens’s 
Oliver, we do not ask for ‘* more.” 


ane ane 
se ee 
ann eae 
Rea 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 28TH. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


EBB BlastS8 
TOW RecanT 
URN » IndigO 
MEW NeareR 
CAT GranuM 
ASK Spears 
and 
Ship Ww 
Hose Era 
Isle Wreck 
Peep Act 
EK 
CROSS-WORP ENIGMA, 
Tnstrugtors. . 
B 
Gay 
Breve 
Hopeful 





Adversity 


oe 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

A very large number of persons are ering 
from physical or nervous exhaustion, and a low 
state of vitality, brought on by various causos, 

They are not sick enough to be classed with in- 
valids, nor well enough to enjoy life. For this 
class of persons the Compound Oxvgen Treat- 
ment of Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa., is especially adapted, acting 
as it does directly on the great nervous centers, 
rendering them more vigorons, active and effi- 
cient. Send for their pamphlet describing the 


nature and action of this remarkable Treat- 
ment. 


It will be mailed free. 





AND CARBOLATE OF Io- 

DINE INHALANT. A cure 
for Catarrh. ora. 
Asthma and all diseases 
roatand Lungs 





i of eve . 
carer quemats of the World, OVER 
> - Sol 
gio. WITH & CO., Prop’s, 410 
Baus Buffalo’ wy 









a” GREATEST 


INVENTION 

OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 

should have it. 

POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS, 

75 Cents percan. 22cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 





every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
Diamonds and 
Watches equally 
is low. 
Price List sent on receipt of Stamp. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


8.1W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. ¥ 
ORTABLE RINTING SSES; 
Preset Pe PY book of {PEs of Pica 


D U b LI C AT SILVERWARE of 
Bronzes, &c. 
cuts, cate, Ag. ree, Wes Weens 

















Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
} etrengthening, easily digested, and 
fq edmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


7 BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers. 


NEW ee GLASGOW — | anata 








ROUGH TICKETS 
LIVERPOOL, epee ae AND. DUBLIN 
ow rai 
A. 1 staunch C ae built ee. — class pas- 

senger accomodations at reduced prices. 

UNS Ec coc cn ccoenncscegoransocennonneseneos $35 to $40. 

according to locaiton, 
a Sy good for one year......+....05++ $65 and $75. 


2 Bre stock carried on these steamers. = in- 


spection of plans snd ie $ psormation appl; 
rin, BALDW Weneral’ Ageats, 


oe Ne 
Parcels.) at, rreight aud Vatasbient forwarded 
o all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 
Ponobaas xP PRESS, 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the Presideni’s House, 


Washington, D, C, 
Redecorated and Refyrnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegange, Qejebrated for ity 
Cuisine. 














T, E, ROESSLE, Pronrietor 
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farm and Garden. 


Uhe Agricultural Editor wilt be clad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information thut 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubscribers who feel specially interested.) 





PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ABOUT 
FOWLS. 


BY 8. M. PALMER, 





Ir would seem impossible that anything new 
could be said about fowls, when for years nearly 
every issue of the agricultural papers has had 
more or less on the subjcc:. The major part of 
the talk seems to be applicable to specialists, 
and little for the everyday farmers, nearly all of 
whom keep more or less fowls, who have not the 
time, or who, for.some reason, do not give it to 
attend to the nicer points, such as special build- 
ings, particular kinds of feed, breed of fowls, 
ete, 

As a busy farmer, I have done none of these 
things, yet have met with marked success. 

My accommodations are simply a large cellar, 
which is also used for a sheep yard, and wagon- 
shed adjoining, all entirely open on the south 
side and levei with the ground, and the entire 
farm, except the garden, for roaming and for- 
aging. The roost ison one side of the yard, 
overhead, with a floor loose enough for the 
droppings to be worked through as the fowls 
travel abont or scratch a little. Thus all hand- 
ling is avoided, and the droppings eo mixed 
with the litter of the sheep as to avoid evapora- 
tion, and the strong hen manure so diluted as 
to be in perfect condition to be at once applied 
to vegetation. 

My breed of fowls is any and every kind, ex- 
cept the fancy; for which I have never spent 
any money. My care of them is just the same— 
no mecre, no less—than for any other stock— 
horses, cows, or sheep. Here, I think, is the 
main scret of my success: They are never 
neglected, or left to shift for themselves. 

I feed mostly corn on the cob. This I think 
importaut, in the winter especially, to give ex- 
ercise, warm their blood, and stir them up gen- 
erally. I keep corn on the cob always ‘before 
them, so they are never scanted, except when it 
becomes so dry as to shell so easily that they get 
too fat; but do not be too much afraid of this; 
bettter too fat than too lean. They are watered 
and will drink as early ia the morning as any 
animal. Their drink is milk, the year round, 
sweet, sour, thick or thin, as it happens to be. 
This is kept always by them, 

I keep about one hundred fowls, and they eat 
at least during the year, a barrel of pounded 
oysters or clam shells, which are also always 
ready for their use. 

Pounded bones, with what gristle or scraps ad- 
here, area real tidbit, as they come running 
and flying at the first sound of the hammer. 
For pounding bones and shells I have a large, 
flat stone on a barrel, making it a convenient 
hight where I am accustomed to pass fre- 
quently, so that I know the shells, at least, are 
always on hand; pounded some hike grains of 
corn, some into fine dust. 

Gravel they generally provide themselves with, 
as my barn ison the roadside, which is rough 
enough to furnish freshly broken particles made 
by passing wheels, unless long covered wita 
snow, when I pound stones, if gravel has not 
been provided ; and they will eat them like corn 
if they have been without awhile. As wood 
ashes are a valuable fertilizer, I use coal ashes— 
comparatively worthless, finely sifted, for them 
to rollin. A barrel or two of these will be used, 
if they are kept in a warm place, as fowls delight 
in the sunshine in cold, or almost any weather, 
unless intensely bot. This is also the very best 
preventive and cure for lice—the greatest pest 
of fowls, The ashes should be placed on, or 
under, or near the roost, as the dust will then 
penetrate every crack and crevice, and is a deadly 
foe to the vermin. 

I do not find fowls three or four, andeven five 
or six, years old unprofitable, as many say they 
are. Early pullets will, of course, lay best in 
December, the dryest month for eggs ; but older 
ones begin early in January, and keep at it right 
along till moulting time in the fall, when I am 
sure to feed extra, that they may get through this 
trying time as soon as possible. By carefuily 
kept account of food and sale of eggs, and 
poultry that would not lay—asI raise none to 
sell, only for my own use—I know they netted 
me $1.25 each. But this was several years ago, 
when eggs were higher, and it is fair to call the 
profit ome dollar a head. This { obtain with no 
more, and often less, attention than is given to 
a horse or cow. 

I find it much better to raise my own stock. 
I bought some a year ago, and, having some 

purloined last summer, I bought again this fall ; 
bat wish.to do so no more, as they are either 
poor and pale or Lave some bad habits—mis- 
chievous, etc. 

A friend, who keeps his fowls confined, and 
does well with them, tells me he feeds consider- 
~able grass in the summer and hay in the 
winter. This surprised me; but I know mine 

eat a. great deal of grass ; and when itis covered 





they are often picking the hay in the sheep 
mangers. In facta sheep-yard is a fine place 
for them. Mauch is said about dipping sheep, to 
get rid of the ticks; but Ido not have to do 


~ this ; besides it is rough for them. In warm 


days, when the sheep lie dozing in the sun, the 
ticks come to the surface to take a sun bath. 
Biddy is hungry for fresh meat, and nabs and 
swallows them with more gusto than Thackeray 
did his first American oyster. 

I sometimes buy cheap meat or scraps of the 
butcher; but the constant supply of milk the 
year round largely supersedes the necessity of 
this expense. 

Maramoras, Pa, 


FLOWERS FOR CITY WINDOWS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








A note from Brooklyn asks if it is possible for 
city residents to have the pleasure of such plants 
as I described in ‘**Christmas Flowers.” I will 
answer the note very briefly. 

(1.) You can bring to blossom the 
hardy shrubs just as easily in a_ city 
home as iu the country; and there really is 
nothing finer for room decoration. My lilacs 
are now in full bloom. I frequently have small 
bushes,four feet high, with thirty clusters, These 
bushes can be obtained of any gardener vecy 
cheaply; or, by a short trip into the country 
in the month of October, you can get all you 
want as a gift of any farmer. Every one grows 
the lilacs, and all you wantis a few strong, bushy 
suckers, When through blossom set them in 
your back-yard and let them get a year’s growth 
out of doors. The Deutzia is equally good for 
your purpose. 

You can force the white lily, or lilium candi- 
dum, the Japan lilies and the Bermuda with- 
out any trouble or fear of failure,if you will fol- 
low the directions given in any bulb catalogue. 

As forthe other flowers mentioned—-such as 
petunias, mignonette, tropeolums—oi course 
you can grow them in any east or south win- 
dow. 

But * plants taken from florists so promptly 
have failed and withered that you have given up 
all efforts.” Perhaps you are always watering 
and dosing them. Perhaps you are one of those 
who have curtains to keep out the sun, and ex- 
pect your plants and children to be healtby in 
shadow and darkness. Plants and morals re 
quire sunlight. Perhaps you keep your rooms 
at eighty degrees, and the poor things are 
roasted. Perbaps you lack the plant instinct. 
I hope not; yet some people never can get along 
well with flowers. More likely, the plants you 
buy are infested with red spider, or some other 
vermin. 

I do not know whether the Mahonia or the 
holly will thrive in city yards. I think they 
will. The Mahonia will give you Christmas 
green in plenty. A good city evergreen is the 
Savin, and it bears a good deal of cutting. It | 
spreads over a good many square feet in time, 
but does not grow over four feet high. 

Fuchsias take very kiudly to city life, and ask 
for the most part just to be let alone. Don’t 
fuss over your plants too much, Give them 
light, close up to the glass, moderate heat, and 
water every second day. But do not let any 
water stand in the saucer. With most plants 
this is sure ruin. 

But by far the most appropriate arrangement 
for a city conservatory is on the roof of an L, 
or one-story or two-story wing. Nearly all city 
houses have an extension of this sort. 1 have 
before described in THE INDEPENDENT the ar- 
rangement for utilizing such aroof. Build a 
cheap glass roof over the other roof, sloping se 
as to get, if possible, the east sun. You can 
grow in such a roof room, your flowers, your 
cucumbers, lettuce, and even a couple of peach 
trees dwarfed in tubs, or grapes if you prefer. 
If this article will set a thousard persons at 
work constructing roof conservatories they will 
all bless me. 

The door to such a green room should be 
from your second-story hall, or a window 
turned into a door. I have seen squashes 
grown in such a room. Half barrels of very 
rich soil were used. 

But it is nonsense to undertake the culture of 
a plant without due study. Our best nursery- 
men will furnish you a vast deal of instruction 
in their catalogues. Besides get some small 
handbook on floriculture, and take a good 
horticultural paper. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


A CORNER OF DAKOTA. 


THE county of Grand Forks, Dakota, which 
had a population of 6,248 in 1880, has now, ac- 
cording to the report of Governor Pierce, one 
of 20,454. Of this number there are 20,399 
whites, 45 blacks, 7 Chinese and 8 civilized In- 
dians. The blacks show the largest ratio of in- 
crease during the five years; in 1880 the total 
number being4. Next come the Chinese, with 
aratio of increase of 700 per cent., there be- 
ing none in 1880, and 7 in 1885. Twenty-nine 
civilized Indians have decreased to 3. The bulk 
of the population is composed of 3,436 natives 
of Dakota, spd 8,208 from the states. The 














oreigners are mostly from the Scandinavian 
peninsula and Canada. The people are very 
well educated, there being but about 250 in the 
county who cannot read and write. These are, 
no doubt, small children. With a population 
composed of the above elementx, the county has 
made rapid enough progress in the last five 
years to call for comment. The development 
has been mainly an agricultural one. The soil 
of the Red River Valley being of the best sort 
for farming purposes, and the rail connections 
with the states being ample, this corner of the 
territory has outgrown the other parts. The 
number of farms has been doubled, and 42,967 
acres of improved land, valued at $315,611 in 
1880, has grown to 1,361,967 acres, valued at 
$6,681,640, in 1886. In the year 1885, the prin- 
cipal production was wheat; there being 3,615,- 
741 bushels produced. The average yield per 
acre was about twenty bushels. The county con- 
tains twenty-six elevators to handle the grain 
product. The yield of barley for 1885 was 149,- 
446 bushels from 4,596 acres. Five years ago 
about 2,000 bushels was the average yearly har- 
vest. Itis curious to note that 360,371 dozens 
of eggs were produced, valued not far from 
$75,000. Although not a grazing country, in 
1885, there were 4,687 sheep and lambs, and of 
the 1,595 fleeces taken, the average weight was 


extraordinary, being about six pounds. 
There were 31,222 acres of oats under 
cultivation, and the average yield was 


45 bushels per acre. The average yield 
of corn was 40 bushels per acre. The quan- 
tity of milk sold amounted to 33,290 gallons. 
The value of the total farm products for the 
year was $2,557,308, That is to say that each 
farm in the county will yield a good deal over 
one-third of its estimated value in one year. 
And when the land has been the gift of the Gov- 
ernment in the original instance, the amount 
gained is nearly net. The potato crop was very 
large, the amount raised being 365,372 bushels. 
Four acres of apple trees were in bearing condi- 
tion. Almost everything can be grown in the 
soil. Sorghum cane, sweet potatoes, hops and 
grapes being among the last year’s crops. There 
is no reason why sorghum, which 1s grown in 
large quantities in Kansas, should rot be raised 
in Dakota, except that it is easier to raise wheat, 
which at present pays better. With the popula- 
tion of this section constantly increasing, how- 
ever, it will not be long before the era of small 
farming begins. The average size of farms at 
present is but 175 acres; and the percentage of 


-the improved land to the whole acreage if in 


farms is 37.40. The average value of the farms 
is $2,315. The value of market produce was 
$54,950. The value of forest products was 
$10,045. The town of Grand Forks itself has 
rapidly grown. There are nineteen establish- 
ments, exclusive of elevators and railroad car- 
shops, having an aggregate capital invested of 
$436,500, paying out $83,900 in wages, and raw 
material on hand valued at $357,000. The 
product of these flour mills, saw mills, brick fac- 
tories, planing mulls, etc., amounted last year to 
$529,040. The indications are that the county 
has not developed one-half of its resources. 


BETTER TIMES FOR FARMERS, 


Ir is reasonably certain that the coming year 
there must be an advance in prices of farm pro- 
ducts. There is reason for general congratula- 
tion on this point. Such an advantage as an 
advance in prices of farmers’ product is not only 
a benefit to our greatest industry, but incident- 
ally to all honest workers. It is a serious mis- 
fortune to all industries when prosperity is not 
uniform. There is an alternate boom and de- 
pression. We have had low prices of farm pro- 
ucts about as long as most farmers can stand it. 








r This has heretofore been the signal for a rise in 


prices, and that is now on general principles the 
next thing in order. 

It is often remarked that farming is a safe 
business, because industrious men engaged in it, 
who attend closely to their business, very rarely 
fail. The natural resources of our country for 
cheap production of food are sufficient to over- 
come artificial difficulties with which the farm- 
er’s business is hedged. He is obliged to buy in 
dear markets, and sell his products in competi- 
tion with the world. Hence, while other kinds 
of business is booming—which is to say, while 
all that the farmer buys is dear—he is compelled 
to work at aloss. When general stagnation and 
depression in manufacturing industries reduces 
the farmer’s expenses, be is enabled to make a 
little profit, though under a limited market. 

For a year or two past, iron, woolen, and 
other manufacturers have been depressed toa 
greater extent than for several years previous. 
It is true farm produce has been low; but for 
the past year, at least, the farmer has been able 
to grow it at less than the usual expense. But 
for the fact that wheat in many sections was a 
failure this season, farmers would have more 
clear money this year than during the past few 
years. As itis, even witha partial failure of 
the potato crop also, farmers who have been 
able to reduce expenses will not suffer from hard 
times. They will have at least enough to pay 
the cost of running the farm and supporting 
their families; and but for partial failure of 





wheat and potatoes, would be better paid for 
their own labor than is usually the case. 

These are hopeful symptoms, alike for farmers 
and all businees men who are directly interested 
in the prosperity of tne agricultural classes. It 
is not worth while to expect a boom in business 
like that which prevailed in 1879—’80, and the 
early part of 1881. If any one is building on 
the hope of such an era of market prosperity he 
is likely to be disappointed. But it is a great 
deal gained if we have passed the turning point in 
along period of depression. We may reason’ 
ably hope for such gradual improvement in busi- 
ness this year and next, as the country experi- 
enced from 1876 to 1878 inclusive. It was dur- 
ing those years that farmers were slowly mak- 
ing money and were assisted in saving it by the 
low prices of what they had to buy. That 1s the 
agricultural situaticn now, and it will not do to 
interfere with it by discounting the future and 
putting up prices in anticipation of a prosperity 
which is yet only beginning. This is the pre- 
vailing vice of business men, and it is one of the 
reasons why, despite our great agricultural re- 
sources, the recovery from times of depression 
is so slow and difficult. Just as soon as it is 
believed that fermers are hkely to make scme 
money, the prices of whatever they have to buy 
is put up so as to take it from them as soon as 
received. 

The commercial papers are, as usual in the 
fall when crops are being sold, talking about a 
boom in business. But we can get along very 
well without it. We need genuine prosperity 
more than a business boom, and prosperity is 
best secured by the slow and sure gains made 
by combined industry and saving. When men 
go farther than this, and attempt to gain exces- 
sive profits without earning them, the end is 
sure to come in reaction and loss. But with 
prosperity among farmers for two or three years 
to come, a large portion of this must overflow 
and be shared by all other classes of workers, 
and add to the profits of the capitalists as well. 
The beginning, however, must be with the 
farmer ; and woe to those who try to run abead 
instead of awaiting his lead.—The Agricultural 
Progress, Newark, N. J.° 


THE CARE OF COLTS. 


A coLT may be reared as easily as a calf 
This ease, however, often Jeads to neglect, and 
the young animal is left to rear itself, and do 
the best it can upon the refuse of the horse 
stable. This is contrary to common-sense and 
economy. A young animal really needs more 
care and better treatment than an old one, inas- 
much as the old animal has matured its growth 
and needa merely sustenance, while the young is 
making growth, and requires not only food 
enough to support lif2, but also to furnish mat- 
ter wherewith the growing frame is built up. 
There is a good deal in breed, but more in the 
feed ofan anima), Breed gives the capability 
and power to do what can be done with the ma- 
terials farnished. It cannot be a substitute for 
the materials, otherwise something could be 
made from nothing. When one says a thor- 
ough-bred cow, for instance, will produce a 
pound of fat from a quantity of food which has 
less than a pound of fat in it, the claimant may 
be justly considered to lie under u mistake, and 
give to breed more than he is warranted in do- 
ing. And yet this mistake has been, and is, 
frequently made, and people have been led to 
believe that a thoroughbred animal requires less 
food or care than a so-called scrub does to do as 
well as this will. 

On the contrary, we must believe that feedirg 
has greatly helped breeding, and manage our 
stock on the basis that good blood needs more 
food and better care than cold blood; and the 
high breeding tends to nothing more than to 
this—viz., that it increases the capacity of an 
animal for food, and its necessity for careful 
treatment, and gives it the ability to digest and 
assimilate more nutriment than the common 
bred aminals, turning all this food, however, 
to good account and profit. This isas it should 
be, and is just and right. But it should be well 
understood, and the owner of a good colt, of 
which he desires to make a valuable horse 
either for use or sale, must act upon this rule 
and give the young anima! all the most nutri- 
tive food it can digest, and lodge and care for it 
in the very best manner. 

At this season the yearling colts will need lib- 
eral feeding. Approaching their second year, 
they are taking on the form and figure of the 
matured animal ; and this form should be care- 
fully encouraged by good feeding and warmth. 
Coarse, bulky food tends to make an animal 
* pot bellied” and hollow backed, because it ex- 
aggerates the stomach and béwels and go fills up 
the abdomen, while it discourages the growth of 
muscle and so weakens the loins and rump. A 
colt should show only a slightly undulating line 
from the withers to the rump, and a broad loin 
in-which the backbone 1s marked by a slight de- 
pression instead of a ridge. This form once 
fixed on the colt will never be permanently lost, 
and if for want of feed the flesh is lost at any 
time, the roundness of line and fuilness of 
muscle will return on better feedings. The colt 

should not be emasculated until its third year. 
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This gives it the full shoulder, strong, muscular, 
and arched neck, and robustness of form which 
not only seems to, but really does, make a strong 
and vigorous animal. 

The feeding-at this period of its life should be 
mainly oats. Oats contain the material, in 
abundance, of which bones and muscles are 
made. It is an old story of the Scotchman who 
retorted to the charge that his countrymen lived 
on oatmeal, which was horses’ food, by asking 
where else could be found such horses or such 
men. The retort was just; for the Scotch 
Clydesdale horses, reared upon oats, have the 
precise form, exaggerated, it is true, by their 
massive build, which every horse except the 
racer should have to a grester or less degree, 
consistent with its purpose in life. The work 
horse will need a greater muscular development 
than the roadster ; but, whatever of it is desired, 
it is bert secured by a food of oats and but little 
corn or hay. But the grooming must not be 
forgotten ; for this helps very much to develop 
the muscular growth and give it firmness and 





sohidity.—N. ¥. Times. 
MAPLE SYRUP THAT MARKETS 
ITSELF. 


I FInD the sugar camp the most profitable 
part of my farm, and shall increase this year 
from 490 to 600 trees. No one who rightly ap- 
preciates the value of a good bush will cut down 
his maples or fail to tap them. My statement 
last year that it was easy to secure $1.25 per 
gallon for prime syrup led to several questions 
by Tribune readers. Replies now will be timely 
for the next sugar season. Maple syrup, rightly 
made, is a delicacy of such incomparable excel- 
lence that if once sampled by a connoisseur who 
has money to satisfy appetite, an annual sale 
thereafter is assured. Sell a little to each 
family able and disposed to set a first-class 
table, saying that the price is $1.25 or $1.50, 
but that no pay is asked for until the article is 
tested and approved. The market will look out 
for itself thereafter. I speak from pleasant ex- 
perience. Comb honey is a luxury for which 
there is large demand, but the increased supply 
often equals the demand and lowers the price. 
The supply of the incomparable maple syrup, 
from the very nature of the case, can never 
equal the demand, 

Icannot too strongly emphasize the import- 
ance of care and neatness. Use only tin buckets, 
and the Post spout, so that the buckets can be 
hung to the spout and covered by a board. This 
board cover keeps out all filth, snow, rainwater, 
etc. ; without it a prime article of syrup is im- 
possible. More than this, strain the sap as it 
enters the gathering cask, the sture trough and 
the evaporator; also strain the syrup through 
loose flannel as it passes from the evaporator. 
Certainly all this is a good deal of trouble, but it 
pays immensely. It helps to secure a syrup as 
clear and almost as colorless as basswood honey, 
and of a delectable flavor. We also rinse store 
trough, gathering cask and all the buckets 
thoroughly with hot water after each run of sap. 
The boiling house should als> be as clean and 
neat as the kitchen of the tidy housewife. Syrup 
is as easily tainted by dust-motes as is cream or 
gilt-edge butter ; hence the need of all this care. 

As is well known, maple syrup often contains 
a thick deposit of mineral matter, incorrectly 
called silica by the Ohio sugar-makers. This 
lime salt is a serious trouble, settling and form- 
ing a hard crust on the back end of the evapor- 
ator, which is removed with great difficulty, and 
though held in solution, in sap, or in suspension 
in hot syrup, it is deposited when the syrup 
cools. We now have evaporators in sections; 
these can change places each day with almost 
no labor, and the matter of the lime incrustation 
is thus avoided. These sections are united by 
a siphon, which also serves to filter the sap. So 
important do I consider these improvements 
that to secure them I have laid my old Cook 
evaporator aside, though in uge only three years. 
These evaporators have iron furnaces (which 
may be had if desired) enough better than the 
brick furnaces to soon pay the extra cost by 
economy of fuel and greater speed in evapora- 
tion. Also a regulating value admits or shuts 
off the sap as the evaporation is more or less 
rapid ; 80, as we leave the house at night, we can 
leave a full fire and go to bed with no appre- 
hension of danger or loss.— Pror. A. J. Coox in 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


HOW TO USE A GRINDSTONE. 


A GRINDSTONE is one of the worst used imple- 
ments on the farm, or in the workshop. Few 
take the trouble to think about their work, and 
consequently the great majority of people fail 
to get the most and best use from their tools. 
The few who do think, will agree. with us when 
we say, that a grindstone is both badly used and 
badly chosen. It is too small, too thick; it is 
not evenly and truly set and centered; it is not 
properly speeded, and is turned either too fast, 
and made to throw the water around, or too 
slow, and 80 fails to do its work well; it ia not 
well taken care of, and it is badly used. 

A grindstone, to do good service, should be 








at least three feet in diameter and two 
and one-half to three inches in thickness, 
having a bevelon each side of the face for 
grinding on. It should be quite free from 
hard spots of iron pyrites, which are in” 
jurious to tools, although these may be taken 
out with a sharp pointed punch. If itis not 
centered truly, it will work out of shape, and 
soon require trueipg up. It should run as fast 
as possible, as it does work both better and 
more quickly. To prevent it from throwing 
water, a piece of bagging should be fastened to 
a staple fixed across the frame on each end, but 
not so close as to grind it out; this will catch 
the excess of water and yet keep the stone wet 
enough and clean it. The stone should be kept 
in the shade, and never in water, which softens 
it and makes one side wear faster than the other, 
The water box should havea hole in it to let 
out the water and keep the stone dry when not 
in use. In grinding, it should mostly turn 
from the tool, and if used otherwise, great care 
should be taken by the one who holds the tool, 
not to gouge the stone.—HENRy Stewart, in 
‘* American Agriculturist.” 


APPLYING TIME TO LAND. 


Lr acts both mechanically and chemically 
when applied to land. [t makes heavy clay soils 
mellow, and corrects the acidity of low, wet soils ; 


but the principal benefit to be derived from the 
application of this material is in the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter in the soil. Lime in 
itself is of little value as a fertilizer, and no 
amount will make a poor soil fertile. On low, 
bottom lands the lime should be applied broad- 
cast and in a caustic state ; but on uplands that 
which has been exposed after burning untii it is 
air slaked—as it is termed—will answer equally 
as well, if not better, than when slaked by water. 
If ap lied to clover or wheat it should be sown 
hes se at the rate of ten bushels per acre, 
and evenly distributed over the surface earl 3 
spring. When applied to clay soils or low, 
tom lands twenty to fifty bushels per acre pow 
be used with safety. It the soil is not naturally 
well supplied with vegetable matter, the lime 
may be composted with peat from the swamps, 
old sods, or even leaves and weeds ; but it should 
never be mixed with fresh stable manure, be- 
cause its chemical action on manures containing 
ammonia is injurious. If you have any doubts 
on this point, mix alittle Jime with guano, or 
with a shovelful of hen manure, and see how 
quickly the ammoniacal gases will be evolved 
and dissipated.—N. ¥. Sus Sun, 


KEEPING FRUIT. 


THE best fruit preserves are made by boiling 
down the juice, without any addition, till it 
thickens. The natural gum gnd sugar present 
in most fruits only needs concentration to form 
either syrup or jelly ; but the practice has been 
so long to use sugar for a more rapid process, at 
the expense of flavor, that the earlier and better 
method is all but forgotten. The first confec- 
tions and conserves of fruit ever known were 
made in this manner, in the rich valleys of Per- 
sia and northern India, a process doubtless 
learned from dates, grapes, figs, and nectarines, 
curing themselves on the bough in favorable 
seasons, drying in their own sugar crystallizing 
round the stem. The grape juice thickening on 
the sides of the wine press in the sun would 
teach some one more intelligent than his fellows 
to try evaporating the juice on slabs of stone, 
and the honey so made was delicious enough to 
fix the process infavor. For, the classic Scrip- 
ture of the Syriac Jand, flowing with milk and 
honey, meant not merely the giant combs of 

wild bees in the clefts of the rock, but tha 
delicate nectar which distills from free-hearted, 
ripe fruits, as one may see it in a hot summer 
in the dead-ripe damsons and sweet grapes of 
our home gardens, when **the plums are globes 
of honeyed wine.”—Susan Power, Vick’s Maga 
zine. 
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